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A LETTER 

TO 

A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, &c. 



Dublin, Jan. 9, 1719-2& 

Sir, 

• 

ALTHOUGH it was against my knowledge or ad- 
vice that you entered into holy orders, under the pre- 
sent dispositions of mankind toward the church, yet since 
it is now supposed too late to recede, (at least according 
to the general practice and opinion) I cannot forbear of- 
fering my thoughts to you upon this new condition of 
life you are engaged in. 

I could heartily wish, that the circumstances of your 
fortune had enabled you to have continued some years 
longer in the university, at least till you were ten years 
standing ; to have laid in a competent stock of human 
learning, and some knowledge in divinity, before you 
attempted to appear in the world : for I cannot but la* 
merit the common course which at least nine in ten of 
those, who enter into the ministry, are obliged to run. 
When they have taken a degree, and are consequently 
grown a burden to their fiiends who now think them- 
selves fully discharged, they get into orders as soon as 
they can, (upon which I shall make no remarks) first 
solicit a readership, and if they be very forUxttfiX^ St- 
rive in time to a curacy here in town, or etae %xe «&t& 
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to be assistants in the country, where they probably con- 
tinue several years (many of them their whole lives) 
with thirty or forty pounds a year for their support : till 
' some bishop, who happens to be not overstocked with 
relations, or attached to favourites, or is content to sup- 
ply his diocese without colonies from England, bestows 
upon them some inconsiderable benefice, when it is odds 
they are already encumbered with a numerous family. 
I should be glad to know, what intervals of life such per- 
sons can possibly set apart for the improvement of their 
minds; or which way they could be furnished with 
books, the library they brought with them from their 
college, being usually not the most numerous, or judi- 
ciously chosen. "If such gentlemen arrive to be great 
scholars, it must, I think, be either by means superna- 
tural, or by a method altogether out of any road yet 
known to the learned. But I conceive the fact directly 
otherwise, and that many of them lose the greatest part 
of the small pittance they receive at the university. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to pursue the 
beaten tract, and are already desirous to be seen in a pul- 
pit : only I hope you will think it proper to pass your 
quarantine among some of the desolate churches five 
miles round this town, where you may at least leara 
to read and to speak, before you* venture to expose your 
parts in a city congregation : not that these are better 
judges, but because, if a man must needs expose his fol- 
ly, it is more safe and discreet to do so before few wit- 
nesses, and in a scattered neighbourhood. And you will 
do well if you can prevail upon some intimate and ju- 
dicious friend to be your constant hearer, and allow him 
with the utmost freedom to give you notice of whatever 
he should find amiss, either in your voice or gesture ; 
. for want of which early warning, many clergymen con- 
tinue defective^ and sometime* ridiculous, to the end of 
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their lives. Neither is it rare to observe among excel- 
lent and learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, 
or an unhappy tone of voice, which they never have 
been able to shake oflf. 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had applied 
yourself a little more to the study of the English lan- 
guage, than I fear you have done; the neglect whereof 
is one of the most general defects among the scholars of 
this kingdom, who seem not to have the least conception 
of a jstyle, but run on in a flat kind of phraseology, often 
mingled with barbarous terras and expressions, peculiar 
to the nation : neither do J perceive that any person 
either finds or acknowledges his wants upon this head, 
or in the least desires to have them supplied. Proper 
words, in proper places, make the true definition of m 
style. But this would require too ample a disquisition 
to be now dwelt on : however, I shall venture to name 
one or two faults, which are easy to be remedied,* with 
a very small portion of abilities. 

The firsts the frequent use of obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words, and by the better 
sort of vulgar, fine language ; than which I do not know 
a more universal, inexcusable, and unnecessary mistake, 
among the clergy of all distinctions, but especially the 
younger practitioners. I have been curious enough to 
take a list of several hundred words in a sermon of a new 
beginner, which not one of his hearers among a hundred 
could possibly understand ; neither can I easily call to 
mind any clergyman of my own acquaintance who is whol- 
ly exempt from this error, although many of them agree 

* It should be— 1 which are easily to be remedied ;* that is, remedied 
with ease. The absurdity of using the adjective instead of the adverb, 
wiH be manifest only by transposing the words thus— which are to be 
remedied eaiy— instead of easily. This is a fault frequently ctnuuft.- 
tt& S. 
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with me in the dislike of the thing. But I am apt to 
put myself in the place of the vulgar, and think many 
words difficult or obscure, which the preacher will not 
allow to be so, because those words are obvious to 
scholars. I believe the method observed by the famous 
Lord Falkland,* in some of his writings, would not be an 
ill one for young divines : I was assured by an old per- 
son of quality, who knew him well, that when he doubt- 
ed whether a word was perfectly intelligible or not, he 
used to consult one of his lady's chambermaids, (not the 
waitingwoman, because it was possible she might be con- 
versant in romances) and by her judgment was guided 
whether to receive or reject it. And if that great per- 
son thought such a caution necessary in treatises offered 
to the learned world, it will be sure at least as proper in 
sermons, where the meanest hearer is supposed to be con- 
cerned, and where very often a lady's chambermaid may 
be allowed to equal half the congregation, both as to 
quality and understanding. But I know not bow it 
comes to pass, that professors in most arts4fend sciences 
are generally the worst qualified to explain their mean- 
ings to those who are not of their tribe : a common far- 
mer shall make you understand in three words, that his 
foot is out of joint, or his collar-bone broken ; wherein 
a surgeon, after a hundred terms of art, if you are not a 
scholar, shall leave you to seek. It is frequenly the 
same case in law, physic, and even many of the meaner 
arts. 

* Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, was author of " A discourse of 
t he Infallibility of the Church of Rome/' which is the most conside- 
rable of his works ; and is written in an easy and familiar style, with- 
out the least affectation of learning. This amiable peer died Sept. 20, 
1643, aged about 33. His character is admirably drawn by Lord Cla- 
rendon. Dr. Swift (according to Mr. Faulkner) pursued a like method 
of reading his works to the unlearned. Something similar is reported 
ofMoJiere. N. 
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And upon this account it is, that among hard words, 
I number likewise those, which are peculiar to divi- 
nity as it is a science, because I have observed several 
clergymen, otherwise little fond of obscure terms, yet in 
their sermons very liberal of those which they find in 
ecclesiastical writers, as if it were our duty to understand 
them; which I am sure it is not And I defy the great- 
est divine to produce any law either of God or man, 
which .obliges me to comprehend the meaning of omnis- 
cience, omnipresence, ubiquity, attribute, beatific vision, 
with a thousand others so frequent in pulpits, any more 
than that of eccentric, idiosyncracy, entity, and the 
like. I believe I may venture to insist farther, that 
many terms used in holy writ, particularly by St Paul, 
might with more discretion be changed into plainer 
speech, except when they are introduced as part of a 
quotation* 

I am the more earnest in this matter, because it is a 
general complaint, and the justest in the world. For a 
divine has nothing to say to the wisest congregation of 
any parish ill this kingdom, which he may not express 
in a manner to be understood by the meanest among 
them. And this assertion must be true, or else God re- 
quires from us more than we are able to perform. How- 
ever, not to contend whether a logician might possibly 
put a case that would serve for an exception, I will ap- 
peal to any man of letters, whether at least nineteen in 
twenty of those perplexing words, might not be changed 
into easy, ones, such as naturally first occur to ordinary 
men, and probably did so at first to those very gentle- 
men, who are so fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines, from the pulpits, 
on account of our ignorance in things sacred, and per- 
haps with justice enough : however, it is not very rea- 
sonable for them to expect, that common tneu *\\o\M\mv 
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<lerstand expressions, which are never made use of io 
common life. No gentleman thinks it safe or prudent to 
send a servant with a message, without repeating it more 
than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer : yet, after all this 
care, it is frequent for servants to mistake, and some- 
times occasion misunderstandings among friends. Al- 
though the common domestics in some gentlemen's fa- 
milies have more opportunities of improving their minds 
than the ordinary sort of tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen, who are taxed with this 
learned defect, to quote Dr. Tillotson, and other famous 
divines, in their defence, without considering the differ* 
once between elaborate discourses upon important occa- 
sions, delivered to princes or parliaments, written with a 
view of being made public, and a plain sermon intended 
for the middle or lower size of people. Neither do they 
seem to remember the many alterations, additions, and 
expungings made by great authors in those treatises, 
which they prepare for the public Besides, that ex- 
cellent prelate abovementioned, was known to preach 
after a much more popular manner in the city congrega- 
tions : and if in those parts of his works he be any where 
4oo obscure for the understandings of many, who may be 
supposed to have been his hearers, it ought to be num- 
bered among his omissions. 

The fear of being thought pedants, has been of perni- 
cious consequence to young divines. This has wholly 
taken many of them off from their severer studies in the 
university; which they have exchanged for plays, poems, 
and pamphlets, in order to qualify them for tea-tables and 
coffee-houses. This they usually call " polite conver- 
sation, knowing the world, and reading men instead of 
books. 9 ' These accomplishments, when applied to the 
pulpit, appear by a quaint, terse, florid style, rounded 
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into periods and cadences, commonly without either pro- 
priety or meaning. I have listened with my utmost at- 
tention for half an hour to an orator of this species, with- 
out being able to understand, much less to carry away, 
one single sentence out of a whole sermon. Others, to 
show that their studies have not been confined to scien- 
ces, or ancient authors, will talk in the style of a gaming 
ordinary, and White Friars,* when I suppose the hearers 
can be little edified by the terms of u palming, shuffling, 
biting, bamboozling," and the like, if they have not 
been sometimes conversant among pickpockets and 
sharpers. And truly, as they say a man is known by 
his company, so it should seem that a man's company 
may be known by his manner of expressing himself* 
either in public assemblies, or private conversation. 



* The style of White Friars was that of sharpers, bullies, and other 
fugitive! from the law. This precinct in 1609, obtained from King 
James a charter of exemption from parish, ward, and city offices ex- 
cept in the militia. Being possessed thereof, the inhabitants claimed 
afterward a power and right to protect the persons of debtors, where 
by the place became filled with lawless refugees of all sorts, who 
grew to such a height of wickedness and impudence, that it was found 
necessary to suppress and bring them to justice. Accordingly, by 
Stat 8 and 9 Will. III. 1686, " for preventing abuses in prisons and 
pretended privileged places," White Friars, amongst other places, 
was cleared of a nest of broken and desperate men, who had sheltered 
themselves there from justice, to the dishonour of government, and to 
the great prejudice of the community. In a set of cries, published by 
Tempesta, the Squire of Alsatia is represented in a hat and feather, 
and laced neckcloth, sword, cane, &c. The print, probably done 
from the life, means one of the gamesters of White Friars, which was 
notorious for these pests of society, who were generally dressed to 
the extremity of the mode. Their phraseology abounded with such 
words as are sometimes introduced by pretenders to politeness, and 
11 dunces of figure," whom Swift reckons among the principal cor- 
rupters of our language. The reader may see much of this jargon, 
which indeed requires a glossary to understand it, in Sbadwell's 
"Squire of Alsatia." N f 
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It would be endless to rim over the several defects of 
style among us : I shall therefore say nothing of the 
mean and paltry (which are usually attended by the 
fustian) much less of the slovenly or indecent. Two 
things I will just warn you against: the first is, the fre- 
quency of flat unnecessary epithets ; and the other is, the 
folly of using old threadbare phrases, which will often 
make you go out of your way to find and apply them, 
are nauseous to rational hearers, and will seldom express 
your meaning, as well as your own natural words. 

Although, as I have already observed, our English 
tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to the 
want of understanding. When a man's thoughts are 
clear, the properest words will generally offer themselves 
first, and his own judgment will direct him in what order 
to place them, so as they may be best understood. 
Where men err against this method, it is usually on pur- 
pose, and to show their knowledge of the world. In 
short, that simplicity, without which no human perform- 
ance can arrive to any great perfection, is no where 
more eminently useful than in this. 

I have been considering that part of oratory, which 
relates to the moving of the passions ; this I observe is 
in esteem and practice among some church divines, as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers of the fana- 
tic or enthusiastic strain. I will here deliver to you 
(perhaps with more freedom than prudence) my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, though each of them, a leader (or as 
the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in a popular state, 
yet seem to differ in their practice upon this branch of 
their art : the former, wpo had to deal with a people of 
much more politeness, learning, and wit, laid the great- 
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est weight of his oratory upon the strength of his argu- 
ments, offered to their understanding and reason : where- 
as, Tully considered the dispositions of a sincere, more 
ignorant, and less mercurial nation, by dwelling almost 
entirely on the pathetic part. 

But the principal thing to he remembered is, that the 
constant design of both these orators, in all their speeches, 
was, to drive some one particular point; either the con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accused person, a persua- 
sive to war, the enforcing of a law, and the like : which 
was determined upon the spot, according as the orators 
on either side prevailed. And here it was often found 
of absolute necessity to inflame or cool the passions of 
the audience ; especially at Rome, where Tully spoke, 
and with whose writings young divines (I mean those 
among them who read old authors) are more conversant 
than with those of Demosthenes; who by many degrees 
excelled the other, at least as an orator. But I do not 
see how this talent of moving the passions can be of any 
great use toward directing christian men in the conduct 
of their lives ; at least in these northern climates, where 
I am confident the strongest eloquence of that kind will 
leave few impressions upon any of our spirits deep 
enough to last till the next morning, or rather, to the 
next meal. 

But what has chiefly put me out of conceit with this 
moving manner of preaching, is the frequent disappoint- 
ment it meets with. I know a gentleman who made it 
a rule in reading, to skip over all sentences where he 
spied a note of admiration at the end. I believe those 
preachers who abound in epiphonemasf if they look 
about them, would find one part of their congregation 

• Epiphonema is a figure in rhetoric, signifying a sententious kind 
of exclamation. H. 

A 3 
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out of countenance, and the other asleep ; except per- 
haps an old female beggar or two io the aisles, who (if 
they be sincere) may probably groan at the sound. 

Nor is it a wonder, that this expedient should so often 
miscarry, which requires so much art and genius to arrive 
at any perfection in it; as every man will find much- 
sootier than learn, by consulting Cicero himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this faculty (if 
you ever be so unfortunate as to think you have it) as 
seldom, and with as much caution as you can, else I may 
probably have occasion to say of you, as a great person 
said of another upon this very subject. A lady asked 
him, coming out of church, whether it were not a very 
moving discourse ? " Yes," says he, " I was extremely 
aorry, for the man is my friend." 

If in company you offer something for a jest, and no* 
body seconds you in your own laughter, or seems to re- 
Jiah what you said, you may condemn their taste, if you 
please, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean 
time, it must be agreed, you make a very indifferent 
figure : and it is, at least, equally ridiculous to be dis- 
appointed in endeavouring to make other folks grieve, 
as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reason may possibly operate upon 
the mind, both of a learned and ignorant hearer, as long 
as they live, and will edify a thousand times more than 
die art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a whole congre- 
gation, if you were sure to attain it 

If your arguments be strong, in God's name offer them 
in as moving a manner as the nature of the subject will 
properly admit, wherein reason and good advice will be 
jour safest guides; but beware of letting the pathetic 
part swallow up the rational : for I suppose philosophers 
have long agreed^ that passion should never prevail over 
reason* 
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As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching 
are, tot, to tell the people what is their duty, and then 
to convince them that it is so. The topics for both 
these, we know, are brought from scripture and reason. 
Upon the former, I wish it were often practised to in- 
struct the hearers in the limits, extent, and compass of 
every duty; which requires a good deal of skill and 
judgment : the other branch is, I think, not so difficult. 
But what I would offer upon both, is this, that it seems 
to be in the power of a reasonable clergyman, if he will 
be at. the pains, to make the most ignorant man compre- 
hend what is his duty, and to convince him by Argu- 
ments drawn to the level of his understanding, that he 
ought to perform it. 

But I must remember that my design in this paper, 
was not so much to instruct you in your business, either 
as a clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you against 
some mistakes, which are obvious to the generality of 
mankind, as well as to me ; and we, who are hearers, 
may be allowed to have some opportunities in the qual- 
ity of being standers by. Only, perhaps, I may now 
again transgress, by desiring you to express the heads of 
your divisions in as few and clear words as you possibly 
can : otherwise, I, and many thousand others, will never 
be able to retain them, and consequently to carry away 
a syllable of the sermon. 

I shall now mention a particular, wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost 
to a man, on my side. However it came about, I can- 
not get over the prejudice of taking some little offence 
at the clergy for perpetually reading their sermons; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never 
make use of notes, may have added to my disgust. And 
I cannot but think, that whatever is read differs as 
much from what is repeated without tooofc, «& * cft^ft 
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does from an original. At the same time I am highly 
sensible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
you to alter this method ; and that, in such a case, your 
sermons would be much less valuable than they are; for 
want of time to improve and correct them, I would 
therefore gladly come to a compromise with you in this 
matter. I knew a clergyman of some distinction, who 
appeared to deliver his sermon without looking into his 
notes, which when I complimented him upon, he assur- 
ed me he could not repeat six lines ; but his method was 
to write the whole sermon in a large plain hand, with 
all the forms of margin, paragraph, marked page, and 
the like ; then on Sunday morning he took care to run it 
over five or six times, which he could do in an hour 5 
and when he delivered it, by pretending to turn his face 
from one side to the other, he would (in his own expres- 
sion) pick up the lines, and cheat his people by making 
them believe he had it all by heart. He farther added, 
that whenever he happened by neglect to omit any of 
these circumstances, the vogue of the parish was, " our 
doctor gave us but an indifferent sermon to-day ." Now 
among us, many clergymen act so directly contrary to 
this method, that from a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the university, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, with such frequent blots and inter- 
lineations, that they are hardly able to go on without 
perpetual hesitations, or extemporary expletives : and I 
desire to know what can be more inexcusable, than to 
see a divine and a scholar at a loss in reading his own 
compositions, which it is supposed he has been prepar- 
ing with much pains and thought for the instruction of 
his people. The want of a little more care in this arti- 
cle is the cause of much ungraceful behaviour. You 
will observe some elergymen with their heads held down 
&vm the beginning to the end, within an inch of the 
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cushion, to read what is hardly legible : which, betide 
the untoward manner, hinders them from making the 
best advantage of their voice : others again have a trick 
of popping up and down every moment from their pa- 
per to the audience, like an idle school-boy on a repeti- 
tion day. 

Let me entreat you therefore to add one half crown a 
year to the article of paper; to transcribe your sermons 
in as large and plaiu a maimer as you can ; and either 
make no interlineations, or change the whole leaf; for 
we, your hearers, would rather you should be less cor- 
rect, than perpetually stammering, which I take to be 
one of the worst solecisms in rhetboric. And lastly, 
read your sermon once or twice a day for a few days 
before you preach it : to which you will probably answer 
some years hence, " that it was but just finished when 
the last bell rang to church :" and I shall readily ber 
lieve, but not excuse you. 

I cannot forbear warning you, in the most earnest 
manner, against endeavouring at wit in your sermons, 
because, by the strictest computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none ; and because too 
many of your calliog have consequently made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it* I re- 
member several young men in this town, who could never 
leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; and this 
faculty adhered to those gentlemen a longer or shorter 
time, exactly in proportion to their several degrees of 
dulness : accordingly, J am told that some of them re- 
tain it to this day. I heartily wish the brood were at 
an end. 

Before you enter into the common unsufferable cant 
of taking all occasions to disparage the heathen philoso- 
phers, I hope you will differ from some of your brethren, 
by first inquiring what those philosopher* car wj <& 
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themselves. The system of morality to be gathered out 
of the writings or sayings of those ancient sages, falls un- 
doubtedly very short of that delivered in the gospel, and 
wants, besides, the divine sanction which our Saviour 
gave his. Whatever is farther related by the evange- 
lists, contains chiefly matters of fact, and consequently 
of faith ; such as the birth of Christ, his being the Mes- 
siah, his miracles, his death, resurrection, and ascension 
none of which can properly come tinder the appellation 
human wisdom, being intended only to make us wise 
unto salvation. And therefore in this point nothing can 
be justly laid to the charge of the philosophers, farther 
than that they were ignorant of certain facts which hap- 
pened long after their death. But I am deceived, if a 
better comment could be any where collected upon the 
moral part of the gospel, than from the writings of those 
excellent men ; even that divine precept of loving our 
enemies, 1s at large insisted on by Plato, who puts it, as 
I remember, into the mouth of Socrates. And as to the 
reproach of heathenism, I doubt they had less of it than 
the corrupted Jews, in whose time they lived. For it is 
a gross piece of ignorance among us, to conceive, that in 
those polite and learned ages, even persons of any tolera- 
ble education, much less the wisest philosophers, did ac- 
knowledge or worship any more than one almighty pow- 
er, under several denominations, to whom they allowed 
all those attributes we ascribe to the divinity ; and, as I 
take it, human comprehension reaches no farther ; neither 
did our Saviour think it necessary to explain to us the 
nature of God, because, as I suppose, it would be im- 
possible, without bestowing on us other faculties than we 
possess at present. But the true misery of the heathen 
world appears to be, what I before mentioned, the want 
of a divine sanction, without which the dictates of the 
philosophers failed in the point of authority ; and conse- 
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quentry the hulk of mankind lay indeed under a great 
load of ignorance, even in the article of morality ; but 
the philosophers themselves did not Take the matter 
in this light, and it will afford field enough for a divine 
to enlarge on, by shoving the advantages which the 
christian worldrhas over the heathen, and the absolute 
necessity of divine revelation, to make the knowledge 
of the true'God, and the practice of virtue, more uni- 
versal in the world. 

I am not ignorant how much I differ in this opinion 
from some ancient fathers in the church, who, arguing 
against the heathens, made it a principal topic to decry 
their philosophy as much as they could : which, I hope, 
is not altogether our present case. Besides, it is to be N 
considered, that those fathers lived in the decline of 
literature; and in my judgment (who should be uowil- 
liflg to give the least offence) appear to be rather most 
excellent holy persons, than of transcendent genius and 
learning. Their genuine writings (for many of them 
have extremely suffered by spurious additions) are of 
admirable use for confirming the truth of ancient doc- 
trines and discipline, by showing the state and practice 
of the primitive church. But among such of them as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, whose 
manner of arguing or exhorting I could heartily recom- 
mend to the imitation of a young divine, when he is to 
speak from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge too hastily ; 
there being several of them, in whose writings I have 
made very little progress, and in others none at all. 
For I perused only such as were recommended to me, at 
a time when I had more leisure, and a better disposi- 
tion to read, than have since fallen to my share. 

To return then to the heathen philosophers : I hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their, 
works a considerable part of your study. To <hft*fc Y 
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will venture to add the principal orators and historians* 
and perhaps a few of the poets r by the reading of 
which, you will soon discover your mind and thoughts 
to be enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration lessened, and 
your fortitude increased: all which advantages must 
needs be of excellent use to a divine, whose duty it is 
to preach and practise the contempt of human things. 

I would say something concerning quotations, where- 
in I think you cannot be too sparing, except from scrip- 
tare, and the primitive writers of the church. As to the 
farmer, when you offer a text as a proof or an illustration^ 
we your hearers expect to be fairly used, and sometimes 
think we have reason to complain, especially of your 
younger divines ; which makes us fear, that some of you 
conceive you have no more to do than to turn over a 
concordance, and there having found the principal word, 
introduce as much of the verse as will serve your turn, 
though in reality it makes nothing for you. I do not 
altogether disapprove the manuer of interweaving texts 
of scripture through the style of your sermon ; wherein, 
however, I have sometimes observed great instances of 
indiscretion and impropriety, against which I therefore 
venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think they 
are best brought in to confirm some opinion controverted 
by those who differ from us : In other cases, we give 
you full power to adopt the sentence for your own, 
rather thaa tell us, as St. Austin excellently observes. 
But to mention modern writers by name, or use the 
phrase of " a late excellent prelate of our church," and 
the like, is altogether intolerable, and for what reason I 
know not, makes every rational hearer ashamed. Of 
no better a stamp is your " heathen philosopher," and 
? famous poet," and " Roman historian," at least in 
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common congregations, who will rather believe you on 
your own word, than on that of Plato or Homer* 

I have lived to see Greek and Latin almost entirely 
driven out of the pulpit, for which I am heartily glad. 
The frequent use of the latter was certainly a remnant 
of popery, which never admitted scripture in the vul- 
gar language ; and I wonder that practice was never 
accordingly objected to us by the fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind of com- 
monplace books, which have been long in use by indus- 
trious young divines,. and, I hear, do still continue so s 
I know they are very beneficial to lawyers and physi- 
cians, because they are collections of facts or cases* 
whereupon a great part of their several faculties de- 
pend ; of these I have seen several, but never yet any 
written by a clergyman ; only from what I am informed^ 
they generally are extracts of theological and moral sen- 
tences, drawn from ecclesiastical and other authors, re- 
duced under proper heads, usually begun, and perhaps 
finished, while the collectors were young in the church, 
as being intended for materials, or nurseries to stock fu- 
ture sermons. You will observe the wise editors of an- 
cient authors, when they meet a sentence worthy of be- 
ing distinguished, take special care to have the first 
word printed in capital letters, that you may not over- 
look it : such for example, as the inconstancy of fortune, 
the goodness of peace, the excellency of wisdom, the 
certainty of death ; that prosperity makes men insolent, 
and adversity humble ; and the like eternal truths, which 
every ploughman knows well enough, though he never 
heard of Aristotle or Plato. If theological common- 
place books be no better filled, I think they had better 
be laid aside; and I could wish, that men of tolerable 
intellectuals would rather trust their own natural reason, 
improved by a general conversation with tarita, ta «cfc- 
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forge oo a point which they are supposed already i& 
understand. If a rational man reads an excellent author 
with just application, be shall find himself extremely 
improved, and perhaps insensibly led to imitate that 
author's perfections, although in a little time he should 
sot remember one word in the book, nor even the sub* 
ject it handled : for, books give the same turn to our 
thoughts and way of reasoning, that good and ill com- 
pany does to our behaviour and conversation ; without 
either loading our memories, or making us even sensi- 
ble of the change. And particularly I have observed 
in preaching, that no men succeed better than those who 
trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own reason, 
advanced indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with 
books. Whoever only reads in order to transcribe wise 
and shining remarks, without entering into the genius 
and spirit of the author, as it is probable he will make 
no very judicious extract, so he will be apt to trust to 
that collection in all his compositions, and be misled out 
of the regular way of thinking, in order to introduce 
those materials, which he has been at the pains to- 
gather: and the product of all this will be found a 
manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their university erudi* 
tion, are apt to fill their sermons with philosophical 
terms, and notions of the metaphysical or abstracted 
kind ; which generally have one advantage, to be 
equally understood by the wise, the vulgar, and the 
preacher himself. I have been better entertained, and 
more informed by a few pages in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
than by a long discourse upon the will and the intellect, 
and' simple or complex ideas. Others again are fond of 
dilating on matter and motion, talk of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, of theories, and phenomena ; directly 
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against the advice of St Paul, who vet appears to have 
been conversant enough in those kinds ofL studies. 

I do not find that you are any where directed in the 
canons or articles, to attempt explaining the mysteries 
of the christian religion. And, indeed, since providence 
intended there should be mysteries, I do not see how it 
can be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good sense, to 
go about such a work. For, to me, there seems to be a 
manifest dilemma in the case : if you explain them, they 
are mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have laboured 
to no purpose. What I should think most reasonable 
and safe for you to do upon this occasion, is, upon so- 
lemn days, to deliver the doctrine as the church holds it ; 
and confirm it by scripture. For my part, having con- 
sidered the matter impartially, I can see no great reason, 
which those gentlemen, you call the free-thinkers, can 
have for their clamour against religious mysteries ; since 
it is plain, they were not invented by the clergy, to 
whom they bring no profit, nor acquire any honour. 
For every clergyman is ready, either to tell us the ut- 
most he knows, or to confess that he does not understand 
them ; neither is it strange that there should be myste- 
ries in divinity, as well as in the commonest operations 
of nature. 

And here I am at a loss what to say upon the frequent 
custom of preaching against atheism, deism, freethinkiog, 
and the like, as young divines are particularly fond of 
doing, especially when they exercise their talent in 
churches frequented by persons of quality ; which, as it 
is but an ill-compliment to the audience, so I am under 
some doubt whether it answers the end. 

Because, persons under those imputations are gener- 
ally no great frequenters of churches, and so the congre- 
gation is but little edified for the sake of three or four 
fools, who are past grace : neither do 1 think. \\. «w^ \w& 
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of prudence to perplex the minds of well-disposed peo- 
ple with doubts, which probably would never have other- 
wise come ioto their heads. But I am of opinion, and 
dare be positive in it, that not one in a hundred of those 
who pretend to be freethinkers, are really so in their 
hearts. For there is one observation, whkb I never 
knew to fail, and I desire you will examine it in the 
course of your life; that bo gentleman of a liberal edu- 
cation, and regular in his morals, did ever profess him- 
self a freethinker: where then are these kind of people 
to be found ? Among the worst part of the soldiery, 
made up of pages, younger brothers of obscure fami- 
lies, and others of desperate fortunes: or else among 
idle town fops, and now and then a drunken 'squire of 
the country. 

Therefore, nothing can be plainer, than that ignorance 
and vice are two ingredients absolutely necessary in the 
composition of those you generally call freethinkers, 
who, in propriety of speech, are no thinkers at all. Aw) 
since I am in the way of it, pray consider one thing far- 
ther : as young as you are, you cannot but have already 
observed, what a violent run there is among too many 
weak people against university education; be firmly as- 
sured, that the whole cry is made up by those who were 
either never sent to a college, or, through their irregu- 
larities and stupidity, never made the least improvement 
while they were there. I have above forty of the latter 
sort now in my eye ; several of them in this town, whose 
learning, manners, temperance, probity, goodnature, and 
politics, are all of a piece : others of them in the coun- 
try, oppressing their tenants, tyrannizing over the neigh- 
bourhood, cheating the vicar, talking nonsense, and get- 
ting drunk at the sessions. It is from such seminaries as 
these, that the world is provided with the several tribes 
and denominations of freethinkers; who, in my judg* 
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meat, are not to be reformed by arguments offered to 
prove the truth of the christian religion, because reason* 
ing will never make a man correct an ill opinion, which 
by reasoning he never acquired: for, in the course of 
things, men always grow videos before they become on* 
believers; but if you would once convince the town or 
country profligate, by topics drawn from the view of 
their own quiet, reputation, health, and advantage, their 
infidelity would soon drop off: this, I confess, is no easy 
task, because it is, almost in a literal sense, to fight with 
beasts. Now, to make it clear, that we are to look for 
no other original of this infidelity, whereof divines so 
much complain, it is allowed on all hands, that the peo- 
ple of England are more corrupt in their morals, than 
any other nation at this day under the sun : and this cor- 
ruption is manifestly owing to other causes, both nume- 
rous and obvious, much more than to the publication of 
irreligious books, which indeed are but the consequence 
of the former. For all the writers against Christianity, 
since the revolution, have been of the lowest rank 
among men in regard to literature, wit, and good 
sense, and upon that account wholly unqualified to 
propagate heresies, unless among a people already aban- 
doned. 

In an age, where every thing disliked by those who 
think with the majority, is called disaffection, it may 
perhaps be ill interpreted, when I venture to tell you, 
that this universal depravation of manners is owing to 
the perpetual bandying of factions among us for thirty 
years past, when, without weighing the motives of jus* 
tke, law, conscience, or honour, every man adjusts his 
principles to those of the party he has chosen, and among 
whom he may best find his own account; but by reason 
of our frequent vicissitudes, men who were impatient of 
being out of play, have been forced to recant, or a*. teasfc 
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to reconcile their former tenets with every new system 
of administration. Add to this, that the old fundamen- 
tal custom of annual parliaments being wholly laid aside,, 
and elections growing chargeable, since gentlemen found 
that their country seats brought them in less than a 
seat in the house, the voters, that is to say, the bulk 
of the common people, have been universally seduced 
into bribery, perjury, drunkenness, malice, and slan- 
der. 

Wot to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, these : 
are a few, among other causes, which have contributed 
to the ruin of our morals, and consequently to the con- 
tempt of religion : for, imagine to yourself, if you please, 
a landed youth, whom his mother would never suffer to 
look into a book for fear of spoiling his eyes, got into par- 
liament, and observing all enemies to the clergy heard 
with the utmost applause, what notions he must imbibe, 
how readily he will join in the cry, what an esteem 
he will conceive of him, and what a contempt he must 
entertain, not only for his vicar at home, but for the 
whole order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infideli- 
ty has been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that universal corruption of morals, which 
many other causes first contributed to introduce and to cul- 
tivate. And thus Mr. Hobbes's saying upon reason may 
be much more properly applied to religion : that, if reli- 
gion will be against a man, a man will be against reli- 
gion. Though after all, I have heard a profligate offer 
„ much stronger arguments against paying his debts, than 
ever he was known to do against Christianity ; indeed 
the reason was, because in that juncture he happened to 
be closer pressed by the bailiff than the parson. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the motlier of superstition 
but experience has not proved it to be so of devotion 
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fer Christianity always made the most easy and quicken 
progress ia civilised countries I mention tbia, because 
it is affirmed, that the clergy are in moat credit where 
ignorance prevails* (and surely te» kingdom would be 
called the paradise of clergymen, if that opinion were 
true,) for which they instance England in the times of 
popery. But, whoever knows any thing of three or four 
centuries before the reformation, will find the little learn- 
ing then stirriDg was more equally divided between the 
English clergy and laity, than it is at present. There 
were several famous lawyers in that period, whose writ- 
ings-are still in the highest repute, and some historians 
and poets, who were not of the church. Whereas now- 
adays our education is so corrupted, that you will hardly 
find a young person of quality with the least tincture of 
knowledge, at the same time that many of the clergy 
were never more learned, or so scurvily treated. Here 
among us at least, a man of letters, out of the three pro- 
fessions, is almost a prodigy. And those few, who have 
preserved any rudiments of learning, are (except perhaps 
one or two smatterers) the clergy's friend to a man : 
and I dare appeal to any clergyman in this kingdom, 
whether the greatest dunce in the parish be not always 
the most proud, wicked, fraudulent, and intractable of 
his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over perplexing 
themselves and their hearers with abstruse points of pre- 
destination, election, and the like ; at least, it is time 
they should ; and therefore I shall not trouble you farther 
upon this head. 

I have now said all I could think convenient with 
relation to your conduct in the pulpit : your behaviour 
in the world is another scene, upon which I shall rea- 
dily offer you my thoughts, if you appear to desire 

VO*L. VIII. b 
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them from me by your approbation of what I have 
here written ; if not, I have already troubled you too 
much. I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate Friend and Senratt 
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THERE is no talent so useful. toward rising in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of for- 
tune, than that quality generally possessed by the dullest 
sort of men, and in common speech called discretion ; a 
species of lower prudence, by the assistance of which, 
people of the meanest intellectuals, without any other 
qualification, pass through the world in great tranquilli- 
ty, and with universal good treatment, neither giving nor 
taking offence. Courts are seldom unprovided of per- 
sons under this character, on whom, if they happen to be 
of great quality, most employments, even the greatest, 
naturally fall, when competitors will not agree ; and in 
such promotions nobody rejoices or grieves. The truth 
of this I could prove by several instances within my own 
memory ; for I say nothing of present times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are of great use 
in carrying on the business of the world, so it is very 
convenient, that persons endued with this kind of discre- 
tion, should have that share which is proper to their 
talents, in the conduct of affairs, but by no means meddle 
in matters which require genius, learning, strong compre- 
hension, quickness of conception, magnanimity, genero- 
sity, sagacity, or any other superior gift of human minds. 
Because this sort of discretion is usually aUenfeA V\\\\ 
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a strong desire of money, and few scruples about the 
way of obtaining it ; with servile flattery and submis- 
sion; with a want of all public spirit or principle ; with 
a perpetual wrong judgment, when the owners come into 
power and high place, how to dispose of favour and pre- 
ferment ; having no measure for merit and virtue in 
others, but those very steps by which themselves ascend- 
ed ; nor the least intention of doing good or hurt to the 
public, farther than either one or t'other is likely # to be 
subservient to their own security or interest. Thus 
being void of all friendship and enmity, they never com- 
plain or find fault with the times, and indeed sever have 
reason to do so. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as virtues, 
do sometimes rise in the court, sometimes in the law, and 
sometimes even in the church. Such were the Lord 
Bacon, the Earl of Strafford, Archbishop Laud in the 
reign of King Charles I. and others in our own times, 
whom I shall not name; but these, and many more, 
under different princes, and in different kingdoms, were 
disgraced, or banished, or suffered death, merely in envy 
to their virtues and superior genius, which emboldened 
them in great exigencies and distresses of state (wanting 
a reasonable infusion of this aldermanly discretion) to 
attempt the service of their prince and country, out of 
the common forms. 

This evil fortune, which generally attends extraordi- 
nary men in the management of great affairs, has been 
imputed to divers causes, 'that need not be here set down, 
when so obvious a one occurs, if what a certain writer 
observes be true, that when a great genius appeal's in the 
world, the dunces are all in confederacy against him. 

* This mode of expression is uogrammatical and vulgar : it diouW 
be— * farther than as either the oup or the other is likely, &c. S. 
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Aad if this be bis fete "when he employe his talents whol- 
ly in his closet, without interfering with any man's am- 
bition or avarice, what must he expect, when he ventures 
out to seek for preferment in a court, but universal op- 
position when he is mounting the ladder, and every 
band ready to turn him off when he is at the top? and 
in this point, fortune generally acts directly contrary to 
nature; for, in nature we find, that bodies full of life 
and spirits mount easily, and are hard' to fall ; whereas 
heavy bodies are hard to rise, and come down with 
greater velocity in proportion to their weight ; but we 
iud fortune every day acting just the reverse of this. 

This talent of discretion, as I have described it in its 
several adjuncts and circumstances, is no where so ser- 
viceable as to the clergy, to whose preferment nothing 
is so fatal as the character of wit, politeness in reading 
or manners, or that kind of behaviour, which we con- 
tract by having loo much conversation with persons of 
high station and eminency : these qualifications being 
reckoned by the vulgar of all ranks, to be marks of levi- 
ty, which" Is the last crime the W6r!d frill pardon !n a 
clergyman : to this I may add a free manner of speak- 
ing in oiixt company, and too frequent an appearance in 
places of much resort, which are equally noxious to spi- 
ritual promotion. 

I have known indeed a few exceptions to some parts 
of these observations. I have seen some of the dullest 
men alive aiming at wit, and others, with as little pre- 
tensions, affecting politeness in manners and discourse ; 
but never being able to persuade the world of their 
guilt, they grew into considerable stations, upon the firm 
assurance, which all people had of their discretion, be- 
cause they were a size too low to deceive the world to 
their own disadvantage. But this I confess is a trial 
too dangerous often to engage in. 
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There is a known story of a clergyman, who was re- 
commended for a preferment by some great men at court 
to an archbishop.* His grace said, " he had heard 
that the clergyman used to play at whist and swobbers ; 
that as to playing now and then a sober game at whist 
for pastime, it might be pardoned ; but he could not di- 
gest those wicked swobbers ;" and it was with some 
pains that my Lord Somen could undeceive him. I 
ask, by what talents we may suppose that great prelate 
ascended so high, or what sort of qualifications he would 
expect in those whom he took into his patronage, or 
would probably recommend to court for the government 
of distant churches ? 

Two clergymen, in my memory, stood candidates for 
a small freeschool in Yorkshire, where a gentleman of 
quality and interest in the country, who happened to 
have a better understanding than his neighbours, pro- 
cured the place for him who was the better sebofar, and 
more gentlemanly person of the two, very much to the 
regret of all the parish : the other being disappointed, 
came up to London, where he became the greatest pat- 
tern of this lower discretion that I have known, and 
possessed it with as heavy intellectuals ; which; together 
with the coldness of his temper, and gravity of his de- 
portment, carried him safe through many difficulties, 
and he lived and died in a great station ; while his com* 
petitor is too obscure for fame to tell us what became 

of him. 

This species of discretion, which I so much celebrate* 
and do most heartily recommend, has one advantage not 
yet mentioned : it will carry a man safe through all the 
malice and variety of parties, so far, that whatever fac- 
tion happens to be uppermost, his claim is usually at* 

* Arcbttabop Teitfswn 
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lowed for a share of what is going. And the thing seems 
to me highly reasonable i for in all great changes, the 
prevailing side is usually so tempestuous, that it wants 
the ballast of those whom the world calls moderate men, 
and I call men of discretion ; whom people in power 
may, with little ceremony, load ashteavy* as they please, 
drive them through the hardest and deepest roads with- 
out danger of fbuudering, or breaking their backs, and 
will be sure to fiud them neither resty nor vicious. 
I \ I will here give the reader a short history of two cler- 
gymen in England, the characters of each, and the pro- 
gress of their fortunes in the world ; by which the force 
of worldly discretion, and the bad consequences from the 
want of that virtue, will strongly appear. 

Corusodes, an Oxford student, and a farmer's sod, 
was never absent from prayers or lecture, nor once out 
of his college after Tom had tolled. He spent every day 
ten hours in his closet, in reading his courses, dozing, 
clipping papers, or darning his stockings; which last he 
performed to admiration. He could be soberly drunk 
at the expense of others, with college ale, and at those 
seasons was always most devout* He wore the same 
gown five years without dragling or tearing. He never 
once looked into a playbook or a poem. He read Vir- 
gil and Ramus in the same cadence, but with a very 
different taste. He never understood a jest, or had the 
least conception of wit. 

For one saying he stands in renown to this day. Be- 
ing with some other students over a pot of ale, one of 
the company said so many pleasant things, that the rest 
were much diverted, only Corusodes was silent and un- 
moved. When they parted, he called this merry com- 

* The adjective here is used improperly for the adverb : it should 
be—* as heavily as they please. ' S. 
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panioti aside, and said, w Sir, 1 perceive by your often 
fepeaking, add our friends laughing, that you spoke many 
jests; and you could not but observe my silence : but, 
sir, this is my humour : I never make a jest myself, not 
ever laugh at another man's." 

Corusodes thus endowed got into holy orders ; having, 
by the most extreme parsimony, saved thirty-four 
pounds out of a very beggarly fellowship, he went up to 
London, where his sister was waitingwoman to a lady, 
and so good a solicitor, that by her means he was admitted 
to read prayers in the family twice a day, at ten shillings 
a month. He had now acquired a low, obsequious, 
awkward bow, and a talent of gross flattery both in and 
out of season; he would shake the butler by the hand; 
he taught the page his catechism, and was sometimes ad- 
mitted to dine at the steward's table. In short, he got 
the good word of the whole family, and was recommend- 
ed by my lady for chaplain to some other noble houses, 
by which his revenue (beside vales) amounted to about 
thirty pounds a year : his sister procured him a scarf 
from my lord, who had a small design of gallantry upon 
her; and by his lordship's solicitation he got a lecture- 
ship in town of sixty pounds a year; where he preach- 
ed constantly in person, in a grave manner, with an 
audible voice, a style ecclesiastic, and the matter (such 
as it was) well suited to the intellectuals of his hearers. 
Some time after, a country living fell in my lord's dis- 
posal ; and his lordship, who had now some encourage- 
ment given him of success in his amour, bestowed the 
living on Corusodes, who still kept his lectureship and 
residence in town ; where he was a constant attendant 
at all meetings relating to charity, without ever contri- 
buting farther than his frequent pious exhortations. If 
uny woman of better fashion in the parish happened to 
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be absent from dutch, they were sure of a Tint from him 
In a day or two, to chide and to dine with them, 

He had a select number of poor constantly attending 
Hi the atroet door of lib lodging, for whom he was a 
ootfltaod sottritofto hfe former patroiiesg, dropping in Ida 
own haJfcrdwri amoag the coileetiotw, and taking it out 
when be disposed of the money. At a pefton of quali- 
ty *s bouse, he woald never sit dVwn, till be was thrieo 
bid, aod then upon tee corner of the most distant ebai*. 
Mis whole demeanour was formal and starch, which ad- 
hered so close,* that he could net** shake it off io bis 
highest promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment at court, and 
attended by him with the most abject assiduky j and hi* 
sister befog gone of with child to a private lodging, my 
lord continued bis graces to Corusodes, got him to be a. 
cbaplata In Ordinary, and in due time a parish in to ^ 
and a dignity in the church. 

He paid Ufa curates punctually, at the lowest salary, 
and partly oat of the communion money ? but gave theth 
good advfce in abundance* He married a citizen's wi- 
dow, who taught him to put out small sums at ten p*r 
u*L. and brought Mm aequaiaied with jobbers in Change- 
aHey. By her dexterity he sold the clerkship of bis 
parish, When it became vacant 

He kept a miserable house; but the whole blame was 
laid wholly apon madam ; for the good doctor was al- 
ways at his books, or visiting the sick, or doing other 
offices of charity and piety in his parish. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy -with at most 
sanctified pride \ was rigorously and universally censo- 
ffoss *pon aft his brethren of the gown, on their first 
appearance k» the world, or while they continued meanly 

* It should be 'closely.' S. 
B 2 
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preferred ; but gave large allowance to the laity of high 
rank, or great riches, using neither eyes nor ears for 
their faults : be was never sensible of the least corrup- 
tion in courts, parliaments, or ministries, but made the 
juost favourable constructions of all public proceedings ; 
and power, in whatever hands or whatever party, was 
always secure of his most charitable opinion. He had 
many wholesome maxims ready to excuse all miscar- 
riages of state : men are but men ; email vitia donee ho- 
mines ; and quod supra raw, nil ad nos ; with several 
others of equal weight 

It would lengthen my paper beyond measure to trace 
out the whole system of his conduct; his dreadful appro* 
hensions of popery; his great moderation toward dis- 
senters of all denominations; with hearty wishes, that 
by yielding somewhat on both sides, there might be a 
general union among protestants; his short, inoffensive 
sermons in his turns at court, and the matter exactly 
suited to the present juncture of prevailing opinions ; 
the arts he used to obtain a mitre, by writing against 
.episcopacy ; and the proofs he gave of his loyalty, by 
palliating or defending the murder of a martyred prince. 

Endowed with all these accomplishments, we leave 
him in the full career of success, mounting fast toward 
the top of the ladder ecclesiastical, which he has a fab; 
probability to reach; without the merit of one single 
virtue, moderately stocked with the least valuable parts 
of erudition, utterly devoid of all taste, judgment, or 
genius ; and in his grandeur, naturally choosing to haul 
up others after him, whose accomplishments most resem- 
ble bis own, except his beloved sons, nephews, or other 
kindred, be in competition; or lastly, except his incli- 
nations be diverted by those, who have power to mortify 
or farther advance him. 
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ftn ge n l o set out from the tame university, and about 
die same time with Ceruaodea; he had the reputation 
of an arch lad at school, and was unfortunately do* 
aeaaed with a talent for poetry ; on which account ha 
received many chiding letters from hi* father, and grave 
advice from his tutor. He did not neglect his college 
learning, but his chtof study was the authors of anti- 
quity, with a perfect knowledge in the Greek and Ro- 
man tongues. He could neve* procure himself tfi be 
chosen fellow : for it was objected against him, that he 
had written verses, and particularly some, wherein he 
glanced ata certain reverend doctor famous for dulness; 
that he had been seen bowing to ladies, as he met them 
in the street; and it was proved, that once he had been 
found dancing in a private family, with half a dozen of 
both sexes. 

He was the younger son to a gentleman of good birth, 
but small estate; and his father dying, he was driven 
to London to seek his fortune : he got into orders, and 
became reader in a parish church at twenty pounds a 
year, was carried by an Oxford friend to Will's coffee- 
house, frequented in those days by men of wit, wherein 
some time he had the bad luck to be distinguished. 
His scanty salary compelled him to run deep in debt for 
a new gown and cassock, and now and then forced him 
to write some paper of wit or humour, or preach a ser- 
mon for ten shillings, to supply his necessities. He wap 
a thousand times recommended by his poetical friends to 
great persons, as a young man of excellent parts, who de- 
served encouragement, and received a thousand promi- 
ses ; but his modesty, and a generous spirit, which dis- 
dained the slavery of continual application and attend- 
ance, always disappointed him, making room for vigilant 
dunces, who were sure to be never out of sight. 

b 3 
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He had an csceBcnt faulty in preaching, If be were 
not mmmthnt* a little too refined, and apt to trait too* 
mwft *9 oia own way of thinking and reasoning. 

When upon the vacancy el prefenaent, he vat hardly 
drawn to attend upon some premising lord, he received 
the usual answer, * That he came too late, for it had: 
been given to another the very day before.** And he 
had only this comfort left, that every body said, * H 
was a thousand pities something could not be done let 
poor Mi*. Eugenia." 

The remainder of his story will be despatched in- a few 
words: wearied with weak hopes, and weaker pursuits* 
he accepted a curacy in Derbyshire of thirty pounds a 
year, and when he was five-and-forty, had the great fe- 
licity to be preferred by a friend of hk father's to a vi- 
carage worth annually sixty pounds, in the most desert 
parts of Lincolnshire ; where, his spirit quite sank with 
those reflections that solitude and disappoint ments bring, 
he married a fanner's widow, and is still alive utterly 
undistinguished and forgotten ; only some of the neigh- 
bours have accidentally heard, that he had been a nota- 
ble maa in his youth. 
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. AN ESSAY 

ON 

MODERN EDUCATION. 



FROM frequently reflecting upon the course and me- 
thod of educating youth, in this and a neighbouring king* 
dam, with the general success and consequence thereof 
I an come to thii determination ; that education h al- 
ways the worse, in proportion to the wealth and gran* 
deur of the parents; nor do I doubt in the least tfyat if 
the whole world were now under the dominion of one 
monarch (provided I might be allowed to choose where ho 
should fix the seat of hie empire) the only son and heir 
•f that monarch would be the worst educated mortal that 
ever was born skce the creation ; and I doubt the same 
proportion will hold through all degrees and titles, front 
an emperor downward to the common gentry. 

I do not say, that this lias been always the case ; lor 
in better times it was directly otherwise, and a scholaf 
may fill half his Greek and Roman shelves with authort 
of the noblest birth, as well as highest virtue : nor do I 
tax all nations at present with this defect, for I know 
there are some to be excepted, and particularly Scotland, 
under alt the disadvantages of its climate and soi^ if 
thai happiness be not rather owing even to those very 
disadvantages. What is then to be done, if this reflec- 
tion Isms t fix on two countries, whklt will be most ready 
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to take offence, and which, of all others, it will be least 
prudent or safe to offend ? 

But there is one circumstance jet more dangerous and 
lamentable : for i& according to the postodatum already 
laid down, the higher quality any youth is o( be is in 
greater likelihood to be worse educated; it behooves rae 
to dread, and keep far from the verge of scandalummag- 
natum. 

Ketracting therefore that hazardous postulatum, I shall 
venture no farther at present than to say, that perhaps) 
some additional care in educating the sons of nobility, 
and principal gentry, might not be ill employed. If 
this be not delivered with softness enough, I must for the 
future be silent 

In the mean time, let me ask only two questions, 
which relate to England. I ask first, how it comes 
about, that for above sixty years past, the chief conduct 
of affairs has been generally placed in the hands of new 
men, with very few exceptions? The noblest blood of 
England haying been shed in the grand rebellion, many 
great families became extinct, or were supported only 
by minors: when the king was restored, very few of 
those lords remained, who began, or at least had improv- 
ed their education under the reigns of King James, or 
King Charles I. of which lords the two principal were 
die Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Southampton. 
The minors had, during the rebellion and usurpation, 
either received too much tincture of bad principles from 
those fanatic times, or coming to age at the restoration, 
fell into the vices of that dissolute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereof the necessity the 
crown lay under of introducing new men into the chief 
conduct of public affairs, or to the office of what we now 
.call prime ministers : men of art, knowledge, application* 
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and insinuation, merely for want of a supply among the 
mobility. They were generally (though not always) of 
good birth ; sometimes younger brothers, at other times 
such, who although inheriting good estates, yet happen- 
ed to be well educated, and provided with learning. 
Such, under that king, were Hyde, Bridgman, Clifford, 
Osborn, Godolphin, Ashley, Cooper : few or none under 
the short reign of King James II. : under King William, 
Somen, Montague, Churchill, Vernon, Boyle, and many 
others: under the queen, Harley, St. John, Harcourt, 
Trevor: who indeed were persons of the best private 
families, but unadorned with titles. So in the following 
reign, Mr. Robert Walpole was for many years prime 
minister, in which post he still happily continues : his 
brother Horace is ambassador extraordinary to France* 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Craggs, without the least alliance 
to support them, have been secretaries of state. 

If the facts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could with a little farther recollection produce 
many more instances) I would ask again, how it has hap- 
pened, that in a nation plentifully abounding with nobi- 
lity, so great share in the most competent parts of pub- 
lic management has been for so long a period chiefly en- 
trusted to commoners; unless some omissions or defects 
of the highest import may be charged upon those, to 
whom the care of educating our noble youth had been 
committed ? For, if there be any difference between hu- 
man creatures in the point of natural parts, as we usual- 
ly call them, it should seem, that the advantage lies on 
the aide of children born from noble and wealthy pa* 
rents; the same traditional sloth and luxury, which ren- 
der their body weak and effeminate, perhaps refining 
and giving a freer motion to the spirits, beyond what can 
be expected from the gross, robust issue of meaner mor- 
tals. Add to this the peculiar advantages, ^Uick *& 
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youfig noblemen possess by the privilege* of their bfctk 
Such af a ftee access to courts, add a universal defi* 
Mace paid to their person*. 

But as my Lord Baccto charge* if for & fault ot 
princes, that they are tapatieirt to compass etfds, villi* 
eat giving themselves the trouble of consulting or €£t* 
Outing the meant; so perhaps it may be the disposition 
of young nobles* either from the indulgence of p&renty 
-tutors, and governors, or their own inactivity, that tfcej 
expect the accomplishments of a good education, wiU*- 
out the least expense of time or study to acquire tbenw 

What X said last I am ready to retract, fof the cos* is 
infinitely worse ; and the very maxims set up to direct 
modem education are enough to destroy all tie seeds ot 
knowledge, honour, wisdom, and virtue among «& The 
current opinion prevails, that the study of tireek aafd 
Latin is loss of time; that public schools, by mingling 
Jhe sons of noblemen with those of the vulgar, engage 
the former in bad company; that whipping breaks th* 
Spirits of lads well born; that universities make young 
men pedants ; that to dance, fence, speak French* and 
know how to behave yourself among great persons of 
both sexes, comprehend* the whole duty of & geutlo- 
man. 

I cannot but think, this wise system of education haft 
been much cultivated among us, by those worthies of the 
army, who during the last war returned from Ffoftdefs 
at the close of each campaign, became the dictators of 
behaviour, dress, and politeness, to all those youngsters, 
Who frequent ehoeolate-coifee-gaming-hoiises, drawing* 
rooms, operas, levees, and assemblies: where ft colonel 
by his pay, perquisites, and plunder, was qualified to 
outshine many peers of the realm; and by the influence 
of an exotic habit and demeanour, added to other foreigi 
accornplishmtate, gave the law to the whole town, tod 
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- was copied as the standard pattern of whatever was re- 
fined In dress, equipage, conversation, or diversions. 

I remember, in those times, an admired original of that 
vocation, sitting in a coffeehouse near two gentlemen, 
whereof one was of the clergy, who were engaged in 
some discourse, that savoured of learning. This officer 
thought fit to interpose, and professing to deliver the 
sentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own (and pro 
bably he did so of too many among them) turned to the 
clerg yman , and spoke in the following manner : ** D — n 
me, doctor, say what you will, the army is the only 
school for gentlemen. Do you think my Lord Marlbo- 
rough beat die French with Greek and Latin ? D — n me, 
a scholar when he comes into good company, what is he 
but an ass? D — n me, I would be glad by G — d to see 
any of your scholars with his nouns, and his verbs, and 
his philosophy, and trigonometry, what a figure he would 

make at a, siege, or blockade, or rencountering 

D — n me," &c. After which he proceeded with a vol- 
ley of military terms, less significant, sounding worse, 
and harder to be understood, than any that were erfr 
Coined by the commentators upon Aristotle. I Would 
not here be thought to charge the soldiery with igno- 
rance and contempt of learning, without allowing excep- 
tions, of which I have known many ; but, however, the 
Worst example, especially in a great majority, will cer- 
tainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, ill the 
time of his ministry, never passed by White's chocolate- 
house (the common rendezvous of infamous sharpers and 
noble cullies) without bestowing a curse upon that fa- 
mous academy, as the bane of half the English nobility. 
I have likewise been told another passage concerning 
that great minister, which, because it gave a humorous 
idea of one principal ingredient in modern e&\rc*\\tit*, 
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take as follows: Le Sack, the famous French dancing- 
master, in great admiration, asked a friend, whether it 
were true, that Mr. Harley was made an earl and lord 
treasurer? and finding it confirmed, said, " Well; I 
wonder what the devil the queen could see in him ; for 
I attended him two years, and he was the greatest dunce 
that ever I taught."* 

Another hinderance to good education, and I think the 
greatest of any, is that pernicious custom iu rich and no- 
ble families, of entertaining French tutors in their houses. 
These wretched pedagogues are enjoined by the father* 
to take special care that the boy shall be perfect in his 
French ; by the mother, that master must not walk till 
he is hot, nor be suffered to play with other boys,. nor be 
wet in his feet, nor daub his clothes, and to see the danc- 
ing master attends constantly, and does his duty ; she 
farther insists, that the child be not kept too long poring 
on his book, because he is subject to sore eyes, and pf m 
weakly constitution. 

By these methods, the young gentleman is, in every 
article, as fully accomplished at eight • years old* as at 
eight-and-twenty, age adding only to the growth of Ms 
person and his vices ; so that if you should look at him 
in his boyhood through the magnifying end of a perspec- 
tive, and in his manhood through the other, it would be 
impossible to spy any difference ; the same airs, the same 
strut, the same cock of his hat, and posture of his sword, 
(as far as the change of fashions will allow) the same un- 
derstanding, the same compass of knowledge, with the 
very same absurdity, impudence, and impertinence of 
tongue. 

He is taught from the nursery, that he must inherit a 
great estate, and has no need to mind his book, which is 

* The story of Le Sack many of the Dean's friends have heard him 
ttU, aa he had it from the earl himself; D. 9. 
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a lenoft he never forgets to the end of his life, 
chief solace is to steal down and play at spanfarthing 
with the page or young blackamoor, or little favourite 
footboy, one of which is his principal confidant and bo- 
som friend. 

There is one young lord* in this town, who, by an un- 
exampled piece of good fortune, was miraculously 
snatched out of the gulf of ignorance, confined to a 
public school for a due term of years, well whipped 
when he deserved it, clad no better than bis comrades, 
and always their playfellow on the same foot, had no 
precedence in the school, but what was given him by his 
nerit, and lost it whenever he was negligent. It is well 
known, how many mutinies were bred at this unprece- 
dented treatment, what complaints among his relations, 
and other great ones of both sexes ; that his stockings 
with silver-clocks were ravished from him ; that he wore 
ak own hair; that his dress was undistinguished; that 
he was not fit to appear at a ball or assembly, nor suffered 
to go to either : and it was with the utmost difficulty, 
that Tie became qualified for his present removal, -There 
lie may probably be farther persecuted, and possibly 
with success, if the firmness of a very worthy governor 
and his own good dispositions will not preserve him. I 
confess, I cannot but wish, he may go on in the way he 
began; because I have a curiosity to know by so singular 
an experiment, whether truth, honour, justice, tempe- 
rance, courage, and good sense, acquired by a school and 
college education, may not produce a very tolerable 
fed, although he should happen to fail in one or two of 
those accomplishments, which, in the general vogue, are 
held so important to the finishing of a gentleman. 

• Lord Mountcasbel, bred at Or. Sheridan'* school. D, S,. 
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It is tene» I have known an academical education to 
hare been exploded la public assemblies ; nod have 
heard more than one or two persons of high rank de- 
dare, they could learn nothing more at Oxford and 
Cambridge, than to drink ale and smoke tobacco ; where- 
in I firmly believed them, and could have added some 
hundred examples from my own observation in cine of 
those universities; but they all were of young heirs sent 
thither only for form ; either from schools, where they 
were not suffered by their careful parents to stay above 
three months in the year ; or from under the manage- 
ment of French family tutors, who yet often attended 
them to their college, to prevent all possibility of their 
improvement : but I never yet knew any one person of 
quality, who followed his studies at the university, and 
carried away his just proportion of learning, that was not 
ready upon all occasions to celebrate and defend that 
course of education, and to prove a patron of learn- 
ed men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education* 
which ought to have* much weight, even with those who 
have no learning at nil. The books read at school 
and college are full of incitements to virtue, and discou- 
ragements from vice, drawn from the wisest rea- 
sons, the strongest motives, and the most influencing 
examples. Thus young minds are filled early with an 
inclination to good, and an abhorrence of evil, both 
Which increase in them, according to the advances they 
make in literature ; and although they may be, and too 
often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and the 
opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregularities, 
when they come forward into the great world, yet it is 
ever with reluctance and compunction of mind ; because 
their bias to virtue still continues. They may stray 
sometimes, out of infirmity or compliance ; but they 
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will soon return to the right road, nod keep it always in 
view. I speak only of those excesses, which are too 
much the attendants of youth and wanner blood; lor 
as to the points of honour, truth, justice, and other noble 
gift* of the mind, wherein the temperature of the body 
has no concern, they are seldom or ever known to be 
wild. 

I have engaged myself very unwarily in too copious a 
subject for so short a paper. The present scope I w ould 
aim at, is, to prove that some proportion of human know- 
ledge appears requisite to those, who by their birth or 
fortune are called to the making of laws, and in a subordi- 
nate way to the execution of them ; and that such know- 
ledge is not to be obtained, without a miracle, under the 
frequent, corrupt, and sottish methods of educating those, 
who are born to wealth or titles. For I would have It 
remembered, that I do by no means confine these re- 
marks to young persons of noble birth; the same errous 
running through all families, where there is wealth 
enough to afford, that their sons (at least the eldest) may 
be good for nothing. Why should my son be a scholar, 
when it is not intended that he should live by his learn- 
ing ? By this rule, if what is commonly said be true, that 
" money answers all things," why should my son be ho- 
nest, temperate, just, or charitable, since he has no inten- 
tion to depend upon any of these qualities for a main- 
tenance ? 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, the 
matter is not so bad as I would make it ; and God, who 
works good out of evil, acting only by the ordinary 
course and rule of nature, permits this continual circula- 
tion of humau things, for his own unsearchable ends. 
The father grows rich by avarice, injustice, oppression ; 
he is a tyrant in the neighbourhood over slaves and beg- 
gars, whom he calk his tenants. Why should he desire 
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to have qualities infused into his son, which himself ne- 
rer possessed, or knew, or found the want of, in the ac- 
quisition of his wealth ? The son, bred in sloth and idle- 
ness, becomes a spendthrift, a cully, a profligate, and 
goes out of the world a beggar, as his father came in :* 
thus the former is punished for his own sins, as well as 
for those of the latter. The dunghill, having raised a 
huge mushroom of short duration, is now spread to enrich 
other men's lands. It is indeed of worse consequence, 
where noble families are gone to decay ; because their 
titles and privileges outlive their estates; and politi- 
cians tell us, that nothing is more dangerous to the pub- 
lic, than a numerous nobility without merit or fortune.. 
But even here God has likewise prescribed some reme- 
dy in the order of nature; so many great families com- 
ing to an end, by the sloth, luxury, and abandoned 
lusts, which enervated their breed through every suc- 
cession, producing gradually a more effeminate race 
wholly unfit for propagation. 

* It Should be— 1 aihis father came into it. 5. 
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AN ESSAY ON CONVERSATION.* 



I havs observed few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or at least so slightly handled as this ; and in- 
deed I know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, 
dot yet, upon which there seems so much to be said. 

Most things pursued by men for the happiness of pub- 
lic or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, that 
they seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a good 
marriage, a perfect form of government, with some others, 
require so many ingredients, so good in their several 
kinds, and so much nkeness in mixing them, that for 
some thousands of years men have despaired of reducing 

! their schemes to perfection : but, in conversation, it is, 
or might be otherwise : for here we are only to avoid a 
multitude of errors, which, although a matter of some 
difficulty, may be in every man's power, for want of 
which it remains as mere an idea as the other. There- 

\ fore, it seems to me, that the truest way to understand 
conversation, is to know the faults and errors to which it 

i is subject, and from thence every man to form maxims to 
himself whereby it may be regulated, because it requires 

\ » Dr. Swift adopted this title torn Sir William Temple. "S . 
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few talents to which most men are not bora, or at least 
may not acquire, without any great genius or study. 
For nature has left every man in a capacity of being 
agreeable, though not of shining in company ; and there 
are a hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who, 
by a very few faults, that they might correct in half an 
hour, are not so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this sub- 
ject by mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and in- 
nocent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and condi- 
tion of life, and so much in all men's power, should be so 
much neglected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note these 
errors that are obvious, as well as others which are sel- 
domer observed, since there are few so obvious, . or ac- 
knowledged, into which most men, some time or otter, 
are not apt to run. 

For instance : Nothing k more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remem- 
ber to have seen five people together, where some one 
among them has not been predominant in that kind, to 
the great constraint and disgust of all the rest But 
among such as deal in multitudes of words, none ate 
comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who proceeds 
with much thought and caution, makes his prefect, 
branches out into several digressions, finds a hint that puts 
him in mind of another story, which he promises to teil 
you when this is done; comes back regularly to bis 
jeet, cannot readily call to mind some person's 
holding his head, complains of his memory ; the whole 
company all tins while in suspense ; at length says, it is 
no matter, and so goes on. And, to crown the business, 
it perhaps proves at last a story the company has heard 
fifty times before ; or, at best, some insipid adventure of 
the relater. 
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Another general fault in conversation, is that of those 
who affect to talk of themselves : Some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives : will 
relate the annals of their diseases, with the several 
symptoms and circumstances of them; will enumerate 
the hardships and injustice they have suffered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law. Others are more 
dexterous, and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own praise : They will call a witness to 
remember, they always foretold what would happen in 
such a case, but none would believe them ; they advis- 
ed such a man from the beginning, and told him the con- 
sequence, just as they happened ; but he would have 
his own way. Others, make a vanity of telling their 
faults; they are the strangest men in the world ; they 
cannot dissemble ; they own it is a folly ; they have lost 
abundance of advantages by it ; but if you would give 
them the world, they cannot help it ; there is something 
in their nature that abhors insincerity and constraint; 
with many other insufferable topics of the same alti- 
tude. , 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready to think be is so to others ; without once 
making this easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other men, than theirs 
have with him ; and how little that is, he is sensible 
enough. 

Where company has met, I often have observed two 
persons discover, by some accident, that they were bred 
together at the same school or university ; after which 
the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen while 
these two are refreshing each other's memory, with the 
arch tricks and passages of themselves and their com- 
rades. 

vol. mi. c 
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I know a great officer of the army who will sit for 
some time with a supercilious and impatient silence, full , 
of auger and contempt for those who are talking ; at 

i 



i 



length of a sudden demand audience, decide the matter 
in a short dogmatical way ; then withdraw within him- 
self again, and vouchsafe to talk no more, until his spirits 
circulate again to the same point. 

There are some faults in conversation, which none 
are so subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much 
as when they are with each other. If they have opened 
their mouths, without endeavouring to say a witty thing, 
they think it is so tnany words lost : it is a torment to 
the hearers, as much as to themselves, to see them upon 
the rack for invention, and in perpetual constraint, with 
so little success. They must do something extraordina- 
iy, in order to acquit themselves, and answer their cha- 
racter, else the standers-by may be disappointed, and be 
apt to think them only like the rest of mortals. I have I 
known two men of wit industriously brought together, hi 
order to entertain the company, where they have made | 
a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the mirth at 
their own expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never easy but where he 
can be allowed to dictate and preside : he neither ex- 
perts to be informed or entertained, but to display his 
own talents. His business is to be good company, and 
not good conversation ; and therefore he chooses to fre- 
quent those who are content to listen, and profess them- 
selves his admirers. And indeed, the worst conversa- 
tion I ever remember to have heard in my life, was 
that at Will's coffeehouse, where the wits (as they were 
called) used formerly to assemble ; that is to say, five 
or six men, who had writ plays, or at least prologues, or 
had share in a miscellany, came thither, and entertained 
one •another with their trifling composures, in so impor- 
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tant an air, as if they had been the noblest efforts of hu- 
man nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended on 
them ; and they were usually attended with an humble 
audience of young students from the inns of court, or the 
universities ; who, at due distance, listened to these ora- 
cles, and returned home with great contempt for their 
law and philosophy, their heads filled with trash, under 
die name of politeness, criticism, and belles lettres. 

By these means, the poets, for many years past, were 
all overrun with pedantry. • For, as I take it, the word 
is not properly used ; because pedantry is the too fre- 
quent or unseasonable obtruding our own knowledge in 
common discourse, and placing too great a value upon 
it; by which definition, men of the court, or the army, 
may be as guilty of pedantry, as a philosopher or a 
divine ; and it is the same vice in women, when they 
are over copious upon the subject of their petticoats, or 
their fans, or their china. For which reason, although 
It be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, to 
put men upon talking on subjects they are best versed 
in, yet that is a liberty a wise mau could hardly take ; 
because, beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what 
he would never improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
miraick, or buffoon, who has a general reception at the 
good tables ; familiar and domestic with persons of the 
first quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to 
divert the company ; against which I have no objection. 
You go there as to a farce or a puppet-show ; your bu- 
siness is only to laugh in season, either out of inclination 
or civility, while this merry companion is acting his 
part. It is a business he has undertaken, and we are 
to suppose he is paid for his day's work. I only quar- 
rel, when. in select and private meetings, where men of 
wit and learning are invited to pass an evening \\\\% 
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jester should be admitted to run over his circle of tricks, 
and make the whole company unfit for any other con- 
versation, beside the indignity of confounding men's ta- 
leuts at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it 
is our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this, and 
turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or 
being smart ; just as when an expensive fashion comes 
up, those who are not able to reach it, content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passes for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him out 
of countenance, and make liiai ridiculous; sometimes to 
expose the defects of his person or understanding ; on all 
which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid 
the imputation of not being able to take a jest It is 
admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this art, 
singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his 
side, and then carrying all before him. The French, 
from whence we borrow the word, have a quite differ- 
ent idea of the thing, and so had we in the politer age of 
our fathers. Raillery, was to say something that at first 
appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by some turn of 
wit unexpected and surprising, ended always in a com- 
pliment, and to the advantage of the person it was ad- 
dressed to. And surely one of the best rules in conver- 
sation is, never to say a thing which any of the compa- 
ny can reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid : nor 
can there auy thing be well more contrary to the ends 
for which people meet together, than to part unsatisfied 
with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation which appear 

very different, jet arise from the same root, and arc 

equally blameable,- I mean an impatience to interrupt 

others; and the uneasiness of being interrupted our 
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serves. The two chief ends of conversation are to en- 
tertain and improve those we are among, or to receive 
those benefits ourselves; which whoever will consider, 
cannot easily ran into either of those two errors ; be- 
cause when any man speaks in company, it is to be sup- 
posed he does it for his hearers' sake, and not his own ; 
so that common discretion will teach us not to force their 
attention, if they are not willing to lend it; nor, on the 
other side, to interrupt him who is in possession, be- 
cause that is in the grossest manner to give the preference 
to our own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will not 
suffer them to interrupt you ; but what is almost as- bad, 
will discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the 
watch until you have done, because they have started 
something in their own thoughts, which they long to be 
delivered of. Mean time, they are so far from regard- 
ing what passes, that their imaginations are wholly turn- 
ed upon what they have in reserve, for fear it should 
slip out of their memory ; and thus they confine their 
invention, which might otherwise range over a hundred 
tilings full as good, and that might be much more natur- 
ally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some peo- 
ple, by practising among their intimates, have introduc- 
ed into their general conversation, and would have it 
pass for innocent freedom or humour , which4s a dan- 
gerous experiment in our northern climate, where all 
the little decorum and politeness we have, are purely 
forced by art, and are so ready to lapse into barbarity. 
This, among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, of 
which we have many instances in Plautus. It seems to 
have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by 
preferring the scum of the people, made it a court enter- 
tainment, of which I have heard many particulars ; .and 
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considering all things were tamed upside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious: although it was a piece of 
policy found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excelleut at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can 
draw out upon occasion in aD companies; and, consider- 
ing how low conversation runs now among us, it is not 
altogether a contemptible talent; however, it is subject 
to two unavoidable defects, frequent repetition, and be- 
ing soon exhausted; so that whoever values this gift in 
himself has need of a good memory, and ought fre- 
quently to shift his company, that he may not discover 
the weakness of his fund ; for those who are thus en- 
dowed, have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in pri- 
vate conversation, whether their faculty be natural, or 
acquired by practice, and often venturing. Natural elo- 
cution, although it may seem a paradox, usually springs 
from a barrenness of invention, and of words ; by which 
men who have only one stock of notions upon every 
subject, and one set of phrases to express them in, they 
swim upon the superfices, and offer themselves on every, 
occasion; therefore, men of much learning, and who know 
the compass of a language, are generally the worst 
talkers on a sudden, until much practice has inured and 
emboldened them; because they are confounded with 
plenty of matter, variety of notions, and of words, which 
they cannot readily choose, but are perplexed and en* 
tangled by too great a choice ; which is no disadvan** 
tage in private conversation; where, on the other side, 
the talent of haranguing is, of all others, most insupport- 
able. 
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Nothing has spoiled mea more for conversation, than 
the character of being wits; to support which, they ne- 
ver fail of encouraging a number of followers and admi- 
rers, who list themselves in their service, wherein they 
find their accouuts on both sides, by pleasing their mu- 
tual vanity. This has given the former such an air of 
superiority, and made the latter so pragmatics^ that 
neither of them are well to be endured. I say nothing 
here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling of 
lies, or of those who are troubled with the disease c tiled 
the wandering of the thoughts, so that they are never 
present in mind at what passes in discourse; for, who- 
ever labours under any of these possessions, is as unfit 
for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in con- 
versation that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too 
{rose to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk ; 
but I pretend only to treat the errors of conversation 
in general, and not the several subjects qf discourse, 
which would be infinite. Thus we see how human na- 
ture is most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which 
is held the great distinction between meu and brutes ; 
and how little advantage we make of that, which might 
be the greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, 
as well as useful pleasure of life : in default of which, 
we are forced to take up with those poor amusements of 
dress %id visiting, or the more pernicious ones of play, 
drink, and vicious amours; whereby the nobility and 
gentry of both sexes are entirely corrupted both in body 
and mind, and have lost all notions of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity ; which, under the name of fop- 
peries, have been for some time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious 
consequences thereof upon our humours and dift\Kys\\.\Q\i%, 
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has been owing, among other causes, to the custom art- 
sen, for some time past, of excluding women from any 
share in our society, farther than in parties at play, or 
dancing, or in the pursuit of an amour. I take the highest 
period of politeness in England (and it is of the same 
date in France) to have been the peaceable part of King 
Charles the First's reign: and from what we read of 
those times, as well as from the accounts I have former- 
ly met with from some who Mved in that court, the me- 
thofls then used for raising and cultivating conversation 
were altogether different from ours: several ladies* 
whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, had 
assemblies at their houses, where persons of the best un- 
derstanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the evenings 
in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were 
occasionally started ; and although we are apt to ridicule 
the sublime platonic notions they had, or personated 
in love and friendship, I conceive their refinements were 
grounded upon reason, and that a little grain of the romance 
is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of 
human nature, without which it is apt to degenerate in- 
to every thing that is sordid, vicious, and low. If there 
were no other use in the conversation of ladies, it is suf- 
ficient that it would lay a restraint upon those odious to- 
pics of immodesty and indecencies, into which the rude- 
ness of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, there- 
fore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a vi- 
zard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, in the com- 
pany of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and 
disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently ac- 
quit themselves, and entertain their company, with relat- 
ing facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of 
such common incidents as happen every day ; and this 
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I have observed more frequently among the Scoti than; 
any other nation, who are very careful not to omit the 
minutest circumstances of time or place ; which kind of 
discourse, if it were not a little relieved by the uncouth 
terms and phrases, as well as accent and gesture, pecu- 
liar to that country, would be hardly tolerable. It is 
not a fault in company to talk much ; but to continue it 
long is certainly one; for, if the majority of those wha 
are got together be naturally silent or cautious, the con- 
versation will flag, unless it be often renewed by one 
among them, who can start new subjects, provided he 
does not dwell upon them, that leave room for answer* 
and replies. 
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A LETTER OF ADVICE 

TO 
A YOUNG POET. 

TQCtRHB WITH A rROFOSAI. *M THE EHCOUjtA61« 
MEKT OF rOETRT IH UOIAND. 



11 Sic honor efnomen divinis ratibus atque 
Cantti&ibus venit" > Hon: 



^ik, Dec. 1, 1720. 

AS I have always professed a friendship for you, 
and have therefore been more inquisitive into your con* 
duct and studies than is usually agreeable to young 
men; so I must owu I am not a little pleased to find, by 
your last account, that you have entirely bent your 
thoughts to English poetry, with design to make it your 
profession and business. Two reasons incline me to en- 
courage you in this study ; one, the narrowness of your 
present circumstances ; the other, the great use of poetry 
to mankind and society, and in every employment of 
life.* Upon these views, I cannot but commend your 

* " Perhaps it is one of the best things that can be said of poetry, 
that it helps us to pass over the toils and troubles of this tiresome jour- 
ney, our life $ as horses are encouraged and spirited up the better to 
bear their; labour, by the jingling of bells about their heads. Indeed^ 
as to myself I have been used to this odd cordial so long, that it hit 
no effect upon me; but you, madam, are in your honeymoon of poc- 

c 3 
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wise resolution to withdraw so early from other unpro- 
fitable and severe studies, and betake yourself to that, 
which, if you have good hick, will advance your for- 
tune, and make you an ornament to your friends and 
your country. It may be your justification, and farther 
encouragement, to consider, that history, ancient or mo- 
dern, cannot furnish you an instance of one person, emi- 
nent in any station, who was not in some measure versed 
m poetry, or at least a welKwisher to the professors of 
it; neither would I despair to prove, if legally called 
thereto, that it is impossible to be a good soldier, divine, 
or lawyer, or even so much as an eminent bellman, or 
ballad-singer, without some taste of poetry, and a compe- 
tent skill in versification : but I say the less of this, be- 
cause the renowned Sir P. Sidney has exhausted the 
fobject before me, in his defence of poesie, on which I 
shall make no other remark but this, that he argues there 
as if he really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made one verse since 
I was at school, where I suffered too much for my blun- 
ders in poetry to have any love to it ever since, I am not 
able, from any experience of my own, to give you those 
instructions you desire ; neither will I declare (for I love 
to conceal my passions) how much I lament my neglect 
of poetry in those periods of my life which were proper- 
est for improvements in that ornamental part of learning ; 
besides, my age and infirmities might well excuse me to 
you, as being unqualified to be your writing-master, 

try; you have teen only the smiles, and enjoyed the caresses of 
Apollo, Nothing is so pleasant to a muse as the first children of the 
imagination ; but, when once she coves to find it mere conjugal duty, 
and the care of her numerous progeny daily grows upon her, it is alia 
soar tax for past pleasure. I find by experience, that his owir fiddly 
is no great pleasure to a common fiddler, alter once the first good 
conceit of himself is lost." Pope, Letters to a Lady, p. 32. 3Y. ' 
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with spectacles on, and a shaking hand. However, thai 
I may not be altogether wanting to you in an affair of so 
much importance to your credit and happiness, I shall 
here give you some scattered thoughts upon the subject, 
such as I have gathered by reading and observation. 
« There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with scholars, and the meanest, considering the 
materials' of it, whether it be a joint of wheateu straw 
(the old Arcadian pipe) or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped feather, or a corking pin. Farther- 
more, this same diminutive tool, for the posture of it, 
usually reclines its head on the thumb of the right hand, 
sustains the foremost finger upon its breast, and is itself 
supported by the second. This is commonly known by 
the name of a fescue ; I shall here therefore, condescend 
to be this little elementary guide, and point out some 
particulars, which may be of use to you in your horn- 
book of poetry. 

In the first place, I am not yet convinced, that it is at 
all necessary for a modern poet to believe in God, or 
have any serious sense of religion; and in this article 
you must give me leave to suspect your capacity : be- 
cause, religion being what your mother taught you, you 
will hardly find it possible, at least not easy, all at once 
to get over those early prejudices, so far as to think it 
better to be a great wit than a good christian, though 
herein the general practice is against you ; so that it, 
upon inquiry, you find in youiself any such softnesses, 
owing to the nature of your education, my advice is, 
that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having no 
farther business with it in the way of poetry; unless you 
will be content to pass for an insipid, or will submit- to 
be hooted at by your fraternity, or can disguise your re- 
ligion, as well-bred men do their learning, in complai- 
sance to company. 
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For poetry, as it has been managed for some jean 
past, by such as make a business of it (and of such only 
I speak here, for I do not call him a poet that writes for 
his diversion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler 
who amuses himself with a violin) I say, our poetry of 
late has been altogether disengaged from the narrow no- . 
tions of virtue and piety, because it has been found, by 
experience of our professors, that the smallest quantity 
of religion, like a single drop of malt liquor in claret, 
will muddy and discompose the brightest poetical 
genius. 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, 
and sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, which, 
taken seriously, are a wonderful check to wit and hu- 
mour, and such as a true poet cannot possibly give into, 
with a saving to his poetical license ; but yet it is neces- 
sary for him, that others should believe those things se- 
riously, that his wit may be exercised on their wisdom 
for so doing; for though a wit need not have religion, 
religion is necessary to a wit, as an instrument is to the 
hand that plays upon it : and for this, the moderns plead 
the example of their great idol Lucretius, who had not 
been by half so eminent a poet (as he truly was) but 
thai he stood tiptoe on religion, Retigio p&tibus subjects 
and, by that rising ground, had the advantageof all the 
poets of Iris own or following times, who were not mount- 
ed on the same pedestal. 

Besides, it is farther to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of the qualifications 
of a good poet, insists chiefly on the liber sphHus; by 
which I have been ignorant enough heretofore to suppose 
he meant, a good invention, or great compass of thought, 
or a sprightly imagination : but I have learned a better 
construction, from the opinion and practice of the mo- 
derns; and, taking it li.crajly for a free spirit, t. e. a 
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spirit, or mind, free or disengaged from all prejudices 
concerning God, religion, and another world, it is to me 
a plain account why our present set of poets are, and 
bold theniselves obliged to be, freethinkers. 

But, although I cannot recommend religion upon the 
practice of some of our most eminent English poets, yet 
I can justly advise you, from their example, to be con- 
Tenant in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make your- 
self entirely master of them ; in which, however, I in- 
tend nothing less than imposing upon you a task of 
piety. Far be it from me to desire you to believe them, 
or lay any great stress upon their authority ; in that you 
may do as you think fit ; but to read them as a piece of 
necessary furniture for a wit and a poet ; which is a 
very different view from that of a christian. For I have 
made it my observation, that the greatest wits have been 
the best textuaries : our modern poets are, all to a man, 
almost as well read in the Scriptures as some of our di- 
vines, and often abound more with the phrase. They 
have read them historically, critically, musically, comic- 
ally, poetically, and every other way except religiously, 
and have found their account in doing so. For the 
Scriptures are undoubtedly a fund of wit, and a subject 
for wit You may, according to the modern practice, 
be witty upon them, or out of them : and, to speak the 
truth, but for them, I know not what our play wrights 
would do for images, allusions, similitudes, examples, or 
even language itself. Shut up the Sacred Books, and I 
would be bound our wit would run down like an alarum, 
or fall as the stocks did, and ruin half the poets in these 
kingdoms. And if that were the case, how would most 
of that tribe (all, I think, but the immortal Addison, who 
made a better use of his Bible, and a few more) who dealt 
bo freely in that fund, rejoice that they bad draws out to 
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time, and left the present generation of poets to be the 
bubbles. 

But here I must enter one caution, and desire you to 
take notice, that in this advice of reading the Scriptures, 
I had not the least thought concerning your qualification 
that way for poetical orders ; which I mention, because 
I find a notion of that kind advanced by one of our Eng- 
lish poets, and is, I suppose, maintained by the rest He. 
says to Spenser, in a pretended vision, 

'• With hands laid on, ordain me fit 

•• Pot the great cure and ministry of wit M 

Winch passage is, in my opinion, a notable allusion to the 
Scriptures; and making but reasonable allowances for 
the small circumstance of profaneness, bordering close 
upon blasphemy, is inimitably fine; beside some useful 
discoveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in 
poetry, that these bishops must ordain young poets, and 
with laying on hands ; and that poetry is a cure of souls; 
and, consequently speaking, those who have such cures 
ought to be poets, and too often are so : and indeed, as of 
old, poets and priests were one and the same function, 
the alliance of those ministerial offices is to this day hap- 
pily maintained in the same persons ; and this I take to 
be the only justifiable reason for that appellation which 
they so much affect, I mean the modest title of divine 
poets. However, having never been present at the ce- 
remony of ordaining to the priesthood of poetry, I own 
I have no notion of the thing, and shall say the less of 
it here. 

Ite'Scripojares then being generally both the fountain 
and subject of modern wit, I could do no less than give 
them tbe •preference in your reading. After a thorough 
acquaintance with them, I would advise you to turn your 
thoughts to human literature, which yet I say more % 
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compliance with'vulgar opinions, than according to my 
own sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more, than to 
see the prejudices of mankind as to this matter of human 
learning, who have generally thought it is necessary to be 
a good scholar in order to be a good poet ; than which 
nothing is falser in fact, or more contrary to practice 
and experience. Neither will I dispute the matter if 
any man will undertake to show me one professed poet 
now in being, who is any thing of what may be justly 
called a scholar ; or is the worse poet for that, but per* 
haps the better, for being so little encumbered with the 
pedantry of learning : it is true, the contrary was the 
opinion of our forefathers, which we of this age have' 
devotion enough to receive from them on their own 
terms, and unexamined, but not sense enough to per- 
ceive it was a gross mistake in them. So Horace has 
told us : 

" Scribcndi recte sapere est et principium et fans, 
44 Rem tibi Socraticae potenint ortendere charts." 

But, to see the different casts of men's heads, somev 
not inferior to that poet in understanding, (if you will 
take their own word for it,) do see no consequence in 
this rule, and are not ashamed to declare themselves of 
a contrary opinion. Do not many men write well in' 
common account, who have nothing of that principle ? 
Many are too wise to be poets, and others too much 
poets to be wise. Must a man, forsooth, be no less than 
a philosopher to be a poet, when it is plain that some of 
the greatest idiots of the age are our prettiest performers 
that way ? And for this, I appeal to the judgment and 
- observation of mankind. Sir Ph. Sidney's notable re- 
mark upon this nation, may not be improper to mention 
here. He says, u In our neighbour country Ireland, 
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where true learning goes very bare, -yet are their poet* 
held in devout reverence ;" which shows, that learning 
is no way necessary either to the making of a poet, or 
judging of him. And farther, to * see the fate of things, 
notwithstanding our learning here is as bare as ever, yet 
are our poets not held, as formerly, in devout rever- 
ence ; but are, perhaps, the most contemptible race of 
mortals now in this kingdom, which is no less to be won- 
dered at than lamented. 

. Some of the old philosophers were poets, as, according 
to die forementioned author, Socrates and Plato were : 
which, however, is what I did not know before ; but that 
does not say that all poets are, or that any need be phi- 
losophers, otherwise than as those are so called who are 
a little out at the elbows. In which sense the great 
Shakspeare might have been a philosopher ; but was no 
scholar, yet was au excelleut poet Neither do I think 
a late most judicious critic so much mistaken, as others 
do, in advancing this opinion, that " Shakspeare had 
been a worse poet, had he been a better scholar :" and 
Sir W. Davenant is another instance in the same kind. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that Plato was an avowed 
enemy to poets; which is, perhaps, the reason why po- 
ets have been always at enmity with his profession ; and 
have rejected all learning and philosophy, for the sake 
of that one philosopher. As I take the matter, neither 
philosophy, nor any part of learning, is more necessary 
to poetry (which, if you will believe the same author, is 
"the sum of all learning") than to know the theory of 
light, and the several proportions and diversifications of 
it in particular colours, is to a good painter. 

Whereas, therefore, a certain author, called Petronius 
Arbiter, going upon the same mistake, has confidently 
declared, that one ingredient of a good poet, is "mens 
tngenti Uterarum flunrine inundata ;" I do on the coo* 
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trary declare, that this his assertion (to speak of it iu \ 
the softest terms) is no better than an invidious and un- 
handsome reflection on all the gentlemen poets of these 
times; for with his good leave, much less than a flood,, 
or inundation, will serve the turn ; and, to my certain 
knowledge, some of our greatest wits in your poetical 
way, have not as much real learning as would cover a 
sixpence in the bottom of a bason ; nor do I think the 
worse of them; for, to speak my private opinion, I am 
ibr every man's working upon his own materials, and 
producing only what he can find within himself, which 
is commonly a better stock than the owner knows it to 
be. I think flowers of wit ought to spring, as those in 
a garden do, from their own root and stem, without fo- 
reign assistance. I would have a man's wit rather like 
a fountain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river, that 
is supplied by several streams from abroad. 

Or, if it be necessary, as the case is with some barren 
wits, to take in the thoughts of others in order to draw 
forth their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is 
thrown into them; in that necessity, I would recom- 
mend some of the approved standard authors of anti- 
quity for your perusal, as a poet and a wit ; because, 
maggots being what you look for, as monkeys do for 
vermin in their keepers' heads, you will find they abound 
in good old authors, as in rich old cheese, net in the 
new ; and for that reason you must have the classics, 
especially the most wormeaten of them, often in your 
hands. 

But with this caution, that you are not to use those 
ancients as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make 
no conscience of picking their pockets and pillaging 
them. Tour business is not to steal from them, but to 
improve upon them, and make their sentiments your 
own ; which is an effect of great judgment; and, though 
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\u difficult, jet very possible, without the scurvy imputa- 
id- tion of filching; for I humbly conceive, though I light 
so my caudle at my neighbour's fire, that does not alter the 
*i property, or make the wick, the wax, or the flame, or 
in the whole candle, less my own. 
al Possibly you may think it a very severe task, to 
a arrive at a competent knowledge of so many of the an- 
x ciente as excel in their way ; and indeed it would be 
n really so, but for the short and easy method lately found 
out of abstracts, abridgments, summaries, «fcc. which are 
admirable expedients for being very learned with little 
or no reading; and have the same use with bunting 
glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning 
in authors, and make them point with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader's imagination. And to this is 
nearly related that other modern device of consulting 
indexes, which is to read books hebraically, and begin 
where others usually end. And this is a compendious 
way of coming to an acquaintance with authors; for au- 
thors are to be used like lobsters, you must look for the 
best meat in the tails, and lay the bodies back again in 
the dish. Tour cunningest thieves (and what else are 
readers, who only read to borrow, i. c. to steal) use to 
cut off the portmanteau from behind, without stay- 
ing to dive into the pockets of the owner. Lastly, you 
are taught thus much in the very elements of philoso- 
phy : for one of the finest rules in logic is, Finis est pri- 
tmta m inUntionc. 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted 
to a late painful and judicious editor of the classics, who 
has laboured in that new way with exceeding felicity. 
Every author, by his management, sweats under him- 
self, being overloaded With his own index, and carries, 
like a north-country pedlar, all his substance and furni- 
ture upon his back, and with as great variety of trifles* 
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To him let all young students make their compliments 
for so much time and pains saved in the pursuit of use- 
ful knowledge ; for whoever shortens a road, is a bene- 
factor to the public, and to every particular person who 
has occasion to travel that way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in 
my time, than the disuse of some ingenious little plays, 
in fashion with young folks when I was a boy, and to 
which the great facility of that age, above ours, in com- 
posing, was certainly owing ; and if any thing has brought 
a damp upon the versification of these times, we have no 
farther than this to go* for the cause of it* Now, could 
these sports be happily revived, I am of opinion your 
wisest course would be to apply your thoughts to them, 
and never fail to make a party when you can, in those 
profitable diversions. For example, crambo is of extraor- 
dinary use to good rhyming, and rhyming is what I have 
ever accounted the very essential of a good poet: and in 
that notion I am not singular; for the aforesaid Sir P. 
Sidney has declared, " That the chief life of modern 
versifying consists in the like sounding of words, which 
we call rhyme;" which is an authority, either without 
exception, or above any reply. Wherefore, you are 
ever to try a good poem as you would sound a pipkin ; 
and if it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no 
flaw in it. Verse without rhyme, is a body without a 
soul (for the " chief life consisteth in the rhyme") or a 
bell without a clapper; which, in strictness, is no bell, 
as being neither of use nor delight. And the same ever 
honoured knight, with so musical an ear, had that vene- 
ration for the tuneableness and chiming of verse, that he 
speaks of a poet as one that has " the reverend title of a 
rhymer." Our celebrated Milton has done these nations 
great prejudice in this particular, having spoiled as 
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many reverend rhymers, by his example, as he has made 
real poets. 

For which reason, I am overjoyed to hear that a very 
ingenious youth of this town is now upon the useful de- 
sign (for which he is never enough to be commeuded) of 
bestowing rhyme upon Milton's Paradise Lost, which 
will make the poem, in that only defective, more heroic 
and sonorous than it hitherto has been. I wish the gen- 
tleman success in the performance ; and, as it is a work in 
which a young man could not be more happily employ- 
ed, or appear in with greater advantage to his character, 
so I am concerned that it did not fall out to be your 
province. 

With much the same view, I would recommend to 
you the witty play of pictures and mottoes, which will 
furnish your imagination with great store of images and 
suitable devices. We of these kingdoms have found 
our account in this diversion, as little as we consider or 
acknowledge it ; for to this we owe our eminent felicity 
in posies of rings, mottoes of snuff boxes, the humours 
of signposts with their elegant inscriptions, &c. in which 
kind of productions not any nation in the world, no, 
not the Dutch themselves, will presume to rival us. 

For much the same reason, it may be proper for you 
to have some insight into the play called, What is it 
like ? as of great use in common practice, to quicken 
slow capacities, and improve the quickest : but the chief 
end of it is, to supply the fancy with varieties of simi- 
lics fqr all subjects. It will teach you to bring things to 
a likeness, which have not the least imaginable con- 
formity in nature, which is properly creation, and the 
. very business of a poet, as his name implies ; and let 
me tell you, a good poet can no more be without a stock 
of similies by him, than a shoemaker without his lasts. 
He should have them sized, and ranged, and foiw^u^ 

4 
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in order in his shop, ready for all customers, and shaped 
to the feet of all sorts of verse : and here I could more 
fully (and I long to do it) insist upon the wonderful har- 
mony and resemblance between a poet and a shoemaker, 
in many circumstances common to both ; such as the 
binding of their temples, the stuff they work upon, and 
the paring-knife they use, &c. but that I would not di- 
.gress, nor seem to trifle in so serious a matter. 

Now I say, if you apply yourself to these diminu- 
tive sports (not to mention others of equal ingenuity, 
such as draw gloves, cross purposes, questions and com- 
mands, and the rest) it is not to be conceived what be- 
nefit (of nature) you will find by them, and how \bey 
will open the body of your invention. To these de- 
vote your spare hours, or rather spare all your hours 
to them, and then you will act as becomes a wise man, 
and make even diversions an improvement ; like the in- 
imitable management of the bee, which does the whole 
business of life at once, and at the same time both feeds, 
and works, and diverts itself. 

Your own prudence will, I doubt not, direct you to 
take a place every evening among the ingenious, in the 
corner of a certain coffee-house in this town, where you 
will receive a turn equally right as to wit, religion, and 
politics ; as likewise to be as frequent at the playhouse 
as you can afford, without selling your books. For, in 
our chaste theatre, even Cato himself might sit to the 
falling of the curtain : besides, you will sometimes meet 
with tolerable conversation among the players : they are 
such a kind of men as may pass, upon the same sort of 
capacities, for wits off the stage, as they do for fine 
gentlemen upon it. Besides, that I have known a factor 
deal in as good ware, and sell as cheap, as the merchant 
himself that employs him. 
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i 
Add to this the expediency of furnishing out ^our 

shelves with a choice collection of modern miscellanies, 
in the gayest edition; and of reading all sorts of plays, 
especially the new, and above all, those of our own 
growth, printed by subscription ;* in which article of 
Irish manufacture, I readily agree to the late proposal, 
and am altogether for "rejecting and renouncing every 
thing that comes from England :" to what purpose should 
we go thither for coals or poetry, when we have a vein 
within ourselves equally good and more convenient ? 
Lastly, 

A common place book is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist without, for this proverbial reason, that " great 
wits have short memories;" and whereas, on the other 
hand, poets, being liars by profession ought to have good 
memories; to reconcile these, a book of this sort is in 
the nature of a supplemental memory, or a record of 
what occurs remarkable in every day's reading or con- 
versation. There you enter not only your own original 
thoughts, (which, a hundred to one, are few and insigni- 
ficant) but such of other men as you think fit to make 
your own, by entering them there. For, take this for a 
rule, when an author is in your books, you have the 
same demand upon him for his wit, as a merchant has 
for your money, when you are in his. 

By these few and easy prescriptions, (with the help 
of a good genius) it is possible you may, in a short time, 
arrive at the accomplishments of a poet, and shine in 
that character-! As for your manner of composing, 

* Alluding to the plays of Mr. Shadwell, whose father Thomas 
was poet laureat from the Revolution till his death. N. 

f " Nullum numen abut si tit prudcntia, is unquestionably true, 
with regard to every thing except poetry; and I am very sure that 
any man of common understanding may, ' by proper culture, care, at- 
tention, and labour, make himself whatever he pleases, except a good 
poet." Chbstibviild, Letter lxxxi. N. 
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and choice of subjects, I cannot take upon me to be 
your director ; but I will venture to give you some 
short hints, which you may enlarge upon at your lei- 
sure. Let me entreat you then, by no means to lay 
aside that notion peculiar to our modern refiners in 
poetry, which is, that a poet must never write or dis- 
course as the ordinary part of mankind do, but in num- 
ber and verse, as an oracle ; which I mention the rather, 
because, upon this principle, I have known heroes 
brought into the pulpit, and a whole sermon composed and 
delivered in blank verse, to the vast credit of the 
preacher, no less than the real entertainment and great 
edification of the audience ; the secret of which I take 
to be this : when the matter of such discourses is but 
mere clay, or as we usually call it, sad stuff; the preach- 
er who can afford no better, wisely moulds, and po- 
lishes, and dries, and washes this piece of earthenware, 
and then bakes it with poetic fire ; after which it will 
ring like any pancroc, and is a good dish to set before 
common guests, as every congregation is, that comes so 
often for entertainment to one place. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our an- 
cestors had, of invoking the muses at the entrance of 
their poems; I suppose, by way of craving a blessing: 
this the graceless moderns have in a great measure laid 
aside, but are not to be followed in that poetical im- 
piety ; for, although to nice ears such invocations may 
sound harsh and disagreeable (as tuning instruments is 
before a concert) they are equally necessary. Again, 
you must not fail to dress your muse in a forehead cloth 
of Greek or Latin, I mean, you are always to make use 
of a quaint motto to all your compositions ; for, beside 
that this artifice bespeaks the reader's opinion of the 
writer's learning, it is otherwise useful and commend- 
able. A bright passage in the front of a poem is a good 
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jnark, like a star io a hone's face ; and the piece will 
certainly go off the better for it. The as magna sona- 
twrum, which, if I remember right, Horace makes one 
qualification of a good poet, may teach you not to gag 
your muse, or stint yourself in words and epithets which 
cost you nothing, contrary to the practice of some few 
out-of-the-way writers, who use a natural and concise 
expression, and affect a style like unto a Shrewsbury 
cake, short and sweet Upon the palate ; they will not af- 
ford you a word more than is necessary to make them 
intelligible, which is as poor and niggardly, a6 it would 
be to set down no more meat than your company will be 
sure to eat up. Words are but lackeys to sense, and 
will dance attendance without wages or compulsion; 
Verba nan invito sequentwr. 

Farthennore, when you set about composing, it may 
be necessary for your ease, and better distillation of 
wit, to put on your worst clothes, and the worse the 
better; for an author, like a limbeck, will yield the 
better for having a rag about him : besides, that I have 
observed a gardener cut the outward rind of a tree, 
(which is the surtout of it) to make it bear well : and 
this is a natural account of the usual poverty of poets, 
and is an argument why wits, of all men living, ought 
to be ill clad. J have always a sacred veneration for 
any one I observe to be a little out of repair in his per- 
son, as supposing him either a poet or a philosopher ; 
because the richest minerals are ever found under the 
most ragged and withered surface of the earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give 
you this caution : that as a handsome way of praising 
is certainly the most difficult point in writing or speak- 
ing, I would by no means advise any young mad to 
make his first essay in panegyric, beside the danger of 
it : for a particular encomium is ever &W&uta& V\\\v 

vol* vm. D 
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more ill-will than any general invective, for which I 
need give no reasons ; wherefore my counsel is, that you 
use the point of your pen, not the feather : let your first 
attempt be a coup d* iclat in the way of libel, lampoon, 
or satire. Knock down half a score reputations, and 
you will infallibly raise your own; and so it be with 
wit, no matter with how little justice ; for fiction is your 
trade. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant : and the way to have the ab- 
solute ascendant of your resty nag, and to keep your 
seat, is, at your first mounting, to afford him the whip 
and spurs plentifully ; after which, you may travel the 
rest of the day with great alacrity. Once kick the 
world, and the world and you will live together at a 
reasonable good understanding. Tou cannot but know 
that those of your profession have been called genus t>* 
ritabile vatum ; and you will find it necessary to quali- 
fy yourself for that waspish society, by exerting your 
talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to abandon 
good nature, only to prove yourself a true poet, which 
you will allow to be a valuable consideration : in a 
word, a young robber is usually entered by a murder : 
a young bound is blooded when he comes first into the 
field : a young bully begins with killing his man : and 
a young poet must show his wit, as the other his cou- 
rage, by cutting, and slashing, and laying about him, and 
banging mankind. 

Lastly, It will be your wisdom to look out betimes 
for a good service for your muse, according to her skill 
and qualifications, whether in the nature of a dairy- 
maid, a cook, or chairwoman : I mean to hire out your 
pen to a party, which will afford you both pay and pro- 
tectioo; and when you have to do with the press (as 
you will iong to be there) lake cart to tesgetk an inv 
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per tun ate friend, to extort your productions with an 
agreeable violence; and whicfa t according to the cue 
between you, you must surrender digito male pertinaci : 
there is a decency in this ; for it no more becomes an 
author, in modesty, to have a hand in publishing his 
own works, than a woman in labour to lay herself. 

I would be very loath to give the least umbrage of 
offence by what I have here said, as I may do, if I 
should be thought to insinuate that .these circumstances 
of good writing have been unknown to, or not observed 
by, the poets of this kingdom : I will do my countrymen 
the justice to say, they have written by the foregoing 
rules with great exactness, and so far as hardly to come 
behind those of their profession in England, in perfec- 
tion of low writing. The sublime indeed is not so com- 
mon with us; but ample amends is made for that want, 
in great abundance of the admirable and amazing, which 
appears in all our compositions. Our very good friend 
(the knight aforesaid) speaking of the force of poetry, 
mentions " rhyming to death, which (adds he) is said 
to be done in Ireland ;" and truly, to our honour be it 
spoken, that power, in a great measure, continues with 
us to this day. 

I would now offer some poor thoughts of mine for the 
encouragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I could hope 
they would be agreeable. I have had many aa aching 
heart for the ill plight of that noble profession here ; 
and it has been my late and early study, how to bring 
it into better circumstances. And surely, considering 
what monstrous wits, in the poetic way, do almost daily 
start up and surprise us in this town ; what prodigious 
geniuses we have here, (of which I could give instances 
without number) and withal of what great benefit it may 
be to our trade to encourage that science bex^iot \\.Ss> 
plain out linen manufacture is advanced \sy Vta %m| 
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waste of paper made by our present set of poets; not to 
mention other necessary uses of the same to shopkeepers, 
especially grocfers, apothecaries, and pastry cooks, and 
I might add, but for our writers, the nation would in a 
little time be utterly destitute of bumfodder, and must of 
necessity import the same from England and Holland, 
where they have it in great abundance by the indefati- 
gable labour of their own wits : I say, these things con- 
sidered, I am humbly of opinion, it would be worth the 
care of our governors to cherish gentlemen of the quill, 
and give them all proper encouragements here. And 
since I am upon the subject, I shall speak my mind very 
freely, and if I add saucily, it is no more than my birth- 
right as a Briton. 

Seriously then, I have many years lamented the want 
of a Grub street in this our large and polite city, unless 
the whole may be called one. And this I have account- 
ed an unpardonable defect in our constitution, ever 
since I had any opinions I could call my own. Every 
one knows Grub street is a market for small ware in wit, 
and as necessary, considering the usual purgings of the 
human brain, as. the nose is upon a man's face : and for the 
same reason, we have here a court, a college, a playhouse, 
and beautiful ladies, and fine gentlemen, and good claret, 
and abundance of pens, ink, and paper, clear of taxes, 
and: every other circumstance to provoke wit ; and yet 
those, whose province it is, have not thought fit to ap- 
point a place for evacuations of it, which is a very hard 
case, as may be judged by comparisons. 

Ami truly this defect has been attended with un- 
speakable inconveniences; for, not to mention the pre- 
judice done to the commonwealth of letters, I am of 
opinion ws suffer in our health by it : I believe our 
Gmvpt*<iw\ and frequent thick fags, are in a great 
measure, owing, to the common eaDponl ol cwa hVl\ vmi 
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that, with good management, our poetical vapours might 
be carried off in a common drain, and fall into one quar- 
ter of the town without infecting the whole, as the case 
is at present, to the great offence of our nobility and 
gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers of all 
sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw 
out their filth and excrcmcntitious productions, in every 
street as they please, what can the consequence be, but 
that the town must be poisoned, and become such another 
jakes, as, by report of great travellers, Edinburgh is at 
night, a thing well to be considered in these pestilential 
times. 

I am not of the society for reformation of manners, 
but, without that pragmatical title, I should be glad to 
see some amendment in the matter before us : wherefore, 
I humbly bespeak the favour of the lord major, the 
court of aldermen, and common council, together with 
die whole circle of arts in this town, and do recommend 
this affair to their most political consideration ; and I 
persuade myself they will not be wanting in their best 
endeavours, when they can serve two such good ends 
at once, as botft to keep the town sweet, and encourage 
poetry in it. Neither do I make any exceptions as to 
satirical poets and lampoon writers, in consideration of 
their office; for though, indeed, their business is to rake 
into kennels, and gather up the filth of streets and fami- 
lies (iu which respect they may be, for aught I know, 
as necessary to the town as scavengers or chimney* 
sweeps) yet I have observed they too, have themselves, 
at the same time, very foul clothes, and, like dirty per- 
sons, leave more filth and Hastiness than they sweep 
away. 

la a word, what I would be at (for I love to be plain - 
in matters of importance to my country) is, that some 
pijvgte jstreet, or blind alley of thia \OTa>mwj>ofc%XVft\ 
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up, at the charge of the public, as an apartment for the 
muses (like those at Rome and Amsterdam, for their fe- 
male relations) and be wholly consigned to the uses of 
our wits, furnished completely with all appurtenances, 
such as authors, supervisors, presses, printers, hawkers, 
shops, and warehouses, abundance of garrets, and every 
other implement and circumstance of wit ; the benefit of 
which would obviously be this, viz. that we should tlieu 
have a safe repository for our best productions, which 
at present are handed about in single sheets or manu- 
scripts, and may be altogether lost (which were a pity) 
or at the best, are subject, in that loose dress, like hand- 
some women, to great abuse. 

Another point that has cost me some melancholy re- 
flections, is the present state of the playhouse : the en- 
couragement of which has an immediate influence upon 
the poetry of the kingdom ; as a good market improves 
the tillage of the neighbouring country, and enriches the 
ploughman : neither do we of this town seem enough to 
know or consider the vast benefit of a playhouse to our 
city and nation : that single house is the fountain of all 
our love, wit, dress, and gallantry. It is the school of 
wisdom; for there we learn to know what's what; 
which however I cannot say is always in that place 
sound knowledge. There our young folks drop their 
childish mistakes, and come first to perceive their mo- 
thers' cheat of the parsley bed ; there too they get rid of 
natural prejudices, especially those of religion and mo- 
desty, which are great restraints to a free people. The 
same is a remedy for the spleen, and blushing, and 
several distempers occasioned by the stagnation of the 
blood. It is likewise a school of common swearing ; my 
young master, who at first but minced an oath, is taught 
there to mouth it gracefully, and to swear, as he reads 
french, or* rotundo. Profaaeuesa \i%a \refare \» V&& \a 
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the nature of his best suit, or holiday-clothes ; but, upon 
frequenting the playhouse, swearing, cursing, and lying, 
become like his every day coat, waistcoat, and breeches. 
Now I say common swearing, a produce of this country 
as plentiful as our corn, thus cultivated by the play- 
house, might, with management, be of wonderful advan- 
tage to the nation, as a projector of the swearers' bank 
has proved at large. Lastly, the stage in great measure 
supports the pulpit; for I know not what our divines 
'could have to say there against the corruptions of the 
age, but for the playhouse, whioh is the seminary of 
them. From which it is plain, the public is a gainer 
by the playhouse, and consequently ought to counte- 
nance it ; and, were I worthy to put in my word, or pre- 
scribe to my betters, I could say in what manner. 

I have heard that a certain gentleman has great de- 
sign to serve the public, in the way of their diversion, 
with due encouragement; that is, if he can obtain some 
concordatum-money, or yearly salary, and handsome 
contribution; and well he deserves the favours of the 
uation ; for, to do him justice, he has an uncommon skill 
in pastimes, having altogether applied his studies that 
way, and travelled full many a league, by sea and land, 
for this his profound knowledge. Willi that view alone 
he has visited all the courts and cities in Europe, and 
has been at more pains than I shall speak of, to take an 
exact draught of the playhouse at the Hague, as a model 
for a new one here. But what can a private man do 
by himself in so public an undertaking? It is not to be. 
doubted but, by his care and industry, vast improve- 
ments may be made, not only in our playliouse (which 
is his immediate province,) but in our gaming ordinaries, 
groom-porters, lotteries, .bowling-greens, ninepin-alleys, 
bear-gardens, cockpits, prizes, puppets and rereeshows, 
*nd bwatever else concerns the elegant &TOfiqros^ 
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of this town. He is truly an original genius ; and I 
felicitate this our capital city on his residence here, 
where I wish him long to live and flourish, for the good 
of the commonwealth. 

Once more : If any farther applications shall be made 
on the other side, to obtain a charter for a bank here, I 
presume to make a request, that poetry may be a sharer 
in that privilege, being a fund as real, and to the full as 
well grounded, as our stocks; but I fear our neighbours, 
who envy our wit as much as they do our wealth or 
trade, will give no encouragement to either. I believe 
also, it might be proper to erect a corporation of poets 
in this city. I have been idle enough in my time, to 
make a computation of wits here; and do find we have 
three hundred performing poets and upward, in and 
about this town, reckoning six score to the hundred, and 
allowing for demies, like pint bottles ; including also the 
several denominations of imitators, translators, and fa- 
miliar letter writers, &c. One of these last has lately 
entertained the town with an original piece, and such a 
one as, I dare say, the late British Spectator, in his de- 
cline, would have called, " an excellent specimen of the 
true sublime ;" or " a noble poem ;" or ** a fine copy of 
verses, on a subject perfectly new," the author himself; 
and had given it a place among his latest lucubrations. 

But, as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, 
are sufficient to furnish out a corporation in point of 
number. Then, for the several degrees of subordinate 
members requisite to such a body, there can be no want ; 
for, although we have not one masterly poet, yet we 
abound with wardens and beadles ; having a multitude 
of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel-poets, poet-apes, and phi- 
lo-poets, and many of iuferior attainments in wit, but 
strong inclinations to it, which are by odds more than 
*// the rest* Nor shajl \ ever \« fc\ w*,^^^- 
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ject of mine (for which I am heartily thaokful to my- 
self) shall be reduced to practice. I long to see the day 
when our poets will be a regular and distinct body, and 
if ait upon the lord mayor on public days, like other 
good citizens, in gowns turned up with green instead of 
laurels ; and when I myself, who make this proposal, 
shall be free of their company* 

To conclude : What if our government had a poet 
laureat here, as in England ? what if our university had 
a professor of poetry here, as in England ? what if our 
lord mayor had a city bard here, as in England ? and, 
to refine upon England, what if every corporation, pa- 
rish, and ward in this town, had a poet in fee, as they 
have not in England ? Lastly, what if every one, so 
qualified, were obliged to add one more than usual to 
ihe number of his domestics, and beside a fool and a 
chaplain (which are often united in one person) would 
retain a poet in his family; for, perhaps, a rhymer is as 
necessary among servants of a house, as a Dobbin with 
his bells at the head of a team ? But tliese things I leave 
to the wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not 
forget to govern my own, which has already exceeded 
the bounds of a letter : I must therefore take my leave 
abruptly, and desire you, without farther ceremony, to 
believe that I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

J.S. 
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A LETTER 



TO 



A. VERY YOUNG LADY 



ON 



HER MARRIAGE.* 



THE hurry and impertinence of receiving and pay#- 
ing visits on account of your marriage being now over, 
you are beginning to enter into a course of life, where 
you will want much advice to divert you from falling 
into many errors, fopperies, and follies, to which your 
sex is subject. I have always borne an entire friend- 
ship to your father and mother ; and the person they 
have chosen for your husband, has been for some years 
past my particular favourite ; I have long wished you 
might come together, because I hoped that, from the 
goodness of your disposition, and by following the coun- 

* Thit letter ought to be read by all new married women, and will 
be read with pleasure and advantage by the most distinguished and 
accomplished ladies. Ohbiry. — It was supposed to be addressed to 
Lady Betty Moore, youngest daughter of Henry Earlof Drogheda, on 
her marriage to Mr. George Rochfort; and (if we may credit Mrs. 
Pilkington) was not taken by the lady as a compliment either on her- 
self or the sex. Memoirs, vol. I. p. 64.— Mr. Faulkner however sup- 
mxesit to have been addressed to the lady of Mr. John Rochfort, who 
Carried a daughter of Dr. Staunton, & wtei m ctauray « N. 
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sel of wise friends, you might in time make yourself 
worthy of him. Your parents were so far in ths) right* 
that they did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong steps, which others 
have taken, and have fewer ill impressions to be remov- 
ed : but they failed, as it is generally the case, in too 
much neglecting to cultivate your mind; without which, 
it is impossible to acquire or preserve the friendship 
and esteem of a wise man, who soon grows weary of act- 
ing the lover, and treating his wife like a mistress, but 
wants a reasonable companion, and a true friend through 
every stage of his life. It must be therefore your busi- 
ness to qualify yourself for those offices ; wherein I will 
not fail to be your director, as long as I shall think you 
deserve it, by letting you know how you are to act, and 
what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my instructions* 
whereon will depend not only your making a good 
figure in the world, but your own real happiness, ds 
well as that of the person, who ought to be dearest to 
you. 

I must therefore desire you, m the first place, to be 
very slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin : 
it is usual in young wives, before they have been many 
weeks married, to assume a bold forward look and man- 
ner of talking; as if they intended to signify in all com- 
panies that they were no longer girls, smd consequently 
that their whole demeanour, before they got a husband, 
was all but a countenance and constraint upon their nflt- 
fure : whereas, I suppose, if the votes of wise men were 
gathered, a very great majority would be in favour of 
those ladies, who, after they were entered into that state, 
rather chose to double their portion of modesty and re- 
servedness. 

D 3 
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I must likewise warn you strictly against the least 
degree*of fondness to your husband before any witness 
whatsoever, even before your nearest relations, or the 
very maids of your chamber. This proceeding is so 
exceeding odious and disgustful to all, who have either 
good breeding or good sense, that they assign two very 
unamiabie reasons for it; the one is gross hypocrisy, 
and the other has too bad a name to mention. If there 
is any difference to be made, your husband is the* low- 
est person in company either at home or abroad, and 
every gentleman present has a better claim to all marks 
of civility and distinction from you. Conceal your 
esteem and love in your own breast, and reserve your 
kind looks and language for private hours, which are so 
many in the four and twenty, that they will afford time 
to employ a passion as exalted as any that was ever de- 
scribed in a French romance. 

Upon this head I should likewise advise you to differ 
in practice from those ladies, who affect abundance of 
uneasiness, while their -husbands are abroad ; start with 
every knock at the door, and ring the bell incessantly 
for the servants to let in their master ; will not eat a bit 
at dinner or supper, if the husband happens to stay out ; 
and/receive him at his return with such a medley of 
chiding and kindness, and catechising him where he has 
been, that a shrew from Billingsgate would be a more 
easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives, who, when their 
husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter every 
post upon pain of fits and hysterics ; and a day must be 
fixed for their return home without the least allowance 
for business, or sickness, or accidents, or weather : upon 
whic^ I can only say, that in my observation, those la* 
dies, who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such 
occasions, would liberally have pud * TOQMnger for 
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bringing them news, that their husbands had broken 
their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I advise you to 
abate a little of that violent passion for fine clothes, so 
predominant in your sex. It is a little hard, that ours, 
for whose sake you wear them, are not admitted to be 
of your council. I may venture to assure you, that we 
will make an abatement at any time of four pounds a 
yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a suitable 
addition of care in the cleanliness and sweetness of their 
persons. For the satirical part of mankind will needs 
believe, that it is not impossible to be very fine and . 
very filthy ; and that the capacities of a lady are some- 
times apt to fall short, in cultivating cleanliness and 
finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender a sub- 
ject, what a pleasant gentleman said concerning a silly 
woman of quality ; that nothing could make her sup- 
portable but cutting off her head ; for his ears were of- 
fended by her tongue, and his nose by her hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a loss how to advise you in the choice 
of company, which however is a point of as great im- 
portance as any in your life. If your general acquaint- 
ance be among ladies, who are your equals or superiors, 
provided they have nothing of what is commonly called 
an ill reputation, you think you are safe ; and this, in 
the style of the world, will pass for good company. 
Whereas, I am afraid it will be hard for you to pick out 
one female acquaintance in this town, from whom you 
will not be in manifest danger of contracting some fop- 
pery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your only safe 
way of conversing with them is, by a firm resolution to 
proceed in your practice and behaviour directly con 
trary to whatever they shall say or do : and this I take 
to be a good general rule, with very few exceptions. 
For instance, in the doctrines they uhh&V? Atifcrct \j^ 
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young married women for managing their husbands; 
their several accounts of their own conduct in that par* 
tkular, to recommend it to your imitation ; the reflec- 
tions they make upon others of their sex for acting dif- 
ferently ; their directions, how to come off with victory 
upon any dispute or quarrel you may have with your 
husband; the arts, by which you may discover and 
practise upon his weak side ; when to work by flattery 
and insinuation, when to melt him with tears, and when 
to engage with a high hand : in these, and a thousand 
other cases, it will be prudent to retain as many of their 
lectures in your memory as you can, and then deter- 
mine to act in full opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to 
limit you in the trade of visiting : half a dozen fools are, 
in all conscience, as many as you should require ; and it 
will be sufficient for you to see them twice a year ; for 
I think the fashion does not exact, that visits should be 
paid to friends. 

I advise, that your company at home should consist of 
men rather than women. To say the truth, I never yet 
knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I 
confess, when both are mixed and weH chosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there may be an intercourse 
of civility and good will ; which, with the addition of 
some degree of sense, can make conversation or any 
amusement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, got toge- 
ther by themselves, is a very school of impertinence and 
detraction, and it is well if those be the worst 

Let your men acquaintance be of your husband's 
choice, and not recommended to you by any she com- 
panions; because they will certainly fix a coxcomb upon 
you, and it will cost you some time and pains, before 
you can arrive at the knowledge of distinguishing such 9 
one from a man of sense. 
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Never take a favourite waiting maid into your cabi- 
net council, to entertain you with histories of those ladies 
whom she has formerly served, of their diversions and 
their dresses; to insinuate how great a fortune you 
brought, and how little you are allowed to squander ; to 
appeal to her from your husband, and to be determined 
by her judgment, because you are sure it will be always 
for you ; to receive and discard servants by her appro- 
bation or dislike ; to engage you, by her insinuations, in 
misunderstandings with your best friends ; to represent 
all things in false colours, aud to be the commou emis- 
sary of scandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be to gain and 
preserve the friendship and esteem of your husband. 
You are married to a man of good education and learn- 
ing, of an excellent understanding, and an exact taste. 
It is true, and it is happy for you, that these qualities in 
him are adorned with great modesty, a most amiable 
sweetness of temper, and an unusual disposition to sobriety 
and virtue: but neither good nature nor virtue will suf- 
fer him to esteem you against his judgment; and al- 
though he is not capable of using you ill, yet you will ia 
time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps contemptible ; 
unless you can supply the loss of youth and beauty with 
more durable qualities. You have but a very few 
years to be young and handsome in the eyes of the 
world ; and as few months to be so in the eyes of a hus- 
band who is not a fool ; for I hope you do not still dream 
of charms and raptures,^ which marriage ever did, and 
ever will, put a sudden end to. Besides, yours was* 
match of prudence and common good liking, withput 
any mixture of that ridiculous passion, which has no be- 
ing but in playbooks and romances. 

You must therefore use all endeavours to attain to 
some degree of those accomplishment ^YaO&yw&VsNar 
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band most values in other people, and for which be is 
most valued himself. You must improve your miod by 
closely pursuing such a method of study as I shall direct 
or approve of. You must get a collection of history and 
travels, which I will recommend to you, and spend some 
hours every day in reading them, and making extracts 
from them, if your memory be weak. You must invite 
persons of knowledge and understanding to an acquaint- 
ance with you, by whose conversation you may learn to 
correct your taste and judgment; and when you can 
bring yourself to comprehend and relish the good sense 
of others, you will arrive in time to think lightly your- 
self, and to become a reasonable and agreeable com- 
panion. This must produce in your husband a true ra- 
tional love and esteem for you, which old age will not 
diminish. He will have a regard for your judgment and 
opinion in matters of the greatest weight ; you will be 
able to entertain each other without a third person to 
relieve you by finding discourse. The endowments of 
your mind will even make your person more agreeable 
to him ; and when you are alone, your time will not lie 
heavy upon your hands for want of some trifling amuse- 
ment. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your 
sex, it has sometimes moved me with pity to see the 
Jady of the house forced to withdraw immediately after 
dinner, and this in families where there is not much drink- 
ing; as if it were an established maxim, that women are 
incapable of all conversation. In a room where both 
flexes meet, if the men are discoursing upon any general 
subject, the ladies never think it their business to par- 
take in what passes, but, in a separate club, entertain 
each other with the price and choice of lace and silk, 
mod what dresses they liked or disapproved at the church 
or the playhouse. And wbeu you axe anwa^oamlves, 
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how naturally, after tht fint compliments, do 70a apply 
your hands to each others lappets, and ruffles, and man- 
tuas ; as if the whole business of your lives, and the pub- 
lic concern of the world, depended upou the cut or co- 
lour of your dress. As divines say, that some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them 
to be saved ; so your sex employs more thought, memory, 
and application to be fools, than would serve to make 
them wise and useful. When I reflect on this, I cannot 
conceive you to be human creatures, but a sort of spe- 
cies hardly a degree above a monkey ; who has more di- 
verting tricks than any of you, is an animal less mis- 
chievous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable 
critic in velvet and brocade, and, for aught I know, 
would equally become them/ 

I would have you look upon finery as a necessary 
folly; which all great ladies did whom I have ever 
known : I do not desire you to be out of the fashion, 
but to be the last and least in it. I expect that your 
dress shall be one degree lower than your fortune can 
afford ; and in your own heart I would wish you to be 
an utter contemner of all distinctions, which a finer pet- 
ticoat can give you ; because, it will neither make you 
richer, handsomer, younger, better natured, more vir- 
tuous or wise, than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though 
they happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your 
compass, yet you will gather more advantage by listen- 
ing to them, than from all the nonsense and frippery of 
your own sex ; but if they be men of breeding, as well 
as learning, they will seldom engage in any conversation 
where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time have "* 
your part. If they talk of the manners and customs of 
the several kingdoms of Europe, of travels into remoter 
pathns, of ike state of vour own country, ot ot \Y& ^rc& 
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menand actions of Greece and Rome; if they give their 
judgment upon English and French writers, either in 
verse or prose, or of the nature and limits of virtue and 
vice ; it is a shame for an English lady not to relish such 
discourses, not to improve by them, and endeavour by 
reading and information to have her share in those en- 
tertainments, rather than turn aside, as it is the usual 
custom, and consult with the woman who sits next her 
about a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
in a thousand should be brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue, or to be judge of the easiest 
books that are written in it ; as any one may find, who 
can have the patience to hear them, when they are dis- 
posed to mangle a play or a novel, where the least word 
out of the common road is sure to disconcert them ; and 
it is no wonder, when they arc not so much as taught to 
spell in their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
whole lives. I advise you therefore to read aloud, more 
or less, every day to your husband, if he will permit 
you, or to any other friend (but not a female one) who is 
able to set >ou right; and as for spelling, you may com- 
pass it in time by making collections from the books you 
read. 

I know very well, that those who are commonly called 
learned women, have lost all manner of credit by their 
impertinent talkativeness and conceit of themselves; but 
there is an easy remedy for this, if you once consider, that 
after all the pains you may be at, you never can arrive, in 
point of learning, to the perfection of a schoolboy. The 
reading I would advise you to, is only for improvement 
of your own good sense, which will never fail of being 
mended by discretion. It is a wrong method, and ill 
choice of books, that makes those learned ladies just so 
much the worse for what iheyYiwreTOt&x wA^SwewSw 
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it shall be my care to direct you better, a task for which 
I take myself to be not ill qualified ; because I have 
spent more time, and have had more opportunities than 
many others, to observe and discover, from what source 
the various follies of women are derived. 

Pray observe, how insignificant things are the common 
race of ladies, when they have passed their youth aud 
beauty ; how contemptible they appear to the men, and 
yet more contemptible to the younger part of their own 
sex ; and have no relief, but in passing their afternoons in 
visits, where they are never acceptable ; and their even- 
ings at cards among each other ; while the former part of 
the day is spent in spleen and envy, or in vain endea- 
vours to repair, by art and dress, the ruins of time. 
Whereas, I have known ladies at sixty, to whom all the 
polite part of the court and town paid their addresses 
without any farther view, than that of enjoying the plea- 
sure of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a 
man, which is not equally so in a womau : I do not ex- 
cept even modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor do I 
know one vice or folly, which is not equally detestable in 
both. There is indeed one infirmity which is generally 
allowed you, I mean that of cowardice ; yet there should 
seem to be something very capricious, that when women 
profess their admiration for a colonel or a captain, on ac- 
count of his valour, they should fancy it a very graceful 
becoming quality in themselves, to be afraid of their own 
shadows; to scream in a barge when the weather is 
calmest, or in a coach at the ring ; to run from a cow at a 
hundred yards distance ; to fall into fits at the sight of 
a spider, an earwig, or a frog. At least, if cowardice be 
a sign of cruelty (as it is generally granted) I cau hardly 
think it an accomplishment so desirable, as to be thought 
worth improving by affectation* 
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And as the same virtues equally become both sexe&j * 
so there is uo quality whereby women endeavour to dis- 
tinguish themselves from men, for which they are not just 
so much the worse, except that only of reservedness; 
which, however, as you generally manage it, is nothing 
else but affectation or hypocrisy. For, as you cannot 
too much discountenance those of our sex who presume 
to take unbecoming liberties before you ; so you ought to 
be wholly unconstrained in the company of deserving 
men, when you have had sufficient experience of their 
discretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of bold, 
swaggering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among 
coxcombs for wit and humour ; their excellency lies in 
rude shocking expressions, and what they call running a 
man down. If a gentleman in their company happens to , 
have any blemish in his birth or person, if any misfor- 
tune has befallen his family or himself for which he is 
ashamed, they will be sure to give him broad hints of it 
without any provocation. I would recommend you to 
ithe acquaintance of a common prostitute, rather than to 
that of such termagants as these. I have often thought, 
that no man is obliged to suppose such creatures to be 
women, but to treat them like insolent rascals disguised in 
female habits, who ought to be stripped and kicked down 
Stan's. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out of 
place, which is to desire, that you will learn to value 
and esteem your husband for those good qualities which 
he really possesses, and not to fancy others in him which 
he certainly has not. For, although this latter is gene- 
rally understood to be a mark of love, yet it is indeed 
nothing but affectation or ill judgment. It is true, he 
wants so very few accomplishments, that you are in no 
great danger of erring ou thVa site*, Wl my tauiw^LU 
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occasioned by a lady of jour acquaintance, married to a 
very valuable person, whom jet she is so unfortunate as 
to be always commending for those perfections to which 
he can least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of expense ; 
only I think, you ought to be well informed how much 
your husband's revenue amounts to, and be so good a 
computer, as to keep within it in that part of the ma- 
nagement which falls to your share ; and not to put 
yourself in the number of those politic ladies, who 
think they gain a great point, when they have teased 
their husbands to buy them a new equipage, a laced 
head, or a fine petticoat, without once considering what 
long score remained unpaid to the butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter in your cabinet ? 
and often examine impartially your whole conduct by 
it: and so God bless you, and make you a fair exam- 
ple to your sex, and a perpetual comfort to your husf 
band and your parent.* 

I am, with great truth and affection, 
Madam, 

Your most faithful friend, 

and humble servant. 

* u The reader of this letter may be allowed to doubt, whether 
Swift's opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be admitted ; 
for, if his general thoughts on women were such as he exhibits, a very 
little sense in a lady would enrapture, and a very little virtue would 
astonish him. Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only local. 
•f$he was great, beeause hef associates were little. 1 * Johnson 
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'* The Bishop of Sarum's ** Introduction" was a pamphlet which 
he published as an alarm to warn the nation of the approach of Po- 
pery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with something 
more than political aversion, treats him like one whom he is glad of 
an opportunity to imnit." Johnson. 

This preface may seem to us, at this distance, wholly personal. 
But the reader must consider Dr. Burnet, not as a bishop, but a minis- 
terial writer. It was observed by another of his answerers [Speculum 
Sarisburianum,} " That the frequent and hasty repetitions of such 
prefaces and introductions, no less than three new ones in about one 
year's time, beside an old serviceable one republished concerning per- 
secution — are 'preludes to other practical things beside pastoral caret, 
sermons, and histories." N. 
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TO THE BOOKSELLER. 



Mr. Morphew, 

YOUR care in putting an advertisement in the Ex- 
aminer, has been of very great use to me. I now send 
you my preface to the Bishop of Sarum's introduction 
to his third volume, which I desire you to print in such 
a form, as, in the bookseller's phrase, will make a six* 
penny touch ; hoping it will give such a public notice 
of my design, that it may come into the hands of those 
who perhaps look not into the bishop's introduction.* 
I desire you will prefix to this a passage out of Virgil, 
which does so perfectly agree with my present thoughts 
of his lordship, that I cannot express them better, nor 
more truly, than those words do, 
I am, Sir, 

Tour most humble servant, 

G. Miso-sarum. 



* The bishop's introduction is prefaced with a letter to his booksel- 
ler, of which this is a burlesque. N. k 
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A PREFACE 



TO THI 



BISHOP OF SARUM'S 



INTRODUCTION, &c. 



X HIS way of publishing introductions to books, that 
are God knows when to come out, is either wholly new, 
or so long unpractised, that my small reading cannot 
trace it. However, we are to suppose that a person of 
his lordship's great age and experience, would hardly 
act such a piece of singularity, without some extraor- 
dinary motives. I cannot but observe, that his fellow- 
labourer, the author of the paper called the English- 
man,* seems, in some of his late performances, to have 
almost transcribed the notions of the bishop : these no- 
tions I take to have been dictated by the same masters, 
leaving to each writer that peculiar manner of express- 
ing himself, wliich the poverty of our language forces 
me to call their style. When the Guardian changed 
his title, and professed to engage in faction, I was sure 
the word was given; that grand preparations were 
making against next session ; that all advantages would 
be taken of the little dissentions reported to be among 
those in power ; and that the Guardian would soon be 
seconded by some other piqueerers from the same camp. 
But I will confess my suspicions did not carry me so far, 

* Mr. Steele. K. 
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as to conjecture that this venerable champion would be 

* such mighty haste to come into the field, and serve 
in the quality of an enfant perdu? armed only with a 
pocket pistol, before his great blunderbuss could be got 
ready, his old rusty breastplate scoured, and bis cracked 
headpiece mended. 

I was debating with myself, whether this hint of pro- 
ducing a small pamphlet to give notice of a large folio, 
was not borrowed from the ceremonial in Spanish ro- 
mances, where a dwarf is sent out upon the battlements, 
to signify to all passengers what a mighty giant there 
is in the castle ; or whether the bishop copied this pro- 
ceeding from the fanfaronnadc of Monsieur Boufllers, 
when the Earl of Portland and that general had an in- 
terview. Several men were appointed, at certain pe- 
riods, to ride in great haste toward the English camp, 
and cry out, Monseigncur vient, monseigneur vient : then 
small parties advancing with the same speed, and the 
same cry; and this foppery held for many hours, until 
the mareschal himself arrived. So here the bishop (as 
we find by his dedication to Mr. Churchill the book- 
seller) has for a long time seut waruing of his arrival 
by advertisements in gazettes; and now his introduction 
advances to tell us again, monseigneur vient: in the 
mean time we must gape, and wait, and gaze, the Lord 
knows how long, and keep our spirits in some reasona- 
ble agitation, until his lordship's real self shall think fit 
to appear in the habit of a folio. 

I have seen the same sort of management at a pup- 
petshow. Some puppets of 4ittle or no consequence ap- 
peared several times at the window, to allure the boys 
and the rabble : the trumpeter sounded often, and the 

* One of the forlorn hope ; a number of men selected for anydespe • 
rate enterprise, or appointed Lr the first onset in a tati\fc« "^ * 
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doorkeeper cried a hundred times, until he was hoarse, 

1 

that they were just going to begin ; yet, after all, we 
were forced sometimes to wait an hour before Punch 
himself in person made his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaintance? 
-The world and he have long known one another : let 
him appoint his hour, and make his visit, without trou- 
bling us all day with a succession of messages from his 
lackeys and pages. 

With submission, these little arts of getting off an 
edition, do ill become any author above the size of Mar- 
ten the surgeon. My lord tells us that " many thou- 
sands of the two former parts of his history are in the 
kingdom :" and now he perpetually advertises in the 
gazette, that he intends to publish the third. This is 
exactly in the method and style of Marten: "the 
seventh edition (many thousands of the former editions 
having been sold off in a small time) of Mr. Marten's 
book concerning secret diseases,' 9 &c. 

Does his lordship intend to publish his great volume 
by subscription, and is this introduction only by way of 
specimen ? I was inclined to think so, because in the 
prefixed letter to Mr.. Churchill, which introduces this 
introduction, there are some dubious expressions: he 
says, " the advertisements he published were in order 
to move people to furnish him with materials, which 
might help him to finish his work with great advantage." 
If he means half a guinea upon the subscription, and the 
other half at the delivery, why does he not tell us so in 
plain terms? 

I am wondering how it came to pass, that this dimi- 
nutive letter to Mr. Churchill, should understand the 
business of introducing, better than the introduction it- 
self; or why the bishop did not take it into his head to 
&>ud the former into the wor\4 wwae TOK&AXxfot* tfie 
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latter, which would have been a greater improvement 
upon the solemnity of the procession ? 

Since I writ these last lines, I have perused the whole 
pamphlet, (which I had only dipped in before) and 
found I have been hunting upon a wrong scent ; for the 
author has, in several parts of his piece, discovered the 
true motives which put him upon sending it abroad at 
this juncture ; I shall therefore consider them as they 
come in my way. 

My lord begins his introduction with an account of 
the reasons why he was guilty of so many mistakes in 
the first volume of his History of the Reformation : bis 
excuses are just, rational, and extremely consistent He 
says, u he wrote in haste ;" which he confirms by ad- 
ding, " that it lay a year after he wrote it before it was 
put into the press." At the same time he mentioned a 
passage extremely to the honour of that pious and ex- 
cellent prelate, Archbishop Sancroft, which demonstrates 
his grace to have been a person of great sagacity, and 
almost a prophet. Doctor Burnet, then a private di- 
vine " desired admittance to the Cotton library, but was 
prevented* by the archbishop, who told Sir John Cot- 

* It 13 somewhat remarkable to see the progress of this story. In 
the first edition of this introduction, it should seem " he was prevented 
by the archbishop/' Ac. When the introduction was reprinted a 
year after with the history, it stands: " A great prelate had been be- 
forehand, and possessed him [Sir John Cotton] against me — That un- 
lets the Archbishop of Canterbury would recommend me — he desired 
to be excused — The Bishop of Worcester [Dr. W. Lloyd] could not pre- 
vail on the archbishop to interpose." This is somewhat less than 
preventing: unless the archbishop be meant by the great prelate; 
which is not very probable, 1. Because in the preface to this very 
tliird volume, p. 4. he Bays, •• It was by Archbishop Sancroft's order 
he had the free use of every thing that lay in the Lambeth library/' 
2. Because the author of Speculum Sarisburiannm, p. 6. te]l»w, " His 
access to the library was owing solely to the rec<>mm«ada.t\aft. <& 
Archbishop Sancroft, as J have been informed Qsa.y%^« w&tfiK^'^!? 
ftnzze of the family. » 3. Because Bishop Burnet in Y&s'BSstorj *l\^& 
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ton, that the said doctor was do friend to the preroga- 
tive of the crown, or to the constitution of the king- 
dom." This judgment was the more extraordinary, 
because the doctor had not long before published a book 
in Scotland, with his name prefixed, which carries the 
regal prerogative higher than any writer of the age : 
however, the good archbishop lived to see his opinion 
become universal in the kingdom. 

The bishop goes on for many pages, with an account 
of certaiu facts relating to the publishing of his two for- 
mer volumes of the reformation ; the great success of 
that work, and the adversaries who appeared against it. 
These are matters out of the way of my reading; only 
I observe that poor Mr. Henry Wharton, who has de- 
served so well of the commonwealth of learning, and 
who gave himself the trouble of detecting some hun- 
dreds of the bishop's mistakes, meets with very ill 
quarter from his lordship ; upon which, I cannot avoid 
mentioning a peculiar method which this prelate takes 
to revenge himself upon those who presume to differ 
from him in print. The Bishop of Rochester hap- 
pened some years ago to be of this number. My lord 
of Sarum, in his reply, ventured to tell the world, " that 
the gentleman who had writ against him (meaning Dr. 
Atterbury,) was one upon whom he had conferred great 
obligations ;"" which was a very generous christian con- 
trivance of charging his adversary with ingratitude. 
But it seems the truth happened to be on the other side, 
which the doctor made appear in such a manner as 
would have silenced his lordship for ever, if he had not 
been writing proof. Poor Mr. Wharton in his grave, ia 

• 

Own Times, vol. 1. p. 396, sayp, it was, "Dolben, Bishop of Rochester 
■at the instigation of the Duke of Lauderdale,] that diverted Sir 
John Cotton from suffering him to search XusWVrcary ." YT % B. 
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charged with the same accusation, but with circumstances 
the most aggravating that malice, and something else 
could iuvent ; and which I will no more believe than 
five hundred passages in a certain book of travels.* See 
the character he gives of a divine and a scholar, who 
shortened his life in the service of God and the church. 
* Mr. Wharton desired me to intercede with Tillotson 
for a prebend of Canterbury. I did so, but Wharton 
would not believe it ; said he would be revenged, and 
so writ against me. Soon after, he was convinced I had 
spoke for him ; said he was set on to do what he did, 
and if I would procure any thing for him, he would dis- 
cover every thing to me.'* What a spirit of candour, 
charity, and good nature, generosity and truth, shine* 
through this story, told of a most excellent and pious 
divine, twenty years after his death, without one single 
voucher ! 

Come we now to the reasons which moved his lord- 
ship to set about this work at this time. " He could 
delay it no longer, because the reasons of his engaging 
in it at first seemed to return upon him." He was then 
frightened with " the danger of a popish successor ifi 
view, and the dreadful apprehensions of the power of 
France. England has forgot these dangers," aud yet is 
" nearer to them than ever," and therefore he is resolv- 
ed to " awaken them" with his third volume ; bitf, in the 
mean time, sends this introduction to let them know 
they are asleep. He then goes on in describing the 
condition of the kingdom, after such a manner, as if 
destruction hung over us by a single hair ; as if the 
pope, the devil, the pretender, and France, were just at 
our doors. 

* Bumet's Travels. K". 
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When the bishop published his history, there was «t 
popish plot on foot : the Duke of York, a known papist, 
was presumptive heir to the crown : the house of com- 
mons would not hear of any expedient for securing their 
religion under a popish prince, nor would the king, or 
lords, consent to a bill of exclusion ; the French king 

, was in the height of his grandeur, and the vigour of his 
age. At this day, the presumptive heir, with that whole 
illustrious family, are protestants ; the popish pretender 
excluded for ever by several acts of parliament ; and 
every person in the smallest employment, as well as the 
members of both houses, obliged to abjure him. The 
French king is at the lowest ebb of life; bis armies 
have been conquered, and his towns won from him for 
ten years together ; and his kingdom is in danger of 
being torn by divisions during a long minority. Are 
these cases parallel ? or are we now in more danger of 
France and popery than we were thirty years ago ? 
what can be the motive for advancing 'such false, such 
detestable assertions ? what conclusions would his lord- 
ship diaw from such premises as these ? if injurious ap- 
pellations were of any advantage to a cause, (as the style 
of our adversaries would make us believe) what appel- 
lations would those deserve, who thus endeavour to sow 
the seeds of sedition, and are impatient to see the fruits ? 
" But," saith he, " the deaf adder stoppeth her ears, let 
the charmer charm never so wisely." True my lord, 
there are indeed too many adders in this nation's 
bosom; adders in all shapes, and in all habits, whom 
neither the queen nor parliament can charm to loyalty, 
truth, religion, or honour. 

Among other instances produced by him of the dis- 
mal condition we are in, he offers one which could not 
easily be guessed. It is this, " that the little factious 

pamphlets written about the end <£ !&«&% Cfowfa* U'a 
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rfcign lie dead in shops, are looked on as waste paper, 
and turned to pasteboard." How many are there of 
his lordship's writings, which could otherwise never 
have been of any* real service to the public ? has he in- 
deed so mean an opinion of our taste, to send us at this 
time of day into all the corners of Holbourn, Duck-lane, 
and Moorfields, in quest after the factious trash publish- 
ed in those days by Julian Johnson, Hickeringill, Dr, 
Oates, and himself? 

His lordship taking it for a postulatum, that the 
queen and ministry, both houses of parliament, and a 
vast majority of the landed gentlemen throughout Eng- 
land, are running headlong into popery, lays hold on 
the occasion to describe " the cruelties in Queen Mary's 
reign : an inquisition setting up faggots in Smithfield, 
and executions all over the kingdom. Here is that," 
says he, "which those that look toward a popish suc- 
cessor must look for." And he insinuates through his ■ 
whole pamphlet, that all who are not of his party " look 
toward a popish successor." These he divides into two 1 
parts, "the tory laity, and the tory clergy." He tells - 
the former: * although they have no religion at all,; 
but resolve to change with every wind and tide ; yet 
they ought to have compassion on their countrymen and* 
kindred." Then he applies himself to the tory clergy,, 
assures them, that " the fires revived in Smithfield, and. 
all over the nation, will have no amiable view, but least* 
of all to them ; who, if they have any principles at all^ 
must be turned out of their livings, leave their families,, 
be hunted from place to place into parts beyond the 
seas, and meet with that contempt with which they treat- 
ed foreigners, who took sanctuary among us." 

This requires a recapitulation, with some remarks- 
First. I do affirm, that in every hundred of professed! 
atbefcts, deists, and focinians in t\ie\^^^\i\^V^ r 

e 2 
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nine at least are staunch thoroughpaced whigs, entirely 
agreeing with his lordship in politics and discipline ; and 
therefore will venture all the fires of hell, rather than 
singe one hair of their beards in Smithfield. Secondly, 
I do likewise affirm, that those whom we usually un- 
derstand by the appellation of tory or high church cler- 
gy, were the greatest sticklers against the exorbitant 
proceedings of King James the Second, the best writers 
against popery, and the most exemplary sufferers for 
the established religion. Thirdly. I do pronounce it to 
be a most false and infamous scandal upon the nation in 
general, and on the clergy in particular, to reproach 
them for " treating foreigners with haughtiness and con- 
tempt." The French hugonots are many thousand 
witnesses to the contrary ; and I wish they deserved 
the thousandth part of the good treatment they have re- 
ceived. 

Lastly. I observe, that the author of a paper called 
the Englishman, has run into the same cant, gravely ad- 
vising the whole body of the clergy not to bring in po- 
' pery ; because that will put them under a necessity of 
parting with their wives, or losing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and laity, hap- 
pen to differ extremely from this prelate, in many prin- 
ciples both of politics and religion. Now I ask, whether, 
if any man of them had signed his name to a system of 
atheism, or popery, he could have argued with them 
otherwise than he does ? or, if I should write a grave 
letter to his lordship with the same advice, taking it fox 
granted that he was half an atheist and half a papist, 
and conjuring him by all he held dear to have compas- 
sion upon all those who believed a God; " not to re-, 
vive the fires in Smithfield; that he must either forfeit 
bis bishopric, or not marry a fourth wife;" I ask, 
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whether he would oot think I intended him the highest 
injury and affront ? 

But as to the tory laity, he gives them up in a lump 
for abandoned atheists : they are a set of men so " im- 
piously corrupted in the point of religion, that no scene 
of cruelty can fright them from leaping into it [popery] 
and perhaps acting such a part in it as may be assigned 
them." He therefore despairs of influencing them by 
any topics drawn from religion or compassion, and ad- 
vances the consideration of interest, as the only power- 
ful argument to persuade them against popery. 

What he offers upon this head is so very amazing from 
a christian, a clergyman, and a prelate of the church of 
England, that I must, in my own imagination, strip him 
of those three capacities, and put him among the number 
of that set of men he mentions in the paragraph before ; 
or else it will be impossible to shape out an answer. 

His lordship, in order to dissuade the tories from their 
design of bringing in popery, tells them, " how valuable 
a part of the whole soil of England, the abbey lands, the 
estates of the bishops, of the cathedrals, and the tithes 
are :" how difficult such a resumption would.be to many 
families ; " yet all these must be thrown up : for sacri- 
lege, in the church of Rome, is a mortal sin." I desire 
it may be observed, what a jumble here is made of eccler 
siastical revenues, as if they were all upon the same foot, 
were alienated with equal justice, and the clergy had no 
more reason to complain of the one than the other; 
whereas, the four branches mentioned by him are of very 
different consideration. If I might venture to guess the 
opinion of the clergy upon tliis matter, I believe they 
could wish that some small part of the abbey lands had 
been applied to the augmentation of poor bishoprics; 
and a very few acres to serve for glebes in those parishes 

where there are none ,• after which, I tWi*. \h*l waSA 

f 3 - 
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not repine that the laity should possess the rest. If the 
estates of some bishops and cathedrals were exorbitant 
before the reformation, I believe the present clergy's 
Irishes reach no farther, than that some reasonable- tern- 
per had been used, instead of paring them to the quick. 
But as to the tithes, without examining whether they be 
of divine institution, I conceive there is hardly one of 
that sacred order in England, and very few even among 
the laity who love the church, who will not allow the 
misapplying of those revenues to secular persons, to have 
been at first a most flagrant act of injustice and oppres- 
sion ; although, at the same time, God forbid they should 
be restored any other way than by gradual purchase, by 
the consent of those who are now the lawful possessors, 
or by the piety and generosity of such worthy spirits as 
this nation sometimes produces. The bishop knows 
very well, that the application of tithes to the mainte- 
nance of monasteries, was a scandalous usurpation, even 
in popish times : that the monks usually sent out some of 
their fraternity to supply the cures ; and that when the 
monasteries were granted away by Henry VIII. the pa- 
rishes were left destitute, or very meanly provided, of 
any maintenance for a pastor. So that in many places 
the whole ecclesiastical dues, even to mortuaries, Easter- 
offerings, and the like, are in lay hands, and the incum- 
bent lies wholly at the mercy of his patron for his daily 
bread. By these means, there are several hundred pa- 
rishes in England under twenty pounds a year, and 
many under ten. I take his lordship's bishopric to be 
worth near 2500/. annual income ; and I will engage, 
at half a year's warning, to fiud him above a hundred 
beneficed clergymen, who have not so much among them 
all to support themselves and their families: most of 
them orthodox, of good life and conversation; as loath to 
see the /ires kindled in StnitVv&e\d *&\x\* lordship; and 
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at least as ready to face them under a popish persecu- 
tion. But nothing is so hard for those who abound iu 
riches, as to conceive how others can be in want. How 
can the neighbouring vicar feel cold or hunger, while 
my lord is seated by a good fire, in the warmest room of 
bis palace, with a dozen dishes before him ? I remember 
one other prelate much of the same stamp, who, when 
lib clergy would mention their wishes, that some act of 
parliament might be thought of for the good of the 
church, would say, " Gentlemen, we are very well as ' 
we are ; if they would let us alone, we should ask no 
more." 

" Sacrilege," says my lord, " in the church of Rome, 
is a mortal bid;" and is it only so in the church of 
Rome ? or is it but a venial sin in the church of Eng- 
land ? Our litany calls fornication a deadly sin : and I 
would appeal to his lordship for fifty years past, whether 
he thought that or sacrilege the deadliest ? To make 
light of such a sin, at the same moment that he is fright- 
ening us from an idolatrous religion, should seem not 
very consistent " Thou that sayest a man should not , 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? Thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ?" 

To smooth the way for the return of popery in Queen 
Mary's time, the grantees were confirmed by the pope 
in the possession of the abbey lands. But the bishop 
tells us, that "tins confirmation was fraudulent and 
invalid." I shall believe it to be so, although I happen 
to read it in his lordship's history. But he adds, " thai 
although the confirmation had been good, the priests 
would have got their land again by these two methods $ 
first, the statute of mortmain was repealed for twenty 
years; in which time, no doubt, they reckoned they 
would recover the best part of what they had lost ; be- 
side that engaging the clergy to renew no \e*&K& ^m*. 
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thing entirely in their own power ; and this in forty years 
time would raise their revenues to be about ten times 
their present value." These two expedients for increas- 
ing the revenues of the church, he represents as perni- 
cious designs, fit only to be practised in times of popery, 
and such as the laity ought never to consent to : whence, 
and from what he said before about tithes, his lordship 
has freely declared his opinion, that the clergy are rich 
enough, and that the least addition to their subsistence 
would be a step toward popery. Now it happens, that 
the two only methods which could be thought on with 
any probability of success, toward some reasonable aug- 
mentation of ecclesiastical revenues, are here rejected by 
a bishop, as a means for introducing popery, and the na- 
tion publicly warned against them : whereas the conti- 
nuance of the statute of mortmain in full force, after the 
church had been so terribly stripped, appeared to her 
majesty and the kingdom a very unnecessary hardship : 
upon which account it was at several times relaxed by 
the legislature. Now, as the relaxation of that statute 
is manifestly one of the reasons which gives the bishop 
those terrible apprehensions of popery coming on us : 
i so, I conceive, another ground of his fears is, the remis- 
sion of the first fruits and tenths. But where the in- 
clination to popery lay, whether in her majesty who 
proposed this benefaction, the parliament which confirm- 
ed, or the clergy who accepted it, his lordship has not 
thought fit to determine. 

The other popish expedient for augmenting church- 
revenues, is, " engaging the clergy to renew no leases." 
Several of the most eminent clergymen have assured 
me, that nothing has been more wished for by good men, 
than a law to prevent bishops, at least, from setting leases 
for Jives. I could name ten bishoprics in England, 
whose revenues one "with anoflaet 4o w\, mwu& to 600 
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pounds a year for each : and if his lordship's, for in* 
stance, would be above ten times the value when the 
lives are expired, I should think the overplus would not 
be ill-disposed, toward an augmentation of such as are 
now shamefully poor. But I do assert, that such an 
expedient was not always thought popish and dangerous 
by this right reverend historian. I have had the honour 
formerly to converse with him ; and he has told me 
several years ago, that he lamented extremely the power 
which bishops had of letting leases for lives ; whereby, 
as he said, they were utterly deprived of raising their 
revenues, whatever alterations might happen in the value 
of money by length of time. I think the reproach of be- 
traying private conversation, will not upon this account 
be laid to my charge. Neither do I believe he would 
have changed his opinion upon any score, but to take 
up another more agreeable to the maxims of his party, 
" that the least addition of property to the church, is one 
step toward popery." 

The bishop goes on with much earnestness and pro- 
lixity to prove, that the pope's confirmation of the 
church lands to those who held them by King Henry's 
donation, was null and fraudulent; which is a point 
that I believe no protestant in England would give 
threepence to have his choice whether it should be 
true or false : it might indeed serve as a passage in his 
history, among a thousand other instances, to detect the 
knavery of the court of Rome : but I ask, where could 
be the use of it in this introduction? or why all this 
haste in publishing it at this juncture ; and so out of all 
method apart, and before the work itself ? He gives 
his reasons in very plain terms : we are now, it seems, 
" in more danger of popery than toward the end of King 
Charles the Second's reign. That set of men (the to- 
nes) is 90 impiously corrupted in the poiul ot ttfigHuVtaX 
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no scene of cruelty can frighten them from leaping into 
it, and perhaps from acting such a part in it as may be 
assigned them." He doubts whether the high church 
clergy have any principles ; and therefore will be ready 
to turn off their wives, and look on the fires kindled in 
Smithfield as an amiable view. These are the facts he 
all along takes for granted, and argues accordingly. 
Therefore, in despair of dissuading the nobility and 
gentry of the land from introducing popery by any mo- 
tives of honour, religion, alliance, or mercy, he assures 
them, " That the pope has not duly confirmed their ti- 
tles to the church lands in their possession; 99 which 
therefore must be infallibly restored, as soon as that reli* 
gion is established among us. 

Thus, in his lordship's opinion, there is nothing want* 
ing to make the majority of the kingdom, both for num- 
ber, quality, and possession, immediately embrace pope- 
ry, except a firm bull from the pope to secure the abbey 
and other church lands and tithes to the present proprie- 
tors and their heirs; if this only difficulty could now be 
adjusted, the pretender would be restored next session, 
the two houses reconciled to the church of Rome against 
Easter term, and the fires lighted in Smithfield by Mid- 
summer. Such horrible calumnies against a nation are 
not the less injurious to decency, good nature, truth, 
honour, and religion, because they may be vented with 
safety ; and I will appeal to any reader of common un- 
derstanding, whether this be not the most natural and 
necessary deduction from the passages I have eked and. 
referred to. 

Yet all this is but friendly dealing, in comparison 
with what he affords the clergy upon the same article. 
He supposes that whole reverend body, who differ from- 
bim in principles of church or state, so far from dis- 
liking: popery upon the BbQ\emeti\iea^mtf\^&<& ^ec- 
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jury, tt quitting their wives, or burning their relations ;" 
that the hopes of " enjoying the abbey lands" would soon 
bear down all such considerations, and be an effectual 
incitement to their perversion ; and so he goes gravely 
on, as with the only argument which he thinks can have 
any force, to assure them that u the parochial priests in 
Roman catholic countries are much poorer than in ours ; 
the several orders of regulars, and the magnificence of 
their church, devouring all their treasure;" and by con- 
sequence, "their hopes are vain of expecting to be 
richer after the introduction of popery." 

But, after all, bis lordship despairs that even this ar- 
gument will have any force with our abominable clergy, 
because, to use his own words, " They are an insensible 
and degenerate race, who are thinking of nothing but 
their present advantages; and, so that they may now 
support a luxurious and brutal course of irregular and 
voluptuous practices, they are easily hired to betray 
their religion, to sell their country, and give up that li- 
berty and those properties, which are the present felici- 
ties and glories of this nation." 

He seems to reckon all these evils as matters fully 
determined on, and therefore falls into the last usual 
form of despair, by threatening the authors of these mi- 
series with " lasting infamy, and the curses of posterity 
upon perfidious betrayers of their trust." 

Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar language, for 
the use of the poor ; and strictly adhere to the sense of 
the words. I believe it may be faithfully translated in 
the following mstnocr : u The bulk of the clergy, and 
one third of the bishops, are stupid sons of whores, who 
think of nothing but getting money as soon as they can ; 
if they may but procure enough to supply them in glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and whoring, tliey are ready to turn 
traitors to God aod their country, and m%kft ftwaat Wftsra 
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subjects slaves." The rest of the period about threaten- 
ing .infamy, and the curses of posterity upon such dogs 
and villains, may stand as it docs in the bishop's own 
phrase; and so make the paragraph all of a piece. 

I will engage, on the other side, to paraphrase all the 
rogues and rascals in the Englishman, so as to bring them 
up exactly to his lordship's style ; but, for my own part, 
I much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling 
names, because it expresses our meaning full as well, and 
would save abundance of time, which is lost by circum- 
locution : so, for instance, John Dunton, who is retained 
on the same side with the bishop, calls my lord treasurer 
and Lord Bolingbroke traitors, whoremongers, and Ja- 
cobites ; which three words cost our right reverend au- 
thor thrice as many lines to define them ; and I hope 
his lordship does not think there is any difference ia 
point of morality, whether a man calls me traitor in one 
word, or says, I am one u hired to betray my religion, 
and sell my country." 

I am not surprised to see the bishop mention with con- 
tempt all convocations of the clergy ; for Toland, Asgill, 
Monmouth, Collins, Tindal, and others of the fraternity, 
talk the very same language. His lordship confesses he 
is not inclined " to expect much from the assemblies of 
clergymen." There lies the misfortune ; for if he, and 
some more of his order, would correct their inclinations) 
a great deal of good might be expected from such as- 
semblies ; as much as they are now cramped by that sub- 
mission, which a corrupt clergy brought upon their in- 
nocent successors. He will not deny that his copious- 
ness in these matters is, in his own opinion, one of the 
meanest parts of his new work. I will agree with him, 
unless he happens to be more copious in .any thing else. 
However, it is not easy to conceive, why he should be 
so copious upon a subject lie *o m\xd\ tas^nsK*, >x\N«» it 
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^ j were to gratify bis talent of railing at the clergy, in the 
* f number of whom he disdains to be reckoned, because he 
* : ! v a bishop; for it is a style I observed some prelates 
' bave fallen into of late years, to talk of clergymen, as if 
ti>" I themselves were not of the number. You will read in 
*"[ many of their speeches at Dr. Sachcvcrcirs trial, ex- 
v -f pressions to this or the like effect : " my lords, if clergy- 
^j men be suffered," &c. wherein they seem to have reason ; 
°j aod I am pretty confident, that a great majority of the 
clergy were heartily inclined to disown any relation 
ibey had to the managers in lawn. However, it was a 
confounding argument against presbyter}*, that those pre- 
lates who are most suspected to lean that way, treated 
their inferior brethren with haughtiness, rigour, and con- 
tempt; although, to say the truth, nothing better could 
be hoped for; because I believe it may pass for a uni- 
versal rule, that in every diocese governed by bishops 
of the whig species, the clergy (especially the poorer 
sort) are under double discipline ; and the laity left to 
themselves. The opinion of Sir Thomas Moore, which 
he produces to prove the ill consequences, or insignifi- 
cancy of convocations, advances no such thing: but 
taya, u If the clergy assembled often, and might act as 
other assemblies of clergy iu Christendom, much good 
might have come ; but the misfortune lay in their long 
disuse, and that in his own, and a good part of his fa- 
ther's time, they never came together, except at the 
command of the prince." 

I suppose his lordship thinks there is some original 
impediment in the study of divinity, or secret incapa- 
city in a gown and cassock without lawn, which dis- 
qualifies all inferior clergymen from debating upon sub- 
jects of doctrine or discipline in the church. It is a fa- 
mous saying of his, " that he looks upon every layman 
to bean honest man, until he is by ex^tteoafc wv 
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vinced to the contrary ; and on every clergyman as a 
knave, until he finds him to be an honest man." What 
opinion then must we have of a lower house of convoca- 
tion ; where, I am confident, he will hardly find three 
persons that ever convinced him of their honesty, or will 
ever be at the pains to do it ? Nay, I am afraid they 
would think such a conviction might be no very ad- 
vantageous bargain, to gain the character of an honest 
man with his lordship, and lose it with the rest of the 
world. 

In the famous concordate that was made between 
Francis I. of France, and Pope Leo X. the bishop tells 
us, tha t "he king and pope came to a bargain, by 
which they divided the liberties of the Gallican church 
between them, and iudeed quite enslaved it." He in- 
tends in the third part of his history, which he is going 
to publish, u to open this whole matter to the world." 
JEn the mean time he mentions some ill consequences to 
the Gallican church from that concordate, which are 
worthy to be observed : " the church of France became 
a slave ; and this change in their constitution put an 
end not only to national, but even to provincial synods 
in that kingdom. The assemblies of the clergy there 
meet now only to give subsidies," &c. : and he says, 
" our nation may see by that proceeding, what it is to 
deliver up the essential liberties of a free constitution 
to a court. 1 ' 

All I can gather from this matter is, that our King 
Henry made a better bargain than his contemporary 
Francis, who divided the liberties of the Mmrch between 
himself and the pope, while the King of England seized 
them all to himself. But how comes he to number the 
waut of synods in the Gallican church among the griev- 
ances of that concordate, and as a mark of their slaverv. 
gmce be reckons all convocations oi \k* <tas^3 \&'£s^ 
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land to be useless and dangerous ? Or what difference 
in point of liberty was there, between the Gallican 
church under Francis, and the English under Harry ? 
For the latter was as much a papist as the former, un- 
less in the point of obedience to the see of Rome ; and 
in every quality of a good man, or a good prince, (ex- 
cept personal courage, wherein both were equal) the 
French monarch bad the advantage, by as many degrees 
as is possible for one man to have over another. 

Henry VIII. had no manner of intention to change 
religion in his kingdom ; he continued to persecute and 
bum protestants, after he had cast off the pope's supre- 
macy ; and I suppose this seizure of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues (which Francis never attempted) cannot be reck- 
oned as a mark of the church's liberty. By the quota- 
tion the bishop sets down to show the slavery of the 
French church, he represents it as a grievance, that 
44 bishops are not now elected there as formerly, but 
wholly appointed by the prince ; and that those made 
by the court, have been ordinarily the chief advancers 
of schisms, heresies, and oppressions of the church." He 
cites another passage, from a Greek writer, and plainly 
msinuates, that it is justly applicable to her majesty's 
reign : " princes choose such men to that charge (of a 
bishop) who may be their slaves, and in all things obse- 
quious to what they prescribe, and may lie at their 
feet, and have not so much as a thought contrary to 
their commands." 

These are very singular passages for his lordship to 
set down, in order to show the dismal consequences of 
the French concordate, by the slavery of the Gallican 
church, compared with the freedom of ours. I shall not 
enter into a long dispute, whether it were better for reli- 
gion, that bishops should be chosen by the clergy, or 
people, or both together : I believe our *\>&<ft kw£A 
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give bis vote for the second, (which however would not 
have been of much advantage to himself, and some others 
that I could name) but I ask, whether bishops are any- 
more elected in England, than in France ? And the want 
of synods are, in his. own opinion, rather a blessing than 
a grievance, unless he will affirm that more good can be 
expected from a popish synod than an English convoca- 
tion. Did the French clergy ever receive a greater 
blow to their liberties, than the submission made to. 
Henry the Eighth ; or so great a one, as the seizure of 
their lands ? The Reformation owed nothing to the 
good intentions of King Henry : he was only an instru- 
ment of it (as the logicians speak) by accident ; nor does 
he appear, throughout his whole reign, to have had any 
other views than those of 'gratifying his insatiable love 
. of power, cruelty, oppression, and other irregular appe- 
tites. But this kingdom, as well as many other parts 
of Europe, was at that time, generally weary of the 
corruptions and impositions of the Roman court and 
church ; and disposed to receive those doctrines which 
Luther and his followers had universally spread. Cran- 
mer the archbishop, Cromwell, and others of the court, 
did secretly embrace the Reformation; and the king's 
abrogating the pope's supremacy made the people in 
general run into the new doctrine with greater freedom, 
because they hoped to be supported in it by the autho- 
rity and example of their prince; who disappointed 
them so far, that he made no other step than rejecting 
the pope's supremacy, as a clog upon his own power and 
passions ; but retained every corruption besides, and be- 
came a cruel persecutor, as well of those who denied his 
own supremacy, as of all others who professed any pro- 
testant doctrine. Neither has any thing disgusted me 
more in reading the histories of those times, than to see 
one of the worst princes of w\y «%* w muatey* ecle- 
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brated as an instrument in that glorious work of the 
Beformation. 

The bishop, haying gone over all the matters tliat 
properly fall within his introduction, proceeds to ex- 
postulate with several sorts of people : first, with pro- 
testants who are no christians, such as atheists, deists, 
freethinkers, and the like enemies to Christianity : but 
these he treats with the tenderness of a friend, because, 
they are all of them of sound whig principles in church 
and state. However, to do him justice, be lightly 
touches some old topics for the truth of the Gospel : and 
concludes, by " wishing that the freethinkers would con- 
sider well, if (Anglice* whether) they think it possible 
to bring a nation to be without any religion at all ; and 
what the consequences of that may prove ;" and in case 
they allow the negative, he gives it clearly for Christi- 
anity. 

Secondly, he applies himself (if I take his meaning 
right) to christian papists, " who have a taste of liberty ;' ' 
and desires them to " compare the absurdity of their 
own religion, with the reasonableness of the reformed ;" 
against which, as good luck would have it, I have no- 
thing to object 

Thirdly, he is somewhat rough against his own party, 
* who, having tasted the sweets of protest ant liberty, can 
look back so tamely on popery coming on them ;" it 
looks as if they were bewitched, or that the devil were 
in tbera, to be so negligent. " It is not enough that they 
resolve not to turn papists themselves ; they ought to 
awaken all about them, even the most ignorant and stu- 
pid, to apprehend their danger, and to exert themselves 
with their utmost industry to guard against it, and to 
resist it. If, after all their endeavours to prevent it, 
the corruption of the age, and the art and power of our 
enemies, prove too hard for us ; then, mA uqV >k&& 
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then, we must submit to the will of God, and be si* 
lent; and prepare ourselves for all the extremity of 
suffering and of misery ;" with a great deal more of the 
same strain. 

With due submission to the profound sagacity of this 
prelate, who can smell popery at five hundred miles 
distance, better than fanaticism just under his nose, I 
take leave to tell him, that this reproof to his friends for 
want of zeal and clamour against popery, slavery, and 
the pretender, is what they have not deserved. Aie 
the pamphlets and papers daily published by the sub- 
lime authors of his party, full of any thing else ? are 
not the queen, the ministers, the majority of lords and 
commons, loudly taxed in print, with this charge against 
them at lull length ? is it not the perpetual echo of every 
whig coffeehouse and club ? have they not quartered 
popery and the pretender upon the peace and treaty of 
commerce ; upon the possessing, and quieting, and keep- 
ing, and demolishing of Dunkirk ? have they not cla- 
moured, because the pretender continued in France, and 
because he left it ? have they not reported that the town 
swarmed with many thousand papists; when, upoa 
search, there were never found so few of that religion in 
it before ? If a clergyman preaches obedience to the 
higher powers, is he not immediately traduced as a pa- 
pist ? can mortal man do more ? To deal plainly, my 
lord, your friends are not strong enough yet to make an 
insurrection, and it |s unreasonable to expect one from 
them, until their neighbours be ready. 

My lord, I have a little seriousness at heart upon 
this point, where your lordship affects to show so much. 
When you can prove, that one single word has ev$r 
dropped from any minister of state, in public or private, 
in favour of the pretender, or his cause ; when you can 
make it appear that in the coui^ <&\&s> vkcduiatratkw, 
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since the queen thought fit to change her servants, there 
has-one step been made toward weakening the Hanover 
title, or giving the least countenance to any other what- 
soever ; then, and not until then, go dry your chaff and 
stubble, give fire to the zeal of your faction, and re- 
proach them with lukewarmness. 

Fourthly, the bishop applies himself to the tones in 
general ; taking it for granted, after his charitable man- 
ner, that they are all ready prepared to introduce pope- 
ry. He puts an excuse into their mouths, by which 
they would endeavour to justify their change of reli- 
gion : " Popery is not what it was before the Reforma- 
tion : things are now much mended, and farther cor- 
rections might be expected, if we would enter into a 
treaty with them : in particular, they see the error of 
proceeding severely with heretics ; so that there is no 
reason to apprehend the returns of such cruelties, as were 
practised an age and a half ago." 

This, he assures us, is a plea offered by the tories in 
defence of themselves, for going about at this juncture 
to establish the popish religion among us : what argu- 
ment does he bring to prove the fact itself? 

Quibus indicixSy quo teste, probaviti 
Nil korum : verbosa tt grandis epistola venii. 

Juvenal, Sat. X. 70. 

Nothing but this tedious introduction, wherein he sup- 
poses it all along as a thing granted. That there might 
be a perfect union in the whole christian church, is a 
blessing which every good man wishes, but no reasona- 
ble man can hope. That the more polite Roman catho- 
lics have, in several places, given up some of their su- 
perstitious fopperies, particularly concerning legends, 
relics, and the like, is what nobody denies. But thfi 
material points in difference between tia w\A \5aKoa^ w. 

VOL. VIII. Tg 
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universally retained and asserted, in all their controver- 
sial writings. And if his lordship really thinks that 
every man who differs from him, under the name of a 
tory, in some church and state opinions, is ready to be- 
lieve transubstantiation, purgatory, the infallibility of 
pope or councils, to worship saints and angels, and the 
like ; I can only pray God to enlighten his understand- 
ing, or graft in his heart the first principles of charity ; 
a virtue which some people ought not by any means 
wholly to renounce, because it covers a multitude of 
sins. 

Fifthly, the bishop applies himself to bis own party 
in both houses of parliament, whom he exhorts " to guard 
their religion and liberty against all danger, at what 
distance soever it may appear. If they are "absent and 
remiss on critical occasions;" that is to say, if they do 
not attend close next sessions, to vote upon all occa- 
sions whatever, against the proceedings of the queen 
and her ministry, u or if any views of advantage to 
themselves prevail on them :" in other words, if any of 
them vote for the bill of commerce, in hopes of a place 
or a pension, a title, or a garter; u God may work a 
deliverance for us another way, (that is to say, by invit- 
ing the Dutch ;) but tliey and their families, (i. e. those 
who are negligent or revoltcrs) shall perish;" by which 
is meant they shall be hanged, as well as the present 
Ministry and their abettors, as soon as we recover our 
power ; " because they let in idolatry, superstition, and 
tyranny ;" because they stood by and suffered the peace 
to be made, the bill of commerce to pass, and Dunkirk 
to lie undemolishcd longer than we expected, without 
raising a rebellion. 

His last application is to the tory clergy, a parcel of 

t( blind, ignorant, dumb, sleeping, greedy, drunken dogs." 

A pretty artful episcopal utcA\vo& Vs \\\\a> *l ^Vui^hit 
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brethren as many injurious names as he pleases. It is 
but quoting a text of Scripture, where the characters of 
evil men are described, and the thing is done : and at 
the same time the appearances of piety and devotion 
preserved. I would engage, with the help of a good 
Concordance, and the liberty of perverting holy writ, 
to find out as many injurious appellations, as the Eng- 
lishman throws out in any of his politic papers, and ap- 
ply them to those persons " who call good evil, and evil 
good;" to those who cry without cause, " Every man 
to his tent, O Israel ! and to those who curse the queen 
in their hearts !" 

These decent words, he tells us, make up " a lively 
description of such pastors as will not study contro- 
versy, nor know the depths of Satan." He means, I 
suppose, the controversy between us and the papists ; 
for as to the freethinkers and dissenters of every denomi- 
nation, they are some of the best friends to the cause. 
Now I have been told, there is a body of that kind of 
controversy published by the London divines, which is 
not to be matched in the world. I believe likewise, 
there is a good number of the clergy at present tho- 
roughly versed in that study ; after which, I cannot but 
give my judgment, that it would be a very idle thing 
for pastors in general to busy themselves much in dis- 
putes against popery ; it being a diy heavy employ- 
ment of the mind at best, especially when (God be 
thanked) there is so little occasion for it, in the gene- 
rality of parishes throughout the kingdom, and must be 
daily less and less, by the just severity of the laws, and 
the utter aversion of our people from that idolatrous 
superstition. 

If I might be so bold as to name those who have the 
honour to be of his lordship's party, I would veutuxe to 
tell him, that pastors have much more occmou to stox&j 
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controversies against the several classes of freethinkers 
and dissenters : the former (I beg his lordship's pardon 
for saying so) being a little worse than papists, and both 
of them more dangerous at present to our constitution 
both in church and state. Not that I think presbytery 
so corrupt a system of christian religion as popery ; I 
believe it is not above one third as bad : but I think 
the presbyterians, and their clans of other fanatics, or 
freethinkers and atheists that dangle after them, are as 
well inclined to pull down the present establishment of 
monarchy and religion, as any set of papists in Christen- 
dom; and therefore, that our danger, as things now 
stand, is infinitely greater from our protestant enemies; 
because they are much more able to ruin us, and full as 
willing. There is no doubt but that presbytery and a 
commonwealth are less formidable evils than popery, 
slavery, and the pretender ; for, if the fanatics were in 
power, I should be in more apprehension of being starve 
ed-than burned. But, there are probably in England 
forty dissenters of all kinds, including their brethren the 
freethinkers, for one papist ; and allowing one papist to 
be as terrible as three dissenters, it will appear by arith- 
metic, that we are thirteen times and one third, more in 
danger of being ruined by the latter than the former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pastors, if 
they will not be " blind, ignorant, greedy, drunken 
dogs," «fcc. is " to know the depths of Satan." This 
is harder than the former ; that a poor gentleman ought 
not to be parson, vicar, or curate of a parish, except he 
be cunninger than the devil. lam afraid it will be diffi- 
cult to remedy this defect, for one manifest reason, be- 
cause whoever had only half the cunning of the devil, 
would never take up with a vicarage- of ten pounds a 
year " to live on at his ease," as my lord expresses it ; 
but seek out for some better YVreYflasKA. l^Vst&big 
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is of a nation very much distinguished for that quality 
of cunning (although they have a great many better) 
and I think he was never accused -for wanting his share. 
However, upon a trial of skill, I would venture to lay 
six to four on the devil's side, who must be allowed to 
be at least the older practitioner. Telling truth shames 
him, and resistance makes him fly ; but to attempt out* 
iritting him, is to fight him at his own weapon, and con- 
sequently no cunning at all. Another thing I would ob- 
serve is, that a man may be " in the depths of Satan," 
without knowing them all ; and such a man may be so 
far in Satan's depths, as to be out of his own. One of 
the depths of Satan is, to counterfeit an angel of light. 
Another, I believe, is, to stir up the people against their 
governors by false suggestions of danger. A third is, to 
be a prompter to false brethren, and to send wolves about 
In sheep's clothing. Sometimes he sends Jesuits about 
England in the habit and cant of fanatics ; at other times, 

he has fanatic missionaries in the habits of . I 

shall mention but one more of Satan's depths ; for I con- 
fess I know not the hundredth part of them : and that is, 
to employ his emissaries in crying out against remote 
imaginary dangers, by which we may be taken off from 
defending ourselves against those, which are really just 
at our elbows. 

But his lordship draws toward a conclusion, and bids 
us " look about, to consider the danger we are in before 
it is too late ; n for he assures us, we are already " going 
into some of the worst parts of popery ;" like the man, 
who was so much in haste for his new coat, that he put it 
on the wrong side out " Auricular confession, priestly 
absolution, and the sacrifice of the mass," have made 
great progress in England, and nobody has observed it : 
several other " popish points are carried higher with us, 
tbao by the priests themselves :" and somebody ^\\.^^\as^ 
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had the " impudence to propose a union with the Galil- 
ean church." I have indeed heard that Mr. Leslie* 
published a discourse to that purpose, which I have 
never seen ; nor do I perceive the evil in proposing a 
union betweeu any two churches in Christendom. With- 
out doubt, Mr. Leslie is most unhappily misled in his po- 
litics ; but if he be the author of the late tract against 
popery ,f he has given the world such a proof of his 
soundness in religion, as many a bishop ought to be 
proud of. I never saw the gentleman in my life : I 
know he is the son of a great and excellent prelate, who* 
upon several accounts, was one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age. Mr. Leslie has written many useful 
discourses upon several subjects, and has so well deserv- 
ed of the christian religion, and the church of England in 
particular, that to accuse him of " impudence for propos- 
ing a union" in two very different faiths, is a style which 
I hope few will imitate. I detest Mr. Leslie's political 
principles, as. much as bis lordship can do, for his heart j 

* Dr. Charles Leslie, a famous nonjuring divine, second son of 
John Leslie, Bishop of Clogher. At the revolution he was chancel- 
lor of the cathedral of Connor; and left that and' his other ecclesias- 
tical preferments to follow King James's fortunes, and after his death 
his son's ; and made several visits to the courts of St. Germain and 
Bar le Due; which, with his writings, having rendered him obnox- 
ious to the government, in the year 1713 he found himself under a 
necessity of leaving tlie kingdom, fend retiring to the Pretender's 
court, where he was allowed to officiate in a private chapel after the 
manner of the Church of England. He went with the chevalier into 
Italy, and about a year before his death returned to England; where, 
having prepared for the press a collection of his theological works (of 
which a large impression was printed, in two volumes, folio, 1721,) be 
went into the north of Ireland, his native country, and died soon after 
his arrival, April 13, 1722. He defended the Bishop of Exeter against 
Mr. Hoadly, in the best answer that was ever made, &c. ; and was 
author of u The Rehearsal," six vols. 12mo. and many other politi- 
cal tracts. N. 

f " The Case stated." E. 
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but I verily believe he acts from a mistaken conscience, 
and therefore I distinguish between the principles and 
the person. However, it is some mollification to me, 
when I see an avowed nonjuror contribute more to the 
confounding of popery, than could ever be done by a 
hundred thousand such introductions as this. 

His lordship ends with discovering a small ray of 
comfort. " God be thanked, there are many among us 
that stand upon the watch-tower, aud that give faithful 
[ I warning ; that stand in the breach, and make themselves 
v a wall for their church and country ; that cry to God 
v day and night, and lie in the dust mourning before him, 
1} to avert those judgments that seem to hasten toward us. 
-. They search into the mystery of iniquity that is working 
a J among us, and acquaint themselves with that mass of cor- 
ruption that is in popery." He prays, " That the num- 
ber of these may increase, and that he may be of that 
number, ready either to die in peace, or to seal that doc- 
trine he has been preaching above fifty years, with his 
blood." This being his last paragraph, I have made 
bold to transcribe tlie most important parts of it. His 
design is to end after the manner of orators, with leaving 
the strongest impression possible upon the minds of his 
hearers. A great breach is made, " the mystery of po- 
pish iniquity is working among us;" may God avert 
those " judgments that are hastening toward us ;" I am 
an old man, " a preacher above fifty years," and I now 
expect, and am ready to die a martyr for the doctrines I 
have preached. What an amiable idea does he iiere 
leave upou our minds, of her majesty, and her govern- 
ment ! He has been poring so long upon Fox's book of 
martyrs, that he imagines himself living in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and is resolved to set up for a knight errant 
against popery. Upon the supposition of his being in 
earnest, (which I am sure he is not) it ^o\x\A x^^xVi^WV. 
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a very little more heat of imagination, to make a history 
of such a knight's adventures. What would he say to be- 
hold the fires kindled in Smithfield, and all over the 
town, on the seventeenth of November ; to behold the 
pope borne in triumph on the shoulders of the people, 
with a cardinal on the one side, and the pretender' on 
the other ? He would never believe it was Queen Eliza- 
beth's day, but that of her persecuting sister : in short, 
how easily might a windmill be taken for tlie whore of 
Babylon, and a puppet show for a popish procession ? 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship's faculty :* I 
am inclined to believe, he might be melancholy enough 
when he writ this introduction : the despair, at his age, 
of seeing a faction restored, to which he has sacrificed so 
great a part of his life : the little success he can hope 
for, in case he should resume those high church princi- 
ples, in defence of which he first employed his pen : . no 
visible expectation of removing to Farnhamor Lambeth : 
and lastly, the misfortune of being hated by every one, 
who either wears the habit, or values the profession of a 
clergyman. No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, 
is provoked beyond the regards of truth, decency, religion, 
or self-conviction. To do him justice, he seems to have 
nothing else left, but to cry out halters, gibbets, faggots, 
inquisition, popery, slavery, and the pretender. But, 
in the mean time, he little considers what a world of mis- 
chief he does to his cause. It is very convenient for the 
present designs of that faction, to spread the opinion of 
our immediate danger from popery and the pretender. 
His directors therefore ought, in ray humble opinion, to 
have employed his lordship in publishing a book, where* 
in he should have affirmed by the most solemn asseve- 
rations, that all things were safe and well ; for the world 

* This should be . in the plural, ' faculties ;'— * But enthusiasm it 
none (or not one) of his lordship's fecultai. fc. 
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fias extracted so strong a habit of believing him back- 
ward, that I am confident nine parts in ton of those who 
have read or heard of his introduction, have slept in 
greater security ever since. It is like the melancholy 
tone of a watchman at midnight, who thumps with his 
pole as if some thief were breaking in ; but you know 
by the noise that the door 4s fast. 

However, he " thanks God there are many among us" 
who stand in the breach :" I believe they may ; it is a 
breach of their own making, and they design to come 
forward, and storm and plunder, if they be not driven 
back. " They make themselves a wall for then- church 
and country." A south wall I suppose, for all the best 
fruit of the church and country to be nailed on. Let 
us examine this metaphor. The wall of our church and 
country is built of those who love the constitution in 
both : our domestic enemies undermine some parts of the 
wall, and place themselves in the breach, and then they 
cry, " we are the wall." We do not like such patch- 
work ; they build with untempered mortar ; nor can they 
•ever cement with us, till they get better materials and bet- 
ter workmen. God keep us from having our breaches 
made up with such rubbish. " They stand upon the watch- 
tower !" they are indeed pragmatical enough to do so : 
but who assigned them that post, to give us false intelli- 
gence to alarm us with false dangers, and send us to defeud 
one gate, while their accomplices are breaking in at ano- 
ther ? " They ciy to God day and night to avert the judg- 
ment of popery, which seems to hasten toward us." Then 
I affirm they are hypocrites by day, and filthy dreamers 
by nigty: when they cry unto him he will not hear 
them ; for they cry against the plainest dictates of their 
own conscience, reason, and belief. 

But, lastly, " they lie in the dust mourning before 
him*" Hang me if I believe that, uiAess \l Y& ftgstf 

* 2 
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ti vely spoken. But suppose it to be true, why do " they 
lie in the dust ?" Because they love to raise it. For 
what do " tiiey mourn ?" Why, for power, wealth, and 
places. There let the enemies of the Queen, and* mo- 
narchy, and the church, lie and mourn, and lick the dust 
like serpents, till they are truly sensible of their ingra- 
titude, falsehood, disobedience, slander, blasphemy, se- 
dition, and every evil work. 

I cannot find in my heart to conclude, without offer- 
ing his lordship a little humble advice, upon some cer- 
tain points. 

First, I would advise him, if it be not too late in his 
life, to endeavour a little at mending his style, which is- 
mighty defective in the circumstances of grammar, pro- 
priety, politeness, and smoothness. I fancied at first it- 
might be owing to the prevalence of his passion, as 1 peo- 
ple sputter out nonsense for haste, when they are in a 
rage. And. indeed I believe this piece before me has 
received some additional imperfections from that occa- 
sion. But whoever has heard his sermons, or read his 
other tracts, will find him veiy unhappy in the choice 
and disposition of his words, and for want of variety,, 
repeating them, especially the particles, in a manner ve- 
ry grating to an English ear. But I confine myself to 
this introduction, as his last work, where, endeavouring 
at rhetorical flowers, he gives us only bunches of this- 
tles; of which I could present the reader with a plenti- 
ful crop; but I refer him to every page and line of the 
pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbiy advise his lordship to* 
examine a little into the nature of truth, and sometimes 
to hear what she says. I shall produce two instances 
among a hundred. When he asserts, that we are u now 
in more danger of popery, than toward the end of King: 
CAarJes the Seconds reigii^ ^^NeA&Obxwta&hint* 
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that the queen, the ministry, the parliament, and the 
clergy, are just going to introduce it; I desire to know 
whether he really thinks truth is of his side, or whether 
he be not sure she is against him ? If the latter, then 
truth and he will be found in two different stories ; and 
which are we to believe ? Again, when he gravely ad- 
vises the tories not " to light the fires in Smithfield," 
and goes on in twenty places, already quoted, as if the 
bargain was made for popery and slavery to enter, I ask 
again whether he has rightly considered the nature of 
truth ? I desire to put a parallel case. Suppose his lord- 
ship should take it into his fancy to write and publish a 
letter to any gentleman, of no iufamous character for his 
religion or morals; and there advise him, with great ear- 
nestness, not to rob of fire churches, ravish his daughter, " 
or murder his father ; show him the sin and the danger 
of these enormities ; that if he flattered himself he could 
escape in disguise, or bribe his jury, he was grievously 
mistaken; that he must in all probability forfeit his 
goods and chattels, die an ignominious death, and be 
cursed by posterity : would not such a gentleman just- 
ly think himself highly injured, although his lordship did 
not affirm that the said gentleman had picklocks or com- 
bustibles ready ; that he had attempted his daughter, 
and drawn his sword against his father in order to stab 
him ? whereas, in the other case, this writer affirms over 
and over, that all attempts for introducing popery and 
slavery are already made, the whole business concerted, 
and that little less than a miracle can prevent our ruin; 
Thirdly, I could heartily wish his lordship would not 
undertake to charge the opinions of one or two, and 
those probably nonjurors, upon the whole body of the 
nation that differs from him. Mr. Leslie writ " a pro- 
posal for a union with the Gallican church :" somebody 
else has " carried ibe necessity of pdea\hoodm \3&fe ^suck 

v a 
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of baptism farther than popery :" a third has " asserted 
the independency of the church on the state, and in many 
things arraigned the supremacy of the crown ;" then he 
speaks in a dubious insinuating way, as if some other 
popish tenets had been already advanced : and at last 
concludes in this affected strain of despondency; "What 
will all these things^ end in ? And on what design are 
they driven ? Alas, it is too visible !" It is as clear as the 
gun, that these authors are encouraged by the ministry 
with a design to bring in popery ; and in popery all these 
things will end. 

I never was so uncharitable as to believe, that the 
whole party, of which his lordship professes himself a 
member, had a real formed design of establishing athe- 
ism among us. The reason why the whigs have taken 
the atheists or freethinkers into their body is, because 
they wholly agree in their political scheme, and differ 
Very little in church power and discipline. However, 
I could turn the argument against his lordship with very 
great advantage, by quoting passages from fifty pam- 
phlets wholly made up of whiggism and atheism, and 
then conclude, " what will all these things end in ? And 
on what design are they driven ? Alas, it is too visi- 
ble !" 

Lastly, I would beg his lordship not to be so exceed- 
ingly outrageous upon the memory of the dead; be- 
cause it is highly probable, that in a very short time he 
will be one of the number. He has, in plain words, 
given Mr. Wharton the character of a most malicious, 
revengeful, treacherous, lying, mercenary villain. To 
which I shall only say, that the direct reverse of this 
amiable description, is what appears from the works of 
that most learned divine, and from the accounts given 
me by those who knew him much better than the bishop 
seems to have doue. I mt&3k w& mv\\ \5a& tmk&1 ^art 
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of his treatment. God Almighty forgive l>is lordship 
this manner of revenging himself; and thc/n there will 
be but little consequence from an accusation, which the 
dead cannot feel, and which none of the living will be- 
lieve. 
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WONDERFUL WONDER OF WONDERS. 



THERE is a certain person lately arrived at this city, 
of whom it is very proper the world should be inform- 
ed. His character may perhaps be thought very incon- 
sistent, improbable, and unnatural ; however, I intend to 
draw it with the utmost regard to truth. This I am the 
better qualified to do, because he is a sort of dependant 
upon our family, and almost of the same age ; though I 
cannot directly say, I have ever seen him. He is a na- 
tive of this country, and has lived long among us ; but, 
what appears wonderful, and hardly credible, was never 
seen before, by any mortal. 

It is true, indeed, he always chooses the lowest place 
in company ; and contrives it so, to keep out of sight. 
It is reported, however, that in his younger days he was 
frequently exposed to view, but always against his will, 
and was sure to smart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the world a younger 
brother, being of six children the fourth in order of 
birth ;* of which the eldest is now head of the house ; 
the second and third carry arms ; but the two youngest 
are only footmen : some indeed add, that he has lite- 
wise a twin brother, who lives over agaiust him, and 

* He alludes to the manner of our birth, the head and arms ap- 
j»ear before the posteriors and the two feet, which he culls the fool* 
Original. 
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keeps a victualling house ;* he has the reputation to be 
a close, griping, squeezing fellow ; and that when his 
bags are full, he is often needy ; yet when the fit takes 
him, as fast as he gets he lets it fly. 

When in office, no one discharges himself, or does his 
business better. He has sometimes strained hard for an 
honest livelihood ; and never got a bit, till every body 
else had done. 

One practice appears very blamable in him; that 
every morning he privately frequents unclean houses, 
where any modest person would blush to be seen. And 
although this be generally known, yet the world, as cen- 
sorious as it is, has been so kind to overlook this infirmi- 
ty in him. To deal impartially, it must be granted that 
he is too great a lover of himself, aud very often consults 
his awn ease, at the expense of his best friends : but 
this is one of his blind sides ; and the best of men I 
fear are not without them. 

He has been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver general, in which employment some 
have censured him for playing fast and loose. He is 
likewise overseer of the golden mines, which he daily in* 
spects, when his health will permit him. 

He 'was long bred under a master of arts,! who in- 
stilled good principles into him, but these were soon cor- 
rupted. I know not whether this deserves mention; 
that he is so very capricious, as to take it for an equal 
affront, to talk either of kissing or kicking him, which 
has occasioned a thousand quarrels : how ever, no body 
was ever so great a sufferer for faults, which he neither, 
was, nor possibly eouid be guilty of* 



*The belly, which receives and digests our nourishment. Original, 
^Persius: magister artis, ingeniiquclargitorwTU^r, Original. 
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In his religion he has thus much of the quaker, that 
he stands always covered, even in the presence of the 
king ; in most other points a perfect idolater,* although 
he endeavours to conceal it ; for he is known to offer 
daily sacrifices to certain subterraneous nymphs, whom 
he worships in an humble posture, prone on his face, and* 
stript start naked ; and so leaves his offerings behind 
him, which the priestsf of those goddesses are careful 
enough to remove, upon certain seasons, with the utmost 
privacy at midnight, and from thence maintain them- 
selves and families. In all urgent necessities and pres* 
sures, he applies himself to these deities, and sometimes 
even in the streets and highways, from an opinion that 
those powers have an influence in all places, although 
their peculiar ^residence be in caverns under ground, 
Upon these occasions, the fairest ladies will not refuse to 
lend their hands to assist him : for, although they are 
ashamed to have seen him in their company, or even so 
much as to hear him named ; yet it is well known, that 
he is one of their constant followers. 

In politics, he always submits to what is uppermost; 
but he peruses pamphlets on both sides with great im- 
partiality, though seldom till every body else has done 
with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may properly 
be called a helluo librontm, or another Jacobus de Vo- 
ragine ; though his studies are chiefly confined to school- 
men, commentators, and German divines, together with 
modern poetry and critics : and he is an atomic pbiloso- 

* Alludes to the sacrifices offered by the Romans to the Goddess 
Cloacina. Original. 

f Gold-finders, who perform their office in the night-time j but our 
author farther seems to have an eye to the custom of the heathen 
priests stealing the offerings in the night ; of which see more in the 
story of Bel and the Dragon. Original. 
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pber, strongly maintaining a void in nature, which he 
seeing to have fairly proved by many experiments. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiar quali- 
ties, which, in several instances, seem to distinguish this 
person from the common race of other mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the rump parlia- 
ment, as the grandson is of the present, where he often 
rises, sometimes grumbles, but never speaks. However 
he lets nothing pass willingly, but what is well digested. 
His courage is indisputable, for he will take the boldest 
man alive by the nose. 

He is generally the first abed in the family, and the 
last up; which is to be lamented; because when he 
happens to rise before the rest, it has been thought te 
forebode some good fortune to his superiors. 
' As wisdom is acquired by age, so, by every new 
wrinkle* in his face, he is reported to gain some new 
knowledge. 

In him we may observe the true effects and conse- 
quences of tyranny in a state : for, as he is a great op- 
pressor of all below him, so there is nobody more op- 
pressed by those above him; yet in his time, he has 
been so highly in favour, that many illustrious persons 
have been entirely indebted to him for their prefer- 
ments. 

He has discovered, from his own experience, the true 
point wherein all human actions, projects, and designs 
do chiefly terminate; and how mean and sordid they 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the public to keep him quiet ; for his fre- 
quent murmurs are a certain sign of intestine tumults. 

* This refers to a proverb — you have one wrinkle in your a-se 
more than you had before. Original. 
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No philosopher ever lamented more the luxury, for 
"which these nations are so justly taxed ; it has been 
known to cost him tears of blood :* for in his own na- 
ture he is far from being profuse ; though iudeed he 
never stays a night at a gentleman's house, without 
leaving something behind him. 

He receives with great submission whatever his pa- 
trons think fit to give him ; and when they lay heavy 
burdens upon him, which is frequently enough, he gets 
rid of diem as soon as he can ; but not without some 
labour, and much grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger on ; yet nobody knows how 
to be without him. He patiently suffers himself to be 
kept under, but loves to be well used, and in that case 
will sacrifice his vitals to give you ease : and he has 
hardly one acquaintance, for whom he has not been 
bound ; yet, as far as we can find, was never known to- 
lose any thing by it 

He is observed to be very unquiet in the company of 
a Frenchman in new clothes, or a young coquette.f < 

He is, in short, the subject of much mirth and raillery, 
which he seems to take well enough ; though it has not 
been observed, that ever any good thing came from 
himself. 

There is so general an opinion of his justice, that 
sometimes very hard cases are left to his decision : and 
while he sits upon them, he carries himself exactly even 
between both sides, except where some knotty point 
arises ; and then he is observed to lean a little to the 
right or left, as the matter inclines him ; but his reasons 

* Hemorrhoids, according to the physicians, are a frequent con- 
sequence of intemperance. Original. 

+ Their tails being generally observed to be most restless. On- 
final 
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are so manifest and convincing, that every man 
r es them. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I READER, 

igh I am not insensible how many thousand per- 
ve been, and still are, with great dexterity hand- 
is subject, and no less aware of what infinite 
f paper have been laid out upon it ; however, in 
lion, no man living has touched it with greater 
and more delicate turns, than our author. But, 
: there is some intended obscurity in this rela- 
ad curiosity, inquisitive of secrets, may possibly 
jr into the bottom and depth of the subject, it 
ught not improper to take off the veil, and gain 
ier's favour by enlarging his insight Ans enim 
vtinimicum, nisi ignorantem. It is well known, 
las been the policy of all times, to deliver down 
nt subjects by emblem and riddle, and not to suf- 
knowledge of truth to be derived to us in plain 
pie terms, which are generally as soon forgotten 
2ived % For this reason, the heathen religion is 
couched under mythology. For the like reason 
ing a Fundamental in its kind) the author has 
fit to wrap up his treasure in clean linen, which 
business to iay open, and set in a due light ; for 
observed, upon any acci dental discovery, the 
impse has given a great diversion to the eager 
>r, as many ladies could testify, were it proper, 
:ase would admit. 

politest companies have vouchsafed to smile at 
:e name ; and some people of fashion have been 
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10 little scrupulous of bringing it in play, that it was 
the usual saying of a knight, and a man of good breed- 
ing, that whenever he rose, his a-se rose with him. 



( "».) 



THE 



WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS, 



THAT IVER TBI WORLD 



WONDERED AT. 



FOR ALL PERSONS OF QUALITY AND. OTHERS. 



NEWLY arrived at this city of Dublin, the famous 
fcrtist John Emanuel Schoitz, who, to the great surprise 
ftQd satisfaction of all spectators, is ready to do the fol- 
lowing wonderful performances; the like before never 
seen in this kingdom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thrust it into 
a barrel of gunpowder before all the company, and yet 
it shall not take fire. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blunderbuss with the 
same gunpowder, and twelve leaden bullets, which blun- 
derbuss the said artist discharges full in the face of the 
said company, without the least hurt, the bullets stick- 
ing in the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own sword, and runs it 
through the said gentleman's body, so that the point 
appears bloody at the back to all the spectators ; then 
he takes out the sword, wipes it clean, and returns it to 
the owner, who receives no manner oi Yivxtl. 
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He takes a pot of scalding oil, and throws it by great 
ladlefuls directly at the ladies, without spoiling their 
clothes or burning their skins. 

He takes any person of quality's child from two years 
old to six, and lets the child's own father or mother take 
a pike in their hands; then the artist takes the child in 
his arms, and tosses it upon the point of the pike, where 
it sticks to the great satisfaction of all spectators ; and 
is then taken off without so much as a hole in his coat 

He mounts upon a scaffold just over the spectators, 
and from thence throws down a great quantity of large 
tiles and stones, which fall like so many pillows, with- 
out so much as discomposing either perukes or head, 
dresses. 

He takes any person of quality up to the said scaffold 
which person pulls off his shoes, and leaps nine foot di 
rectly down on a board prepared on purpose, full c 
€harp spikes six inches long, without hurting his feet a 
damaging his stockings. 

He places the said board on a chair, upon which 
lady sits down with another lady in her lap, while thi 
spikes, instead of entering into the under lady's flest 
will feel like a velvet cushion. 

He takes any person of quality's footman, ties a ropx 
about his bare neck, and draws him up by pullies to the 
ceiling, and there keeps him hanging as long as his 
master or the company pleases ; the said footman, to the 
wonder and delight of all beholders, having a pot of ale 
in one hand and a pipe in the other; and when he is let 
down, there will not appear the least mark of the cord 
about his neck. 

He bids a lady's maid put her finger into a cup of 

clear liquor like water, upon which her face and both 

hjer hands are immediately withered like an old woman 

of fourscore ; her belly weVte *a VL «&v* ^w ni\&jkb^ 
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week of her time, and her legs are as thick as millposts : 
but upon putting her finger into another cup, she be- 
comes as young and handsome as she was before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive forty twelve- 
penny nails up to the head in a porter's backside, and 
then places the said porter on a loadstone chair, which 
draws out every nail, and the porter feels no pain. 

He likewise draws the teeth of half- a dozen gentle- 
men, mixes and jumbles them in a hat, gives any person 
leave to blindfold him, and returns each their own, and 
fixes them as well as ever. 

With his forefinger and thumb, he thrusts several, gen- 
tlemen's and ladies' eyes out of their heads, without the 
feast pain, at which time they see an unspeakable number 
°f beautiful colours ; and after they are entertained te 
the full, he places them again in their proper sockets, 
Mthout any damage to the sight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot melted 
*^ad, and by a draught of prepared liquor, of which he 
**ies part himself, he makes the said lead pass through 
*he said gentleman, before all the spectators, without any 
damage ; after which it is produced in a cake tp the 
Company. 

With many other wonderful performances of art, too 
tedious here to mention. 

The said artist has performed before most kings and 
princes in Europe with great applause. 

He performs every day (except Sundays) from ten of 
the clock to one in the forenoon ; and from four till 
seven in the evening, at the New Inn in Smithfield. 

The first seat a British crown, the second a British 
halfcrown, and the lowest a British shilling. 

N. B. The best hands in town are to play at the 
said show. 
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* See also two poetical extracts from the Tattler, by Dr. Swift, in 
"** tenth volume of this collection ; a " Description of the Morning," 
*"n No. ix. and a " Description of a City Shower," from No. 
tt^viii. N, 
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fjf After copying all the TaTtlms which can properly be a 
to the Dean, it is but justice to mention four, which (havin 
■aid to be his)-he has thus disclaimed : u The Tattler [237] up 
tonfe Speech is not mine." Journal to Stella, Nov. 1, 1710.- 
Tattler of the Shilling [249] was not mine, more than the hi 
two or three general heads for it 1 have much more importa 
new on my hands.'* Nov. 4J.— -You are mistaken in your 
about Tattlers : 1 did neither write that on Noses [260,] nor I 
[257;] nor do I send him of late any hints at all." Jan. 1, 1711 
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THURSDAY, JUNK 20, 1709. 



<t 



To Isaac Bicksrstaff, Esquire. 

Sii, June 18, 1709. 

Know not whether yon ought to pity or laugh 
; for I am fallen desperately in lore with a pro- 
Platonne, the most unaccountable creature of her 
To hear her talk seraphics, and run over Norris,* 
[ore,f and Milton,^ and the whole set of Intellectual 
is, torments me heartily; for, to a lover whounder- 
i metaphors, all this pretty prattle of ideas gives 
ine views of pleasure* which only the dear declaim- 
rvents, by understanding them literally : why should 
ish to be a cherubim, when it is flesh and blood that 
s her adorable ? If I speak to her, that is a high 
h of the idea of intuition. If I offer at her hand 
, she shrinks from the touch like a sensitive plant, 

bn Noma, a man of great ingenuity, learning, and piety, was 
1 1657, and died in 1711, aged 54. He published in 1688, "The 
7 and Regulation of Love,** in which he considers all virtues 
ses as the various modifications and irregularities of Love. If. 
jury More, whose name is affectedly mispeUed Moor in the 
il paper, an eminent divine and Platonic Philosopher, was bora 
[, and died in 1687, aged 73.$He composed many books, which 
ed " preaching at his finger ends." Mr. Chishull, an eminent 
Uer, declared, that Dr. More's ** Mystery of Godliness," and 
er works, ruled all the booksellers of London for twenty years 

BT. N. 

ilton, the fellow collegian of Dr. Henry More, makes op 4he 
Intellectual Tnflers here mentioned. R. 
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and would contract herself into mere spirit She calls 
her chariot, vehicle ; her furbelowed scarf, pinions ; her 
blue manteau and petticoat is her azure dress ; and her 
footman goes by the name of Oberon. It is my misfor- 
tune to be six feet and a half high, two full spans between 
the shoulders, thirteen inches diameter in the calves ; 
and, before I was in love, I had a noble stomach, and 
Bsually went to bed sober with two bottles. I am not 
quite six-and-twenty, and my nose is marked truly aqui- 
line. For these reasons, I am in a very particular man- 
ner her aversion. What shall I do ? Impudence itself 
cannot reclaim her. If I write miserably, she reckons me 
among the children of perdition, and discards me her 
region. If I assume the gross and substantia], she plays 
the real ghost with me, and vanishes in a moment. I bad 
hopes in the hypocrisy of her sex ; but perseverance 
makes it as bad as fixed aversion. I desire your opi- 
nion, whether I may not lawfully play the inquisition 
u- on her, make use of a little force, and put her to the rack 
and the torture, only to convince her, she has really fine 
limbs, without spoiling or distorting them. I expect your 
directions, before I proceed to dwindle and fall away 
with despair ; which at present I do not think advisa- 
ble, because, if she should recant, she may then hate me 
perhaps, in the other extreme, for my tenuity. I am (with 
impatience) your most humble servant. 

Charles Sturdy." 

My patient has put his case with very much warmth, 
and represented it in so lively a manner, that I see both 
his torment and tormentor with great perspicuity. This 
order of Platonic ladies are to be dealt with in a manner 
peculiar from all the rest of the sex. Flattery is the 
general way, and the way in this case ; but it is not to 
be done grossly. Every man VtaVYtra \nX* *&& humour, 
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and raillery, can make a good flatterer for women in 
general ; but a Platonne is not to be touched with pane- 
gyric : she will tell you, it is a sensuality in the soul to 
be delighted that way. You are not therefore to com- 
mend, but silently consent to all she does and says. 
You are to consider, in her the scorn of you is not hu- 
mour, but opinion. 

There were, some years since, a set of these ladies 
who were of quality, and gave out, that virginity was 
to be their state of life during this mortal condition, and 
therefore resolved to join their fortunes, and erect a 
nunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon; 
and a pretty situation, full of natural falls and risings of 
waters, with shady coverts, and flowery arbours, was 
approved by seven of the founders. There were as 
many of our sex who took the liberty to visit their 
mansions of intended severity ; among others, a famous 
rake* of that time, who had the grave way to an ex* 
cellence. He came in first ; but, upon seeing a servant 
coming towards him, with a design to tell him this was 
no place for him or his companions, up goes my grave 
impudence to the maid; " Young woman," said he, " if 
any of the ladies are in the way on this side of the house, 
pray carry us on the other side towards the gardens : 
we are, you must know, gentlemen that are travelling 
England; after which we shall go into foreign parts, 
where some of us have already been." Here he bows 
in the most humble manner, and kissed the girl, who 
knew not how to behave to such a sort of carriage. He 
goes on : " Now you must know we have an ambition 
to have it to say, that we have a protestant nunnery in 
England : but pray, Mrs. Betty tt Sir," she replied, 

* Supposed at the time to have been Mr. Bepiogton* a maa of foibr* 
job in Warwickshire* IV. 
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* my name is Susan, at your service." w Then t heai^ 

tily beg your pardon 9 ' " No offence in the least,* 

said she, " for I have a cousin-german, whose name is 
Betty." " Indeed," said he, " I protest to you, that 
was more than I knew ; I spoke at random : but since 
It happens that I was near in the right, give me leave to 
present this gentleman to the favour of a eivil salute.* 
His friend advances, and s* on, until they had all salut- 
ed her. By this means the poor girl was in the middle 
of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to do, with- 
out courage to pass through them ; and the Platonics, at 
several peep-holes, pale, trembling, and fretting. Rake 
perceived they were observed, and therefore took care 
to keep Sukey in chat with questions concerning their 
way of life ; when appeared at last Madonella,* a lady 
who had writ a fine book concerning the recluse life, aodf 
was the projectrix of the foundation. She approaches 
into the hall ; and Rake, knowing the dignity of his 
own mien and aspect, goes deputy from his company* 
She begins, " Sir, J am obliged to follow the servant, 
who was sent out to know what affair could make stran- 
gers press upon a solitude which we, who are to inha- 
bit this place, have devoted to heaven and our own 
thoughts?" " Madam," replies Rake, with an air of 
great distance, mixed with a certain indifference, by 
which he could dissemble dissimulation, "your great in* 
tention has made more noise in the world than you de- 
sign it should ; and we travellers, who have seen many 
foreign institutions of this kind, have a curiosity to see, 

* The person here represented, was Mrs. Mary Astell, a lady of 
superior understanding, of considerable learning, and singular piety* 
She was the daughter of a merchant in Newcastle upon Tyne, where 
she was born about 1668, and lived about twenty years. The remain- 
der of her inoffensive, irrepro4thab\e^Tvd exemplary life t she spent s| 
tfndcn and Chelsea, where fee died foYISL ^: 
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in its first rudiments, the seat of primitive piety ; for 
such it must be called by future ages, to the eternal 
honour of the founders : I have read Madonella's ex- 
cellent and seraphic discourse on this subject" The 
lady immediately answered, " [f what I have said could 
have contributed to raise any thoughts in you that may 
make for the advancement of intellectual and divine 
conversation, I should think myself extremely happy." 
He immediately fell back with the profoundest venera- 
tion; then advancing, "Are you then that admired 
lady ? If I may approach lips which have uttered things 
so sacred." — He salutes her. His friends followed his 
example. The devoted within stood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madonella receive their 
address and their company. But Rake goes on. — " We 
would not transgress rules; but if we may take the li- 
berty to see the place you have thought fit to choose for 
ever, we would go into such pa/ts of the gardens, as is 
consistent with the severities you have imposed on your- 
selves." 

To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to lead her 
into the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, and 
each took his fair-one by the hand, after due explana- 
tion, to walk round the gardens. The conversation 
turned upon the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, and the 
growing vegetables; and Rake had the solemn impu- 
dence, when the whole company stood round him, to 
say, that " he sincerely wished men might rise out of the 
earth like plants ; and that our minds were not of ne- 
cessity to be sullied with carnivorous appetites for the 
generation, as well as support, of our species,"* This 
was spoken with bo easy arid fixed an assurance, that 

• An allusion to, or rather a quotation from, 3\r.T .Biwc^Rxfte* 
Medici, N, 
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Madonella answered, " Sir, under the notion of a pioi 
thought, you deceive yourself in wishing an institutic 
foreign to that of Providence. These desires were in 
planted in us for reverend purposes, in preserving tl 
race of men, and giving opportunities for making 01 
chastity more heroic." The conference was continue 
in this celestial strain, and carried on so well by th 
managers on both sides, that it created a second and 
third interview ; and, without entering into further pai 
tkulars, there was hardly one of them but was a motto 
or father that day twelve-month.* 

Any unnatural part is long taking up, and as Ion 
laying aside ; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure hio 
self, Platonica will fly for ever from a forward beta 
viour ; but if he approaches her according to this m< 
del, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal lif< 
and condescend to look with pity upon an unhapp; 
man, imprisoned in so much body, and urged by sue 
violent desires. 

* This is mere fiction, and unpardonable, as it seems to imply • 
oblique censure on Mrs. Astell, of a nature totally repugnant to to 
eminently virtuous and respectable character. N« 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1 709. 

To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

" Sir, 

" NOT long since you were pleased to give us a cmV 
erical account of the famous family of the Staffs, from 
hence I suppose you would insinuate, that it is the 
ost ancient and numerous house in all Europe. But, 
positively deny that it is either, and wonder much at 
)ur audacious proceedings in this manner, since it is 
ell known, that our most illustrious, most renowned, 
id most celebrated Roman family of Ix has enjoyed 
e precedency to all others from the reign of good old 
iturn. I could say much to the defamation and dis- 
use of your family ; as, that your relations Distaff 
id Broomstaffl were both inconsiderable mean persons, 
ie spinning, the other sweeping the streets, for their 
ily bread. But I forbear to vent my spleen on ob- 
:ts so much beneath my indignation. I shall only 
ve the world a catalogue of my ancestors, and leave 
em to determine which hath hitherto had, and which 
r the future ought to have, the preference. 
" First then comes the most famous and popular lady 
leretrix, parent of the fertile family of Bellatrix^ La- 
!r, Netrix, Nutrix, Obstctrix, Famulatrix, Coctrix, 
matrix 9 Sarcmatrix, Fextrix, Balneatrix, Pwtatorix, 
UatriX) DivinatriX) Conjectrix, Cvmtriz, Debitrix, Crt- 
rix, Donatrix, Ambulatrix, Mercatrix, Adsectorix, As* 
rtatrix, Palpatrix, Prceceptrix. Pistrix. 

I am yours, 

Q 2 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1709. 

Will's Coflee-house, August^*. 

THE author of the ensuing letter, by his name, and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort of 
spy from the old -world, whom we moderns ought to be 
careful of offending ; therefore, I must be free, and awn 
it a fair hit where he takes me, rather than disoblige 
him.* 

" Sib, Having a peculiar humour of desiring to be 
somewhat the better or wiser for what I read, I am al- 
ways uneasy when, in any profound writer, for I read 
no others, I happen to meet with what I cannot under- 
stand. When this falls out, it is a great grievance to 
me that I am not able to consult the author himself 
about his meaning, for commentators are a sect that has 
little share in my esteem : your elaborate writings have, 
among many others, this advantage, that their author is 
still alive, and ready, as his extensive charity makes us 
expect, to explain whatever may be found in them too 

• There is the following account of the family of Swift, in Guillim'* 
«* Diiplay of Heraldry," &c. tt Godwin Swift, in the county of Here- 
ford, Esq. of the society of Gray's Inn, descended of the family of the 
Swifts in Yorkshire. The arms are, Or, a chevron nebul€ Argent and 
Azure between three bucks in fuU course Vert.'* "This bearing," 
jays Dr. Philip Nicholls, in his life of Swift, " puts me in mind of 
the family of Greeohats, in Tattler, JSo. 59, where the Dean's par- 
ticular turn of wit and humour is so exactly hit off. One it the more 
apt to think that Mr. Obadiah Greenhat had the three bucks Vert in 
feis eye, when Lord Orrery is found observing, that the Dean had bSen 
A/JZwetf^touWt6bmoattIt4^^^^i^^ , ft 
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sublime for vulgar understandings. This, Sir, makes 
me presume to ask you, how the Hampstead hero's 
character could be perfectly new when the last letters 
came away, and yet Sir John Suckling so well acquaint- 
ed with it sixty years ago? I hope, sir, you will not 
take this amiss : I can assure you, I have a profound 
respect for you, which makes me write this, with the 
same disposition with which Longinus bids us read 
Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any of 
those celebrated authors, we meet with a passage to 
which we cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought 
firmly to believe, that were those great wits present to 
answer for themselves, we should to our wonder be con* 
vinced, that we only are guilty of the mistakes we be- 
fore attributed to them. If you think fit to remove the 
scruple that now torments me, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to settle a frequent correspondence with 
you ; several things falling in my way which would not, 
perhaps, be altogether foreign to your purpose, and 
whereon your thoughts would be very acceptable to 
your most humble servant, 

Obadiah Green hat." 

I own this is clean, and Mr. Greenhat has convinced 
me that I have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all offend- 
ed at him. 

Scitnur, et fume veftiam petimusque damusque ticissim.* 

Hor. AraPoet. ver. 11. 

This is the true art of raillery, when a man turns 
another into ridicule, and shows at the same time he is 
in good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 

♦ u I own th* indulgence Sncli 1 jive and tota." YfcKssav 

a 3 
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person he rallies. Obadiah Greenhat has hit this very 
well : for to make an apology to Isaac Bickerstaff, an 
unknown student and horary historian, as well as as- 
trologer, and with a grave face to say, he speaks of hits 
by the same rules with which he would treat Homer 01 
Plato, is to place him in company where he cannot ex- 
pect to make a figure ; and makes him flatter himself) 
that it is only being named with them which renders 
him most ridiculous. 
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y SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1709. 

To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

"Sir, 

" IT must be allowed, that Esquire Bickerstaff is of all 
•thers the most ingenuous. There are few, very few, 
that will own themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world see them to be in downright nonsense. Tou will 
be pleased, sir, to pardon this expression, for the same 
reason for which you once desired us to excuse you, 
when you seemed any- thing dull* Most writers, like the 
generality of Paul Lorraine's* saints, seem to place a pe- 
culiar vanity in dying hard. But you, sir, to show a 
good example to your brethren, have not only confessed, 



* Paul Lorraine was, at the time here spoken of, the ordinary of 
Newgate, which place he held for many yean. He died Oct. 7, 
1719. N. 
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bat of your own accord mended the indictmeut. Nay, 
you have been to good-natured as to discover beauties 
id it, which, I will assure you, he that drew it never 
dreamed of. And, to make your civility the more ac- 
complished, you have honoured him with the title of 
your kinsman, which, though derived by the left hand, 
be is not a little proud of. My brother, for such Oba- 
diah is, being at present very busy about nothing, has 
ordered me to return you his sincere thanks for all these 
favours; and as a small token of his gratitude, to com* 
municate to you the following piece of intelligence, 
which, he thinks, belongs more properly to you, than to 
any others of our modern historians. 

" Madonella, who, as it was thought, had long since 
taken her flight towards the sethereal mansions, still 
walks, it seems, in the regions of mortality ;' where she 
has found, by deep reflections on the revolution men- 
tioned in yours of June the twenty-third, that where ear- 
ly instructions have been wanting to imprint true idea* 
of things on the tender souls of those of her sex, they are 
never after able to arrive at such a pitch of perfection, 
as to be above the laws of matter and motion ; laws 
which are considerably enforced by the principles usual- 
ly imbibed in nurseries and boarding-schools. To re- 
medy this evil, she has laid the scheme of a college for 
young damsels : where (instead of scissars, needles, and 
samplers) pens, compasses, quadrants, books, manuscripts, 
Creek, Latin, and Hebrew, are to take up their whole 
time. Only on holidays the students will, for moderate 
exercise, be allowed to divert themselves with the use of 
some of the lightest and most voluble weapons; and pro- 
per care will be taken to give them at least a superficial 
tincture of the ancient and modern Amazonian tactics. 
Of these military performances, the direction is under- 
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taken by Epicene,* the writer of ' Memoirs from the 
Mediterranean,-' who, by the help of some artificial poi- 
sons conveyed by smells, has within these few weeks 
brought many persons of both sexes to an untimely fate ; 
and, what is more surprising, has, contrary to her pro- 
fession, with the same odours, revived others who had 
long since been drowned in the whirlpools of Lethe* 
Another of the professors is to be a certain lady, who is 
now publishing two of the choicest Saxon novelet which 
are said to have been in as great repute with the ladies 
of Queen Emma's court, as the ' Memoirs from the New ' 
Atalantis' are with those of ours. I shall make it my 
business to inquire into the progress of this learned in- 
stitution, and give you the first notice of their ' Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and Searches after Nature. 9 

Yours, &c. Tobiah Ctreenhat." 

* The famous Mrs. Manley is here meant;. who, having probably 
no knowledge or suspicion of the real author of what is said of her 
here, aimed her resentment at the ostensible editor, whom she took 
all occasions to traduce and calumniate. With this view she penned 
a furious dedication of her " Memoirs of Europe, &c." in 8vo. 1711, 
to Captain Steele, under the fictitious name of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 
The letter inserted in that dedication, and the paragraph immediate- 
ly following, obviously allude to this paper, and furnish additional 
proof that it was not written by Steele, who denies his being the au- 
thor, in the most unequivocal manner, and is charged by the lady with 
disingenuousness and falsehood for so doing. Soon after this time, 
-Mrs. Manley had the honour to become Swift's amanuensis and fel- 
low labourer in the* 4 Examiner," and other political papers, and rose 
*ery high in the Dean's favour, who pleaded her merits with the mi- 
nistry, solicited their generosity in her behalf, and marked her with- 
out a d in the number of his grateful beneficiaries. N. 

f Mrs. Elizabeth Elstob, the very learV M> > *nd extraordinary lady 
here meant, published, in 1709, an EngUdiTranslation, with valuable 
notes and an excellent preface, of an Anglo-Saxon homily, anciently 
used in the English-Saxon church, and containing an account of the 
conversion of the English to Christianity. This fine book, dedicated 
to Queen Anne, was printed by subscription, with an elegant frontis- 
piece, /read-pieces, &c. and seems to be the publication here ridiculed 
under the fiction of two fitacen novels, tat an «.«*£& <£ her in the 
u Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer." >. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1700. 

Will's Coffee-house, Sept. 9. 

THE subject of the discourse this evening was Elo- 
quence and graceful action. Lysander, who is some* 
thing particular in his way of thinking and speaking, 
told us, " a man .could not be eloquent without action; 
for the deportment of the body, the turn of the eye, and 
an apt sound to every word that is uttered, must all con- 
spire to make an accomplished speaker. Action in one 
that speaks in public, is the same thing as a good mien 
in ordinary life. Thus, as a certain insensibility in the 
countenance recommends a sentence of humour and jest, 
so it must be a very lively consciousness that gives grace 
to great sentiments. The jest is to be a thing unexpect- 
ed; therefore your undesigning manner is a beauty in 
expressions of mirth : but when you are to talk on a set 
subject, the more you are moved yourself, the more you 
will move others. 

" There is," said he, " a remarkable example of that 
kind. ^Sscbines, a famous orator of antiquity, had plead- 
ed at Athens in a great cause against Demosthenes; but 
having lost it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was then 
the quality most admired among men, and the magistrates 
of that place, having beard he bad a copy of the speech 
of Demosthenes, desired him to repeat both their plead- 
ings. After his own, he recited also the oration of his 
antagonist. The people expressed their admiration of 
both, but more of that of Demosthenes. " If you are," 
said he, « thus touched with hearing wAy ^ta& "Ss*. 
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great orator said, how would you have been affected had 
you seen him speak ? for he who hears Demosthenes on- 
ly, loses much the better part of the oration." Certain 
it is, that they who speak gracefully, are very lamely 
represented in having their speeches read or repeated by 
unskilful people : for there is something native to each 
man, so inherent to his thoughts and sentiments, which it 
is hardly possible for another to give a true idea of. 
•You may observe in common talk, when a sentence of 
any man's is repeated, an acquaintance of his shall im- 
mediately observe, " That is so like bun, methinks I 
see how he looked when he said it" 

But y of all the people on the earth, there are none who 
puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, who 
are, I believe, the most learned body of men now in the 
world ; and yet this art of speaking, with the proper or* 
naments of voice and gesture, is wholly neglected among 
them ; and I will engage, were a deaf man to behold the 
greater part of them preach, he would rather think they 
were reading the contents only of some discourse they 
intended to make, than actually in the body of an ora- 
tion, even when they were upon matters of such a na- 
ture, as one would belive it were impossible to think of 
without emotion. 

I own there are exceptions to this general observation, 
and that the Dean we heard the other day together is 
an orator.* He has so much regard to his congregation, 



* Steele acknowledges that this amiable character of the Dean 
drawn for Dr. Atterbury, and mentions it as an argument of his la- 
partiality in his preface to the Tattler, vol. iv. This passage is like- 
wise cited in Steele»s " Apology for himself and his writings ; w and 
a marginal note certiBes, that it was " written by Steele himself. n 
Steele was probably a better economist of the literary communica- 
tions of his correspondents, than he is said to hare been of his money- 
It is highly probable that at this time Swift was not personally ac- 
gusLioted either with Atterbury or Smalridge. The reader may 
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(hat he commits to bis memory what he is to say to them ; 
and has so soft aod graceful a behaviour, that it must at- 
tract your attention. His person, it is to be confessed, is no 
small recommendation ; but he is to be highly commend- 
ed for not losing that advantage ; and adding to the pro- 
priety of speech, which might pass the criticism of Lon- 
ginus, an action which would have been approved by 
Demosthenes. He has a peculiar force in his way, and 
has charmed many of his audience* who could not be 
intelligent hearers of his discourse, were there not ex- 
planation as well as grace in his action. This art of his 
is useful with the most exact and honest skill : he never 
attempts your passions, until he has convinced your rea- 
son. All the objections which he can form, are laid 
open and dispersed, before he uses the least vehemence 
in his sermon ; but when he thinks he has your head, 
be very soon wins your heart ; and never pretends to 
show the beauty of holiness, until he has convinced you 
of the truth of it. 

Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful to 
recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures, and 
show so much concern for them as to give them all ad- 
ditional force they were able ; it is not possible that 
nonsense should have so many hearers as you find it 

the great probability, if not a decisive proof of this, in a note on their 
Epistolary Correspondence. The character of Favonius in the Tat- 
tler, No. 72, is likewise cited in the " Apology, &c.-" and acknow- 
ledged to have been designed for Dr. Sraalridge, and written by Steele 
himself. Swift, in a letter dated Jan. 7, 1710-1 1, affirms that he never 
law Trapp. It would seem, therefore, that Steele did not waste 
Swift's communication on " Eloquence and Action," but contrived to 
make it go farther than its author intended, by adding to it the cha- 
racters of Atterbury, of Favonius, and " little Parson Dapper," and 
perhaps some of the short letters in the following corresponding pa- 
pers. N. 

• At the chapel of Bridewell Hospital, where ta wai t*a\&y yeaxt 
minuter and preacher. N. 
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has in dissenting congregations,* for no reason in the 
world, but because it is spoken extempore : for ordinary 
minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears ; tnd 
there is no way to come at their hearts, but by power 
•ver their imaginations. 

There is my friend and merry companion Daniel .-f 
he knows a great deal better than he speaks, and can 
form a proper discourse as well as any orthodox neigh- 
bour. But he knows very well, that to bawl out, " My 
beloved !" and the words " grace ! regeneration ! sancti- 
fication! a new light! the day! the day! ay, my be* 
loved, the day ! or rather the night! the night is com- 
ing !" and " judgment will come, when we least think of 
it !" and so forth— He knows, to be vehement is the only 
way to come at his audience. Daniel, when he sees my 
friend Greenhat come in, can give a good hint, and cry 
out, " This is only for the saints ! the regenerated !" By 
this force of action, though mixed with all the incohe- 
rence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh at Us 
diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, while 
the parson of the parish goes to law for half his dues. 
Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd* but the 
sheep with the bell, which the flock follows. 

Another thing, very wonderful this learned body 
should omit, is, learning to read ; which is a most neces* 

* It was the infelicity of the laity, about the time here spoken at, 
that by going to church they had no security from hearing nonsense 
and ribaldry both read and spoken extempore. The doctors within 
the pale of the establishment were fully as oensurabW, in these res- 
pects, as Daniel without it. 

Iliacot intra murosptccatur tltxtra. 
See an undeniable proof of what is here asserted in Addison's ingeni- 
ous observations on the nonsense of this time, Whig Examiner, No. 
4. Dr. Calder. 
/ Dr. Daniel Burgess, who preached to a congregation of inde- 
pendents at the meeting-house m * cwat ^wsnn&toCtxfy-gfcreet, 
ne*r Lincoln's Ian. N • 
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sary part of eloquence in one who is to serve at the al- 
tar : for there is no man but must be sensible, that the 
lazy tone, and inarticulate sound of our common readers, 
depreciates the most proper form of words that were 
ever extant in any nation or language, to speak their 
own wants, or his power from whom we ask relief. 

There cannot be a greater instance of the power of 
action than in little parson Dapper,* who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youth 
has a very good memory, a quick eye, and su clean 
handkerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his text, shuts 
his book fairly, shows he has no notes in his Bible, opens 
both palms, and shows all is fair there too. Thus; with 
a decisive air, my y oung* man goes on without hesita- 
tion; and though from the beginning to the end of his 
pretty discourse, he has not used one proper gesture, 
yet, at the conclusion, the churchwarden pulls his gloves 
from off his hands ; " Pray, who is this extraordinary 
young man ?" Thus the force of action is such, that it h 
more prevalent, even when improper, than all the reason 
and argument in the world without it. — This gentleman 
concluded his discourse by saying, " I do not doubt but 
if our preachers would learn to speak, and our readers 
to read, within six months time we shourd not have a 
dissenter within a mile of a church in Great Britain." 

* Supposed to be Dr. Joseph Trapp, N. 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 13, 1709. 

From my own apartments, Sept 12, 

MY province is much larger than at first sight men 
would imagine, and I shall lose no part of my jurisdic- 
tion, which extends not only to futurity, but also is re- 
trospect to things past ; and the behaviour of person!, 
who have long ago acted their parts, is as much liable 
to my examination, as that of my own contemporaries. 

In order to put the whole race of mankind in thdr 
proper distinctions, according to the opinion their coha- 
bitants conceived of them, I have with very much care, 
and depth of meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber 
of Fame ; and established certain rules, which are to be 
observed in admitting members into this illustrious so- 
ciety. 

In this chamber of Fame there are to be three tables, 
but of different lengths ; the first is to contain exactly 
twelve persons; the second, twenty; and the third, ■ 
hundred. This is reckoned to be the full number of 
those who have any competent share of fame. At the 
first of these tables are to be placed, in their order, the 
twelve most famous persons in the world; not with re- 
gard to the things they are famous for, but according to 
the degree of their fame, whether in valour, wit, Of 
learning. Thus, if a scholar be more famous than s 
soldier, he is to sit above him. Neither must any pre 
ference be given to virtue, if the person be not equally 
famous. 
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When the first table is filled, the next in renown must 
le seated at the second, and so on in like manner to 
he number of twenty ; as also in the same order at the 
bird, which is to hold a hundred. At these tables no 
regard is to be had to seniority : for if Julius Caesar 
fall be judged more famous than Romulus and Scipio, 
he must have the precedence. No person who has not 
been dead a hundred years, must be offered to a place 
at any of these tables : and because this is altogether a 
lay society, and that sacred persons move upon greater 
motives than that of fame, no persons celebrated in Holy 
Writ, or any ecclesiastical man whatsoever, are to be in- 
troduced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side-table for 
persons of great fame, but dubious existence; such as 
Hercules, Theseus, tineas, Achilles, Hector, and others. 
But because it is apprehended, that there may be great 
contention about precedence, the proposer humbly de- 
tires the opinion of the learned, toward his assistance in 
placing every person according to his rank, that none 
nay have just occasion of offence. The merits of the 
iause shalJ be judged by plurality of voices. 

For the more impartial execution of this important 
iffair, it is desired, that no man will offer his favourite 
lero, scholar, or poet ; and that the learned will be 
pleased to send to Mr. BkkerstafT, at Mr. Morphew's, 
iear Stationers' hall, their several lists for the first table 
roly, and in the order they would have them placed ; 
after which, the proposer will compare the several lists, 
and make another for the public, wherein every name 
Jiall be ranked according to the voices it has had. 
Under this chamber is to be a dark vault, for the same 
number of persous of evil fame. 

It is humbly submitted to consideration, whether the 
project would not be better, if the persona oC txufc Cuba 
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meet In a middle room, those of dubious existence in an 
upper room, and those of evil fame in a lower dark 
room. 

It is to be noted, that no historians are to be admit- 
ted at any of these tables ; because they are appointed 
to conduct the several persons to their seats, and are to 
be made use of as ushers to the assemblies. 

I call upon the learned world to send me their assist- 
ance toward this design, it being a matter of too great 
moment for any one person to determine. But I do as* 
sure them, their lists shall be examined with great fideli- 
ty, and those that are exposed to the public, made with 
all the caution imaginable. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 1709. 

THE progress of our endeavours will of necessity fat 
very much interrupted, except the learned world will 
please to send their lists to the chamber of Fame with 
all expedition. There is nothing can so much contri- 
bute to create a noble emulation in our youth, as the 
honourable mention of such whose actions havo outlived 
the injuries of time, and recommended themselves ta' 
far to the world, that it is become learning to know the 
least circumstance of their affairs. It is a great incen- 
tive to see, that some men have raised themselves sa 
highly above their fellow-creatures, that the lives of or- 
dinary men are spent in inquiries after the particular 
actions of the most illustrious. True it is, that without) 
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this impulse to fame and reputation, our industry would 
stagnate, and that lively desire of pleasing each other 
die away. This opinion was so established in the hea- 
then world, that their sense of living appeared insipid, 
except their being was enlivened with a consciousness 
that they were esteemed by the rest of the world. 

Upon examining the proportion of men's fame for my 
table of twelve, I thought it no ill way (since I had laid 
it down for a rule, that they were to be ranked simply 
tt they were famous, without regard to their virtue) to 
tsk my sister Jenny's advice; and particularly men- 
tioned to her the name of Aristotle. She immediately 
told me he was a vary great scholar, and that she had 
Wad him at the boarding-school. She certainly means 

* trifle, sold by the hawkers, called " Aristotle's Pro- 
blems." But this raised a great scruple in me, whether 

* fame increased by imposition of others is to be added 
to his account, or that these excrescences, which grow 
°Ut of his real reputation, and give encouragement to 
•there to pass things under the covert of his name, should 
be considered in giving him his seat in the chamber ? 
This punctilio is referred to the learned. In the mean 
time, so ill-natured are mankind, that I believe I have 
dames already sent me sufficient to fill up my lists for 
the dark room, and every one is apt enough to send in 
their accounts of ill deservers. This malevolence does 
Hot proceed from a real dislike of virtue, but a diaboli- 
cal prejudice against it, which makes men willing to 
destroy what they care not to imitate. Thus you see 
the greatest characters among your acquaintance, and 
those you live with, are traduced by all below them ia 
virtue, who never mention them but with an exception. 
However, I believe I shall not give the world muck 
trouble about filling my tables for those of evil fame ; 
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for I have some thoughts of clapping up the sharpers 
there as fast as I can lay hold of them. 

At present, I am employed in looking over the seve- 
ral notices which I have received of their manner of 
dexterity, and the way at dice of making all rugg^ a» 
the cant is. The whole art of securing a die has lately 
been sent to me, by a person who was of the fraternity, 
but is disabled by the loss of a finger ; by which means 
he cannot practise that trick as he used to do. But I 
am very much at a loss how to call some of the fair sex, 
who are accomplices with the Knights of Industry ; for 
my metaphorical dogs are easily enough understood; 
but the feminine gender of dogs has so harsh a sound, 
that we know not how to name it. But I am credibly 
informed, that there are female dogs as voracious as the 
males, and make advances to young fellows, without any 
other design but coming to a familiarity with their purses. 
I have also long lists of persons of condition, who are 
certainly of the same regimen with these banditti, and 
instrumental to their cheats upon undiscerning men of 
their own rank. These add their good reputation to 
carry on the impostures of others, whose very name* 
would else be defence enough against falling into their 
hands. But, for the honour of our nation, thebe shall 
be unmentioned ; provided we hear no more of such 
practices, and that they shall not from henceforward 
suffer the society of such as they know to be the com* 
mon enemies of order, discipline, and virtue. If it ap- 
pear that they go on in encouraging them, they must be 
proceeded against according to the severest rules of 
history, where all is to be laid before the world with 
impartiality, and without respect to persons ; 

" So let the itricken deer go weep" 
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. TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1709, 

To Isaac Bickbrstatf, Esq. 

Six, 

I READ with great pleasure in the Tattler 
of Saturday last the conversation upon eloquence : per- 
mit me to hint to you one thing the great Roman orator 
iberves upon this subject ; Caput etwn arbitrabatur orato* 
is, (he quotes Menedemus, an Athenian,) ut ipsis apud 
fuos ageret talis qualem ipse optaret videretur ; id fieri 
itce dignUate. (TulL de Oratore.) It is the first rule in 
mtory, that a man must appear such as he would per* 
snade others to be ; and that can be accomplished only 
jy the force of his life. I believe it might be of great 
service to let our public orators know, that an unnatural 
gravity, or an unbecoming levity in their behaviour out 
rf the pulpit, will take very much from the force of their 
eloquence in it. Excuse another scrap of Latin; it is 
bom one of the fathers ; I think it will appear a just ob- 
servation to all, and it may have authority with some ; 
Qra autem docent tantOm, necfaciunt, ipsi praceptis suis 
ietrahunt pondus : quis enim obtemperet, cum ipsi prapep- 
teres doceant nan obtemperare ? Those who teach, but 
So not act agreeably to the instructions they give to 
others, take away all weight from their doctrine : for 
who will obey the precepts they inculcate, if they them- 
vol. vnr. H 
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selves teach us by their practice to disobey them ? I 
am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Rosehat." 

P. S. — You were complaining in that paper, that the 
clergy of Great Britain had not yet learned to speak : a 
ipery great defect indeed : and therefore I shall think 
myself a well-deserver of the church, in recommending 
all the dumb clergy to the famous speaking doctor at_ 
Kensington.* This ingenious gentleman, out of com — 
passion to those of a bad utterance, has placed his wholes- 
study in the new modelling the organs of voice ; whicfo 
art he has so far advanced, as to be able even to make a 
good orator of a pair of bellows. He lately exhibited a 
specimen of his skill in this way, of which I was informed 
by the worthy gentlemen then present; who were at 
once delighted and amazed to hear an instrument of so 
simple an organization use an exact articulation of 
words, a just cadency in its sentences, and a wonderful 
pathos in its pronunciation : not that he designs to expa- 
tiate in this practice ; because he cannot, as he says, ap- 
prehend what use it may be of to mankind, whose benefit 
he aims at in a more particular manner : and for the 
same reason, he will never more instruct the feathered - 
kind, the parrot having been his last scholar in that way. 
He has a wonderful faculty in making and mending 

* Inquiry about this famous speaking doctor at Kensington has not 
been successful. After what has been said in preceding notes, it seems 
but fair to observe, that the person might not be really ridiculous, al- 
though actually ridiculed by Swift. The person here alluded to was 
perhaps very serviceable in assisting people to surmount various im- 
pediments of speech ; or he might practice very laudably an ingenious 
and useful art, which had been discovered about half a century before* 
and teadh dumb and deaf people to read and speak. INT, 
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eg: and this he will perform at any time for the use 
e solitary in the country ; being a man born for uni- 
il good, and for that reason recommended to your 
page by, Sir, yours, &c. 
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THURSDAY, SEFT. 22, 1?O0. 
IRE BICKERSTAFF, 

ENDING your advice and censure to have a good 
t, I desire your admonition to our vicar and school- 
er, who, in his preaching to his auditors, stretches, 
jaws so wide, that, instead of instructing youth, it 
er frightens them : likewise in reading prayers, he 
such a careless loll, that people are justly offended 
lis irreverent posture ; beside the extraordinary 
ge they are put to in sending their children to dance, 
nriog them off of those ill gestures. Another evil 
lty he has, in making the bowling-green his daily 
lence, instead of his church, where his curate reads 
rers every day. If the weather is fair, his time is 
it in visiting ; if cold or wet, in bed, or at least at 
ie, though within a hundred yards of th£ church. 
se, out of many such irregular practices, I write for 
reclamation : but, two or three things more before I 
;lude ; to wit, that generally when his curate preaches 
he afternoon, lie sleeps sotting in the desk on a haa- 
t. Witt* all this he is so extremely proud, that he 
I go but once to the sick, except they return his visifc 
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THCR8DAY, SEPT. 20, 1700. 

Grecian Coffeehouse, Sept. '. 

THIS evening I thought fit to notify to the literal 
this house, and by that meaos to all the world, thai 
Saturday, the fifteenth of October next ensuing, I de 
to fix my first table of fame ; and desire that such as 
acquainted with the characters of the twelve most 
mous men that have ever appeared in the world, wc 
send in their lists, or name any one man for that ta 
assigning also his place at it, before that time, upon \ 
of having such his man of fame postponed, or placed 
high, for ever. I shall not, upon any application w 
ever, alter the place which upon that day I shall grv 
any of these worthies. But, whereas there are » 
who take upon them to admire this hero, or that aut 
upon secondhand, I expect each subscriber should 
derwrite his reason for the place he allots his candid 

The thing is of the last consequence ; for we are at 
settling the greatest point that ever has been debt 
in any age ; and I shall take precautions accordin 
Let every man who votes, consider, that he is now 
ing to give awaytha^, for which the soldier gave up 
rest, his pleasure, and his life; the scholar resigned 
whole series of thought, his midnight repose, and 
morning slumbers. In a word, he is, as I may say 
be judge of that after life, which noble spirits prefe 
their very real beings. I hope I shall be forgiven th 

* Seetkenoteon^o.lSXX\/mv«Vl\. N. 
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fore, if I make gome objections against their jury, as 
they shall occur to me. The whole of the number by 
*hom they are to be tried, are to be scholars. I am 
Persuaded also that Aristotle will be put up by all of 
that class of men. However, in behalf of others, such 
** wear the livery of Aristotle, the two famous universi- 
ties are called upon on this occasion : but I except the 
***en of Queen's, Exeter, and Jesus Colleges, in Oxford, 
^bo are not to be electors,* because he shall not be 
downed from an implicit faith in his writings, but re- 
ceive his honour from such judges as shall allow him to 
**e censured. Upon this election, as"I was just now go- 
*ng to say, I banish all who think, and speak after others, 
to concern themselves in it. For which reason, all illi- 
terate distant admirers are forbidden to corrupt the voices 
fcy sending, according to the new mode, any poor stu- 
dents coals and candlesf for their votes in behalf of such 
worthies as they pretend to esteem. All newswriters 
are also excluded, because they consider fame as it is a 
report which gives foundation to the filling up their 
rhapsodies, and not as it is the emanation or conse- 
quence of good and evil actions. These are excepted 
against as justly as butchers in case of life and death : 
their familiarity with the greatest names takes off the 
delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes the 
lanii less tender of spilling it. 

* The members of these three colleges were obliged, by their sta- 
tutes, to keep to Aristotle for their texts. N. 

f This new mode of bribery had been notoriously practised, a very 
few days before the publication of this paper, in the election of Sir 
Benjamin Green as alderman of the ward of Queenhithe. 
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SATURDAY, OCT. 15, 1709. 

Ifammusobpcdriampugncmdovulnerapam,—-- 
Quique pit votes, et Phabo digna locuti. 
Inventus out qui vitam toccoluere per artes, 
Quiquesuimemorts alios fecere merendo. 

Viro. JEn.vi. 

Here Patriots live, who for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood ; 
Here Poets, worthy their inspiring god, 
And of unblemish'dlife, make their abode : 
And searching Wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new invented arts: 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend; 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 

From my own apartments, October It 

THERE are two kinds of immortality : that vhicb 
the soul realty enjoys after this life, and that imaginary 
existence, by which men live in their fame and reputfr 
tion. The best and greatest actions, have proceeded 
from the prospect of the one, or the other of these ; but 
my design is to treat only of those who have chiefly 



* I am aware that much ingenious argument has been used by my 
learned coadjutor, in his notes on the edition of the Tattler, 1776, vol, 
iii. p. 57, to deprive Dr. Swift of the honour of having written this 
and the preceding paper. As they have, however, been adopted as 
the Dean's in every preceding edition of his works, I think myself 
justified in retaining them. The hints for letters were undoubtedly hit 
Steele, in a letter to Swift, vol. viii. 1709, says, "I wonder you.dc 
not write sometimes to me. The town is in great expectation firon 
Bickerstaff ; what passed at the election for the first table being tob< 
published this day sevennight. I have not seen Ben Tooke a 
while, but long to usher you^dyouxVuto^^wV^*^ ^ 
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proposed to themselves the latter, as the principal reward 
of their labours. It was for this reason that I excluded 
from ray Tables of Fame, all the great founders and vo- 
taries of religion ; and it is for this reason also, .that I 
am jnore than ordinarily anxious to do justice to the 
persons of whom I am now going to speak ; for, since 
fame was the only end of all their enterprises and stu- 
dies, a man cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them 
their due proportion of it. It was this consideration 
\vhich made me call the whole body of the learned to 
my assistance ; to many of whom I must own my obli- 
gations for the catalogues of illustrious persons, which 
they have seut me in upon this occasion. I yesterday 
employed the whole afternoon in comparing them with 
each other; which made so strong an impression upon 
my imagination, that they broke my sleep for the first 
part of the following night, and at length threw me into 
a very agreeable vision, which I shall beg leave to de- 
scribe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious multi- 
tudes of people, which no man could number. In the 
midst of it there stood a mountain, with its head above 
the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and of 
such a particular structure, that no creature which was 
not made in a human figure could possibly ascend it. 
On a sudden there was heard from the top of it a sound 
like that of a trumpet ; but so exceedingly sweet and 
harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those who heard it 
with raptures, and gave such high and delighted sensa- 
tions, as seemed to animate and raise human nature 
above itself. This made me very much amazed to find 
so very few in that innumerable multitude, who had ears 
fine enough to hear or relish this music with pleasure : 
bat my wonder abated, when, upoa Vw\!t&|> \w&\?*&.> 
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uost of them attentive to three sirens, clothed 1U 

sses, and distinguished by the names of Sloth, Ij 

ce, and Pleasure. They were seated on tiro 

4, amid a beautiful variety of groves, meadows, ai 

Lets, that lay on the borders of the mountain. Whi 

base and grovelling multitude of different natkx 

ks, and ages, were listening to these delusive deities 

«e of a more erect aspect, and exalted spirit, separ 

1 themselves from the rest, and marched in great b 

<es toward the mountain, from whence they heard tl 

ound, which still grew sweeter, the more they listen* 

o it. 

On a sudden methought this select band sprang fo 
ward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and folio 
the call of that heavenly music. Every one took som 
thing with him, that he thought might be of assistant 
to him in his march. Several had their swords draw 
some carried rolls of paper in their hands, some b 
compasses, others quadrants, others telescopes, and otb 
pencils; some had laurels on their heads, and ot) 
buskins on their legs : in short, there was scarce an; 
strument of a mechanic art, or liberal science, whicb 
not made use of on this occasion. My good dc 
who stood at my right hand during the course o/ 
whole vision, observing in me a burning desire t 
that glorious company, told me, " he highly apj 
that generous ardour with which I seemed trans' 
but at the same time, advised me to cover my fa 
a mask all the while I was to labour on the asce 
took his counsel, without inquiring into his reasc 
whole body now broke into different parties, a 
to. climb the precipice by ten thousand differ* 
Several got into little alleys, which did not re 
the bijl, before they ended and led no farU 
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•^served, that most of the artisans, which considerably 
^iorioished our number, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers be- 
k&d us, who thought they had discovered bywayB up 
tfce hill, which proved so very intricate and perplexed, 
ttat after having advanced in them a little, they wdre 
quite lost among the several turns and windings ; and 
though they were as active as any in their motions, 
they made but tittle progress in the ascent. These, at 
my guide informed me, were " men of subtle tempers, 
and puzzled politics, who would supply the place of real: 
wisdom, with cunning and artifice." Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some, that 
by one false step fell backward, and lost more ground in 
a moment, than they had gained for many hours, or could 
be ever able to recover. We were now advanced very 
high, and observed that all ike different paths which ran 
about the sides of the mountain, began to meet in two* 
great roads; which insensibly gathered the whole mul- 
titude of travellers into two great bodies. At a little 
distance from the entrance of each road, there stood a 
hideous phantom, that opposed our farther'passage .One 
of these apparitions had his right hand filled with darts^ 
which he brandished in the face of all who caifee up that 
way : crowds ran back at the appearance of k, and cried 
out death. The spectre that guarded the other road, 
was Envy : she was not armed with weapons of destruc- 
tion, like the former ; but by dreadful hissings, nokes <tf 
reproach, and a horrid distracted laughter, Bhe appeared 
more frightful than death itself; insomuch that abun* 
dance of our company were discouraged from passing any 
farther, and some appeared ashamed of having come «o 
Car. As for myself, I must confess my heart stmmk wiih- 
in me at the sight of theae .ghastly appearances: batm 
aauddeAjIbe rate rf Ute inmpet cam* «m*tt&*t£*t 

u 2 
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us, so that we felt a new~resohition reviving in us : and 
in proportion as this resolution grew, the terrors before 
us seemed to vanish. Most of the company, who had 
swords in their hands, marched on with great spirit, and 
an air of defiance, up the road that was commanded by 
Death ; while others, who had thought and contempla- 
tion in their looks, went forward, in a more composed 
manner, up the road possessed by Envy. The way 
above these apparitions grew smooth and uniform, and 
was so delightful, that the travellers went on with plea- 
sure, and in a little time arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain. They here began to breathe a delicious kind of 
ether, and saw all the fields about them covered with a 
kind of purple light, that made them reflect with satis- 
faction on their past toils ; and diffused a secret joy 
through the whole assembly, which showed itself in ever 
ry look and feature. In the midst of these happy fields 
there stood a palace of a very glorious structure : it had 
four great folding doors, that faced the four several quar- 
ters of the world. On the top of it was enthroned the 
goddess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries, 
and souuded the silver trumpet which had called them 
up, and cheered them in their passage to her palace. 
They had now formed themselves into several divisions; 
jt band of historians taking their stations at each door, 
according to the persons whom they were to introduce. 
On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sound* 
ed only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric shook, and 
the doors flew open. The first that stepped forward was 
a beautiful and blooming hero, and as I heard by the 
murmurs round me, Alexander the Great He was con- 
ducted by a crowd of historians. The person who im- 
mediately walked before him, was remarkable for an em- 
broidered garment, who aottato% w^\ *^to5&^d* 
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the place, was conducting him to an apartment appoint- 
ed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The name of 
this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Arrian and 
Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this palace, 
conducted him into the great hall, and placed him at the 
upper end of the first table. My good demon, that I 
might see the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a corner 
of this room, where I might perceive all that passed, 
without being seen myself. The next who entered was 
a charming virgin, leading in a venerable old man that 
was blind. Under her left arm she bore a harp, and on 
her head a garland. Alexander, who was very well ac- 
quainted with Homer, stood up at bis entrance, and 
placed him on his right hand. The virgin, who it seems 
was one of the nine sisters that attended on the goddess 
of Fame, smiled with an ineffable grace at their meetings 
and retired. 

Julius Caesar was now coming forward ; and though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have no con- 
ductor but himself. 

The next who advanced, was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to 
Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his mas- 
ter Socrates ; but on a sudden there was heard a great 
clamour of disputants at the door, who appealed with 
Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, with 
some rudeness, but great strength of reason, convinced 
the whole table, that a title to the fifth place was his 
due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful vir- 
gin that had introduced Homer, brought ixvwrttax^ta 

h3 
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ous existence." At his going out, he told them, " that 
they did not know whom they dismissed ; that he was 
dow Pythagoras, the first of philosophers, and that 
formerly he had been a very brave man at the siege of 
Troy." " That may be very true," said Socrates ; 
" but you forget that you have likewise been, a very- 
great harlot in your time." This exclusion made way 
for Archimedes, who came forward with a scheme of 
mathematical figures in his hand; among which I ob- 
served a cone and a cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for variety, 
to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of which 
was painted with gorgons, chimeras, and centaurs, with 
many other emblematical figures, which I wanted both 
time and skill to unriddle. The first table was almost 
full: at the upper end sat Hercules leaning an arm 
upon his club ; on his right hand were Achilles and 
Ulysses, and between them iEneas; on his left were 
Hector, Theseus, and Jason : the lower end had Ov- 
pheus, iEsop, Phalaris, and Musaeus. The ushers seem- 
ed at a loss for a twelfth man, when, methought, to my 
great joy and surprise, I heard some at the lower end 
of the table mention Isaac Bickerstaff : but those of 
the upper end received it with disdain ; and said, " if 
they must have a British worthy, they would have 
Robin Hood." 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 28, 1710. 

From my own apartment, September 27. 

THE following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I had 
overlooked ; but it opens to me a very busy scene, and 
it will require no small care and application to amend 
errors, which are become so universal. The affectation 
of politeness is exposed in this epistle with a great deal 
of wit and discernment ; so that, whatever discourses I 
may fall into hereafter upon the subject the writer 
treats of, I shall at present lay the matter before the 
world without the least alteration from the words of my 
correspondent.* 

" To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esgiuire. 

tSlR, 

* There are some abuses among us of great conse- 
quence, the reformation of which is properly your pro- 
vince ; although, as far as I have been conversant in 
your papers, you have not yet considered them. These 
are, the deplorable ignorance that for some years 



* " I have tent a long letter to Bickerstaff. Let the Bishop t* 
Clogher smoke it if he can." Journal to Stella, Sept. 23, 1710. " I 
made a Tattler since I came ; guess which it is, and whether the 
Bishop of Clogher smoke* it" Ibid. Sept 29. " Hare you smok'4 
the Tattler that I writ ? it is much liked here, and I <fctak il * toft 
«*?.» Jbi<L Oct L if. 
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had reigned among our English writers, the great de* 
pravity of our taste, and the continual corruption of 
our style. I say nothing here of those who handle par- 
ticular sciences, divinity, law, physic, and the like ; I 
mean the traders in history, and politics, and the belUs 
lettrcs, together with those by whom books are not 
translated, but (as the common expressions are) done 
out of French, Latin, or other languages, and made 
English. I cannot but observe to you, that, until of 
late years, a Grub street book was always bound in 
sheepskin, with suitable print and paper, the price never 
above a shilling, and taken off wholly by common 
tradesmen or country peddlars ; but now they appear ii 
all sizes and shapes, and in all places ; they are handed 
about from lapfuls in every coffeehouse to persons of 
quality ; are shown in Westminster-hall and the Com* 
of Requests ; you may see them gilt, and in royal 
paper, of five or six hundred pages, and rated accord* 
ingly. I would engage to furnish you with a catalogue 
of English books, published within the compass of sevem 
years past, which at the first hand would cost you a 
hundred pounds, wherein you shall not be able to find 
ten lines together of common grammar, or common 
sense. i 

" These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third, I mean the continual corruption of 
our English tongue,* which, without some timely reme- 
dy, will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty 
years past, than it has been improved in the foregoing 
hundred. And this is what I design chiefly to enlarge 
upon, leaving the former evils to your animadversion* 

* But, instead of giving you a list of the late refine- 
ments crept into our language, I here send you a copy 

* la one of hi* letters to 9U&&, SVtft ta&ce* to taoir, 
Che EogUeh waj a Jaflguagt or a trogpt. 1*. 
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•fa letter I received some time ago from a most accom- 
plished person ia this way of writing, upon which I 
shall make some remarks.* It is id these terms : 

"Sir, 
* I cou'dn't get the things you sent fur all about 
towm — f 4ho't te ha 9 come down myself, and then I'd ha 9 
bro't 'urn ; but ba'nt don't, and I believe /can't do't, that's 
pozz. — Tomf begins to g'imself airs, because he's going 
wkh the plenipo's — ' TYs said the French king will bam- 
boozle us agen, which causes many speculations. The 
Jacks, and others of that kidney, are very uppish and 
akart upen't, as you may see by their phiza's. — Will 
Hazard has got the hipps, having lost to the tune of 
five hundred pound, tho' he understands play very well, 
nobody better. He has promis't me upon rep to leave 
iff play ; but you know 'tis a weakness he's too apt to 
give into, tho' he lias as much wit as any man, nobody 
more : he has lain incog ever since. — The mobb's very 
quiet with us now. — I believe you tho't I banter'd you in 
my last like a country put. — I shan't leave town this 
month, &c." 

" This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing : nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle : you may gather every 
flower of it, with a thousand move of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamphlets, and single papers, offered us 
every day in the coffeehouses. And these are the beau- 
ties introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, hu- 
mour, and learning, which formerly were looked upon 

* It is very remarkable, that, notwithstanding the ridicule so justly 
thrown by our author on barbarous contractions, he constantly fell 
into that error in his private letters to Stella. N. 

f Mr. Thomas Hzrtey Is hert alluded to. IS. 
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as qualifications for a writer. If a man of wit, who died 
forty years ago, were to rise from the grave on purpose, 
how would he be able to read this letter ? and after he 
had gone through that difficulty, how would he be able 
to understand it ? The first thing that strikes your eye, 
is the breaks at the end of almost every sentence; of 
which I know not the use, only that it is a refinement, 
and very frequently practised. Then you will observe 
the abbreviations and elisions, by which consonants of 
most obdurate sounds are joined together without ooe 
softening vowel to intervene : and all this only to make 
one syllable of two, directly contrary to the example of 
the Greeks and Romans ; altogether of the Gothic 
strain, and of a natural tendency toward relapsing into 
barbarity, which delights in monosyllables, and uuiting 
of mute consonants, as it is observable in all the Northers 
languages. And this is still more visible iu the next re- 
finement, which consists in pronouncing the first syllable 
in a word that has many, and dismissing the rest ; such 
as phiss, hipps, 712066, pozz, rep, and many more ; when 
we are' already overloaded with monosyllables, which 
are the disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one 
syllable, and cut off the rest ; as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off their legs, to prevent them 
from running away ; and if ours be the same reason for 
maiming words, it will certainly answer the end ; for I 
am sure no other nation will desire to borrow them. 
Some words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore 
only in their way to perfection, as incog and plenipo; 
but in a short time, it is to be hoped, they will be fitr- 
ther docked to inc and plen. This reflection has made 
me of late years very impatient for a peace, which I be- 
lieve would save the lives of many brave words as well 
as men. The war has introduced abundance of polysyl- 
lablea, which will uevet be *\Afe \» \w tonbej TOs&*asfc. 
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paigns. Speculations, operations, preliminaries, ambas- 
sadors 9 paHsadoes, communications, circumvallations, bat- 
talions, as numerous as they are, if they attack us too 
frequently in our coffeehouses, we shall certainly pul 
them to flight, and cut off the rear. 

" The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you, consists in the choice of certain words invented by 
some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, country 
put, and kidney, as it is there applied ; some of which 
are now struggling for the vogue, and others are in pos- 
session of it. I have done my utmost for some years 
past to stop the progress of mob and banter, but have 
been plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed by 
those who promised to assist me. 

" In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter ; some of 
them tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags by 
servile imitators. You might easily find them, although 
they were not in a different print, and therefore J need 
not disturb them. 

" These are the false refinements in our style, which 
you ought to correct : first, by arguments and fair 
means ; but if those fail, I think you are to make use of 
your authority as censor, and by an annual index expur- 
gatorius expunge all words and phrases that are offen- 
sive to good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutila- 
tions of vowels and syllables. In this last point the usual 
pretence is, that they spell as they speak : a noble stan- 
dard for language ! to depend upon the caprice of every 
coxcomb, who, because words are the clothing of our 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he pleases, 
and changes them oftener than his dress. 1 believe all 
reasonable people would be content, that such refiners 
were more sparing of their words, and liberal in their 
gyllables. On this head I should be ^Aii^wv^s^A* 
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bestow some advice upon several young readers in our 
churches, who, coming up from the university full fraught 
with admiration of our town politeness, will needs cor- 
rect the style of our prayerbooks. In reading the ab- 
solution, they are very careful to say " Pardons and 
mbsdlves ;" and in the prayer for the royal family it must 
be endue'um, cnrictium, prosper'um, and bring 9 um ; then 
in their sermons they use all the modern terms of art, 
sham, banter, tnob, bubble, bully, cutting, shuffling, and 
palming ; all which, and many more of the like stamp, 
as I have heard them often in the pulpit from some young 
sophisters, so I have read them in some of those sermons 
that have made a great noise of late. The design, it 
seems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pedantry 
to show us that they know the town, understand men 
and manners, and have not been poring upon old unfa- 
shionable books in the university. 

" I should be glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity, which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things in human life ; which 
the politer jiges always aimed at in their buildings and 
dress (simplex mundiths) as well as their productions of 
wit It is manifest that all new affected modes of speech, 
whether borrowed from the court, the town, or the thea- 
tre, are the first perishing parts in any language; and, as 
I could prove by many hundred instances, have been so 
in ours. The writings of Hooker, who was a country 
clergyman, and of Parsons the Jesuit, both in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, are in a style, that, with very few 
allowances, would not offend any present reader ; much 
more clear and intelligible, than those of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, Sir Robert Naunton, Osborn, Daniel the historian, 
and several others who writ later ; but being men of the 
court, and affecting the phrases then in fashion, they are 
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•ken either not to be understood, or appear perfectly 
ridiculous. 

" What remedies are to be applied to these evils I 
We not room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper: besides, I think it is our office 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. 
I am, with great respect, Sir, 

Yours, &c" 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1710.* 

Nov. 22. 171t. 

Sir, 
DINING yesterday with Mr. South-British and Mr. 
William North-Briton, two gentlemen, who, before you 
ordered it otherwise, were known by the names of Mr. 
English and Mr. William Scott : among other things, the 
maid of the house, who in her time, I believe, may have 
been a North British warmingpan, brought us up a dish 
of North British collops. We liked our entertainment 

* u Steele, the rogue, has done the impudentest thing in the world: 
he said something in a Tattler, that we ought to use the word Great 
Britain, and not England, in common conversation, as, ' the finest 
lady in Great Britain/ &c. Upon this, Rowe, Prior, and I, sent him 
a letter, turning this into ridicule. He has to-day printed the letter, 
and signed it J. S. M.P. and N. R. the first letters of all our names.* 1 
Journal to Stella, Dec. 2, 1710. The Dean observes, in another 
place, " The modern phrase 'Great Britain' is only to distinguish it 
from Little Britain, where old clothes and old hooks are to be bought 
and sold." Letter to Alderman Barber, Aug. 8, 1738. N. 
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very well; only we observed the table cloth, being not' 
so fine as we could have wished, was North British 
cloth. But the worst of it was, we were disturbed all 
dinner time by the noise of the children, who were play- 
ing in the paved court at North British hoppers ; so we 
paid bur North Briton sooner than we designed, and 
took coach to North Britain yard, about which place 
most of us live. We had indeed gone afoot ; only we 
were under some apprehensions, lest a North British { 
mist should wet a South British man to the skin.-— We 
think this matter properly expressed, according to tJie 
accuracy of the new style, settled by you in one of yotfr 
late papers. Tou will please to give your opinion upon « 
it to, Sir, 

Tour most humble servants, 

J.S. M.P.N.R. ■: 

- 
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" Quit ergo sum saltern, si rum sum Sosia ? Te inter+ogoy 

^ Plaut. Amphtteco. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1710-11.+ 

IT is impossible perhaps for the best and wisest 
among us, to keep so constant a guard upon our tem- 
per, but that we may at one time or other lie open to the 

* This and the four following Tattlers are not in the volume* pub- 
lished by Sir Richard Steele; but are taken from the one published 
by Mr. Harrison. N. 

f Jan. 2, 1710-11, Dr. Swift tells Stella, " Steele's last Tattler 
came out to-day. You w\\\ «* ft taf <** \ivV* rare* to you, and ho* 
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pokes of fortune, and such incidents as ire cannot fore- 
se. With sentiments of this kind I came home to my 
►dgings last night, much fatigued with a long and sud- 
en journey from the country, and full of the ungrateful 
•cession of it. It was natural for me to have immedi- 
fe recourse to my pen and ink ; but before I would of- 
er to make use of them, I resolved deliberately to tell 
wer a hundred, and when I came to the end of that 
nm, I found it more advisable to defer drawing up my 
intended remonstrance, till I had slept soundly on my 
resentments. Without any other preface than this, I 
thaH give the world a fair account of the treatment I 
have lately met with, and leave them to judge whether 
the uneasiness I have suffered be inconsistent with the 
character I have generally pretended to. About three 
weeks since, 1 received an invitation from a kinsman in 
Staffordshire, to spend my Christmas in those parts. Up- 
on taking leave of Mr. Morphew, I put as niauy papers 
into his hands as would serve till my return, and charg- 
ed him at parting, to be very punctual with the town, 
h what manner be and Mr. Lillie have been tampered 

•* takes leave of the work!. He never told so much as Mr. Addison 
•fit, who was surprised as much as I ; but, to say troth, it was time ; 
fa" he grew cruel dull, and dry. To my knowledge, he had several 
•ood hints to go upon ; but he was so lazy, and weary of the work, 
•bathe would not improve them."— Jan. 11, he adds, '* I am setting 
•P a new Tattler: little Harrison, whom I have mentioned to you. 
Hhers have put him on it, and I encourage him ; and he was with 
Be this morning and evening, showing me his first, which comes out 
H Saturday. I doubt he will not succeed, for I do not much approve 
is manner; but the scheme h Mr. Secretary St. John's and mine, 
ftd would have done well enough in good hands. I recommended 
im to a prints, whom I sent for, and settled the matter between 
iem this evening. Harrison lias just left me; and I am tired with 
►rrectincjhis trash."— In this number the judicious reader will rea- 
lv recognize the letter of Humphry Wagstaff; and though the whole 
iper nriy not be the production of our author, he at lea«t adopted it 
r his corrections. N. 
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with since, I cannot say ; they have given me* my re- 
venge, if I desired any, by allowing their names to an 
idle paper, that in all human probability cannot live » 
fortnight to an end. 

Myself, and the family I was with, were in the midst 
of gayety, and a plentiful entertainment, when I receiv- 
ed a letter from my sister Jenny, who, after mentioning 
some little affairs I had entrusted to her, goes on thus: 
" The enclosed, I believe, will give you some surprise, 
as it has already astonished every body here : who Mr. 
Steele is, that subscribes it, I do not know, any more, 
than I can comprehend what could induce him to it 
Morphew and Lillie, I am told, are both in the secret I 
shall not presume to instruct you, but hope you will use 
some means to disappoint the ill nature of those who are 
taking pains to deprive the world of one of its most rea- 
sonable entertainments. I am, &c." 

I am to thank my sister for her compliment ; but be 
that as it will, I shall not easily be discouraged from 
my former undertaking. In pursuance of it, I was 
obliged upon this notice to take places in the coach fir 
myself and my maid with the utmost expedition, lest I 
should, in a short time, be rallied out of my existence, 
as some people will needs fancy Mr. Partridge hag bees, 
and the real Isaac Bickerstaff have passed for a crea- 
ture of Mr. Steele's imagination. This illusion might 
have hoped for some tolerable success, if I had not more 
than once produced my person in a crowded theatre ; and 
such a person as Mr. Steele, if I am not misinformed in 
the gentleman, would hardly think it an advantage to 
own, though I should throw him in all the little honour 
I have gained by my Lucubrations. I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to understand pleasantry as well as other men, 
and can (in. the usual phrase) take a jest without being 
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angry ; but I appeal to the world, whether the gentle- 
man has not carried it too far, and whether he ought not 
to make a public recantation, if the credulity of some v 
'unthinking people should force me to insist upon it. 
The following letter is just come to hand, and I think it 
not improper to be inserted in this paper. 

" To Isaac Bicker taff, Esq. 
"Sir, I am extremely glad to hear you are come to 
town ; for in your absence we were all mightily surpris- 
ed with an unaccountable paper, signed Richard Steele, 
who is esteemed by those that know him, to be a man of 
wit and honour : and therefore we took it either to be a 
counterfeit, or perfect christmas frolic of that ingenious 
gentleman. But then, your paper ceasing immediately 
after, we were at a loss what to think : if you were wea- 
ry of the work you had so long carried on, and had 
given this Mr. Steele orders to signify so to the public, 
he should have said it in plain terms ; but as that paper 
is worded, one would be apt to judge, that he had a 
mind to persuade the town that there was some analo- 
gy between Isaac Bickerstaff and him. Possibly 
there may be a secret in this which I cannot enter into : 
hut I flatter myself that you never had any thoughts of 
giving over your labours for the benefit of mankind, 
when you cannot but know how many subjects are yet 
unexhausted, and how many others, as being less obvi- 
ous, are wholly untouched. I dare promise, not only 
for myself, but many other abler friends, that we shall 
still continue to furnish you with hints on all proper oo 
casions, which is all your genius requires. I think, by 
the way, you cannot in honour have any more to do 
with Morphew and Lillie, who have gone beyond the 
ordinary pitch of assurance, and transgressed the very 
letter of the proverb* by endeavouring to c\i&*\. -y <»&.<& 

VOL. VIII. i 
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your christian and surname too. Wishing you, sir,lo 
to live, for our instruction and diversion, and to the<3 
feating of all impostors, I remain, " * 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
and affectionate kinsman, 

Humphrey Wagstaff."* 



'.*«-. 
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•J Alios viri reverentia, vultusque ad continendum populutn mire J 

mains: alios eiiam, quibua ipse interest* non potuit, vis strike 

trnmn, fyc. magni wmnis autoritas ptrviart." 

, Tull. Epwt 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 1 6, 1 7 1 0- 1 1 ^ 

» • 

I REMEMBER Menage tells a story of Monsi< 
Racan, who had appointed a. day and hour to raee 
pertain lady of great wit whom he had never seen, 
order to make an acquaintance between them. " Tw< 
Racan's friends, who had heard of the appointment, 
solved to play him a trick. The first went to the If 
two hours before the time, said his name was Racan, x 
talked with her an hour; they were both mightily pk 
ed, began a great friendship, and parted wiih much 

* •• To-day little Harrison's new Tattler came out; there ii 
much in it, but I hope he will mend. You must understand that, i 
{Steele's leaving ofT, there were two or three scrub Tattlers came 
and one of them holds on still, and to day it advertised against H 
son's ; and so there must be disputes which are genuine, like the si 
for razors." Journal to Stella, Jan. 13, 1710-11. N. 

f " 1 have given Harrison, hints for another Tattler to-mom 
Jcurti&l to Stella, Jan. 15, Yllfc-W. "N. 
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^faction, A few minutes after comes the second, and 
sends up the same name ; the -lady wonders at the mean- 
ing, and tells him Mr. Racan had just left her. The 
gentleman says, it was some rascally impostor, and that 
he had been frequently used in that manner. The lady 
is convinced, and they laugh at the oddness of the adven- 
ture. She now calls to mind several passages which con- 
firm her that the former was a cheat. He appoints a 
second meeting, and takes his leave. He was no sooner 
gone, but the true Racan comes to the door, and desires, 
under that name, to see the lady. She was out of all 
patience, sends for him up, rates him for an impostor, 
and, after a thousand injuries, flings a slipper at his 
bead. It was impossible to pacify or disabuse her; he 
was forced to retire ; and it was not without some time, 
and the intervention of friends, that they could come to 
an eclaircissement." This, as I take it, is exactly the 
case with Mr. Steele, the pretended Tattler from Mor- 
phew, and myself, only (I presume) the world will be 
sooner undeceived than the lady in Menage. The very 
day my last paper came out, my printer brought me 
another of the same date, called the Tattler, by Isaac 
Bfckerstaflf, Esq. and, which was still more pleasant, 
with an advertisement at the end, calling me the Female 
Tattler : it is not enough to rob me of my name, but 
now they must impose a sex on me, when my years have 
long since determined me to be of none at all. There is - 
wly one tiling wanting in the operation, that they would 
renew my age, and then I will heartily forgive them all 
the rest. In the mean time, whatever uneasiness I have 
raftered from the little malice of these men, and my re- 
tirement in the country, the pleasures I have received 
prom the same occasion will fairly balance the account. ' 
On the one hand I have been highly delighted to see my 
name and character assumed by the acmlb\&<&xt<& ta&%)£ % 
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in order to recommend themselves to it; and on the other, 
to observe the good taste of the town, in distinguishing 
and exploding them through every disguise, and sacri- 
ficing their trifles to the supposed manes of Isaac Bicker- 
Btaflf, Esquire. But the greatest meiit of my journey 
into Staffordshire is, that it has opened to ine a new fund 
of unreproved follies and errors, that have, hitherto lain 
out of my view, and, by their situation, escaped my cen- 
sure : for, as I have lived generally in town, the images 
I had of the country were such only as my senses re- 
ceived veiy early, and my memory has since preserved 
with all the advantages they first appeared in. 

Hence it was that I thought our parish church the 
noblest structure in England, and the esquire's place 
house, as we called it, a most magnificent palace. I had 
the same opinion of the almshouse in the churchyard, and 
of a bridge over the brook that parts our parish from the 
next. It was the common vogue of our school, that the 
master was the best scholar in Europe, and the usher the 
second. JNTot happening to correct these notions by com- 
paring them with what I saw when I came into the 
world ; upon returning back, I began to resume my for- 
mer imaginations, and expected all things should appear 
in the same view as I left them when I was a boy : but 
to my utter disappointment, I found them wonderfully 
shrunk, and lessened almost out of my knowledge. I 
looked with contempt on the tribes painted on the church 
walls, which I once so much admired, and on the carved 
chimneypiece in the esquire's hall. I found my old 
master to be a poor ignorant pedant ; and, in short, the 
whole scene to be extremely changed for the worse. 
This I could not help mentioning, because, though it be 
of no consequence in itself, yet it is certain, that most 
prejudices are contracted and retained by this narrow 
way of thinking, which \& isoXtaidl ^ ^jEtata&tBft- 
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Kent are hardly shook off; and which we only think 
fcue, because we were made to believe so before we 
were capable to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
But there was one prepossession, which I confess to have 
ported with, much to my regret : I mean the opinion of 
that native honesty and simplicity of manners, which I 
bad always imagined to be inherent in country people. 
I soon observed it was with them and us, as they say of 
Animals ; that every species at land has one to resemble 
it at sea; for it was easy to discover the seeds and prin- 
ciples of every vice and folly that one meets with in the 
more known world, though shooting up in different 
forms. I took a fancy, out of the several inhabitants 
Pound to furnish the camp, the bar, and the Exchange, 
ind some certain chocolate and coffee-houses, with exact 
parallels to what, in many instances, they already pro- 
luce. There was a drunken quarrelsome smith,* whom 
[ have a hundred times fancied at the head of a troop 
>f dragoons. A weaver, within two doors of my kins- 
nan, was perpetually setting neighbours together by the 
jars. I lamented to see how his talents were misplaced, 
and imagined what a figure he might make in Westmin- 
tfter-hall. Goodman Crop, of Compton farm, wants 
nothing but a plum and a gold chain, to qualify him for 
(he government of the city. My kinsman's stableboy 
was a gibing companion, that would always have his 
jest. He would often put cowitch in the maid's bed, 
pull stools from under folks, and lay a coal upon their 
shoes when they were asleep. He Mas at last turned 
off for some notable piece of roguery; and, when I 
came away, was loitering among the alehouses. Bless 

• * 4 Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood—** as it is hap- 
pily expressed in Mr. Gray's fine elegy ; to whom this Tattler may 
possibly Tiave suggested a hint N. 
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roe, thought I, what a prodigious wit would this haves 
been with us ! I could have matched all the sharpers 
between St. James's and Covent garden, with a notably 
fellow in the same neighbourhood (since hanged for 
pickiug pockets at fairs,) could he have had the advan- 
tages of their education. So nearly are the corruptions 
of the country allied to those of the town, with no far* 
tber difference than what is made by another turn of 
thought and method of living ! 
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— •— Laceratque, trahitque 
Mollt pecus. Vise. 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1710-11. 

AMONG other services I hate met with from soma 
Critics, the cruellest for an old man is, that they will not 
let me be at quiet in my bed, but pursue me to my very 
dreams. I must not dream but when they please* nor 
upon long continued subjects, however visionary in their 
own natures, because there is a manifest moral quite 
through them, which to produce as a dream is iroprobt/ 
ble and unnatural. The pain I might have had from 
this objection, is prevented, by considering they have 
missed another, against which I should have been at a 
loss to defend myself. They might have asked me 
whether the dreams I publish can properly be called lu- 
cubrations, which is the name I have given to all my pa* 
pens, whether in yo\w®&* <k\»& tasta ^m$3fe& * 
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contradiction m terurims y that I wonder no sophister ever 
thought of it But the other is a cavil. I remember, 
when I was a boy at school, I have often dreamed out 
the whole passages of a day ; that I rode a journey, 
baited, supped, went to bed, and rose next morning : and 
I have known young ladies, who could dream a whole 
contexture of adventures in one night, large enough to 
make a novel. In youth the imagination is strong, not 
mixed with cares, nor tinged with those passions that 
most disturb and confound it ; such as avarice, ambition, 
and many others. Now, as old men are said to grow 
children again, so in this article of dreaming, I am re- 
turned to my childhood. My imagination is at full 
ease, without care, avarice, or ambition to clog it ; by 
which, among many others, I have this advantage of 
doubling the small remaiuder of my time, and Jiving four- 
and-twenty hours iu the day. However, the dream I 
am going now to relate, is as wild as can well be imagin- 
ed, and adapted to please these refiners upon sleep, 
without any moral that I can discover. 

" It happened, that my maid left on the table in my 
bedchamber one of her storybooks (as she calls them) 
which I took up, and found full of strange impertinence* 
fitted to her taste and condition : of poor servants who 
came to be ladies, and serving-men of low degree who 
married king's daughters* ' Among other things, I met 
this sage observation, That a lion would never hurt a 
true virgin. With this medley of nonsense in my fancy, 
I went to bed, and dreamed that a friend waked me in 
the morning, and proposed for pastime to spend a few 
hours in seeing the parish lions, which he had not done 
since he came to town ; and because they showed but 
once a week, he would not miss the opportunity. I 
said I would humour him ; although, to speak the truths 
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I was not food of those cruel spectacles : and, if it were 
not so ancient a custom, founded (as I had heard) upon 
the wisest maxims, I should be apt to censure the inhu- 
manity of those who introduced it" 

All this will be a riddle to the waking reader, until I 
discover the scene my imagination had formed, upon the 
maxim, that a lion would never hurt a true virgin* 
" I dreamed, that by a law of immemorial time, a he 
lion was kept in every parish at the common charge, 
and in a place provided adjoining to the churchyard ; 
that before any one of the fair sex was married, if she 
affirmed herself to be a virgin, she must on her wedding 
day, and in her wedding clothes, perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and stay an hour with the 
lion, let loose and kept fasting four-and-twenty hours 
on purpose. At a proper height above the den were con* 
venient galleries for the relations and friends of the 
young couple, and open to all spectators. No maiden 
was forced to offer herself to the lion; but, if she re- 
fused, it was a disgrace to marry her, and every one 
might have the liberty of calling her a whore. And me- 
thought it was' as usual a diversion to see the parish 
lions, as with us to go to a play or an opera. And it 
was reckoned convenient to be near the church, either 
for marrying the virgin, if she escaped the trial, or for 
burying her bones, when the lion had devoured the rest, 
as he constantly did." 

To go on therefore with the dream : " We called first (as 
I remember) to see St. Dunstan's lion : but we were told, 
they did not show to day. From thence we went to 
that of Covent Garden, which, to my great surprise, we 
found as lean as a skeleton, when I expected quite the 
contrary ; but the keeper said it was no wonder at all, 
because the poor beast had not got an ounce of wo- 
mati i flesh since he came into ft& ^wra&u TlV&% unazecl 
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me more than the other, and I was forming to myself a 
mighty veneration for the ladies in that quarter of the' 
town, when the keeper went on, and said he wondered 
the parish would be at the charge of maintaining a lion 
for nothing. Friend (said I,) do you call it nothing to 
justify the virtue of so many ladies ; or has your lion 
lost his distinguishing faculty ? can there be any thing 
more for the honour of your parish, than that all the 
ladies married in your church were pure virgins ? That 
is true (said he) and the doctor knows it to his sorrow; 
for there has not been a couple married in our church 
since his worship came among us. The virgins here- 
abouts are too wise to venture the claws of the lion ; 
and because nobody will marry them, have all entered 
into a vow of virginity ; so that in proportion we have 
much the largest nunnery in the whole town. This 
manner of ladies entering into a vow of virginity, be- 
cause they were not virgins, I easily conceived ; and 
my dream told me, that the whole kingdom was full of 
nunneries plentifully stocked from the same reason. 

* c We went to see another lion, where we found much 
company met in the gallery. The keeper told us we 
should see sport enough, as he called it ; and in a little 
time we saw a young beautiful lady put into the den, 
who walked up toward the lion with all imaginable se- 
curity in her countenance, and looked smiling upon her 
lover and friends in the gallery ; which I thought no- 
thing extraordinary, because it was never known that 
any lion had been mistaken. But, however, we were 
all disappointed; for the lion lifted up his right paw, 
which was the fatal sign, and advancing forward, seized 
her by the arm, and began to tear it The poor lady 
gave a terrible shriek, and cried out, ' The lion is just, 
I am no virgin ! Oh ! Sappho ! Sappho !' she could 

say no more, for the lion gave her the coup At gta&fc\ij 

i 2 
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quote her for an example to their daughters; her el- 
bows were riveted to her sides, and her whole person 
so ordered, as to inform every body that she was afraid 
they should touch her. She only dreaded to approach 
the lion, because it was a he one, and abhorred to think 
a male animal should presume to breathe on her. The 
sight of a man at twenty yards distance made her draw 
back her head. She always sat upon the farther corner 
of the chair, although there were six chairs between 
her and her lover, and with the door wide open, and 
her little sister in the room. She was never saluted but 
at the tip of the ear; and her father had much ado to 
make her dine without her gloves, when there was a 
man at table. She entered the 'den with some fear, 
which we took to proceed from the height of her modes- 
ty, offended at the sight of so many men in the gallery. 
The lion, beholding her at a distance, immediately gave 
the deadly sign, at which the poor creature (methinks I 
see her still !) miscarried in a fright before us all. The 
Hon seemed to be as much surprised as we, and gave 
her time to make her confession ; ' That she was five 
months gone by the foreman of her father's shop, and 
that this was her third big belly :' and when her friends 
asked, why she would venture the trial ; she said, Her 
nurse told her, that a lion would never hurt a woman 
with child." Upon this I immediately awaked, and 
could not help wishing, that the deputy censors of my 
late institution, were endued with the same instinct as 
these parish lions. 



* !\ 
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Ingenuas didicisstjiddiUr arte* 
EmoUU more*. Ovid. 

• 

Tuesday March 6, 1710-11. 

From my own apartment in Channel-row, March 5. 

THOSE inferior duties of life, which the French call 
Us petites morales, or the smaller morals, are with us dis- 
tinguished by the name of good manners or breeding* 
This I look upon, in the general notion of it, to be a sort 
of artificial good sense, adapted to the meanest capaci- 
ties, and introduced to make mankind easy in their com- 
merce with each other. Low and little understandings, 
without some rules of this kind, would be perpetually 
wandering into a thousand indecencies and irregularities 
in behaviour ; and in their ordinary conversation, fall in- 
to the same boisterous familiarities, that one observes 
among them when a debauch has quite taken away the 
use of their reason. In other iustances it is odd to con* 
sider, that for want of common discretion, the very end 
of good breeding is wholly perverted ; and civility, in* 
tended to make us easy, is employed ^n laying chains < 
and fetters upon us, in debarring us of .our wishes, and in 
crossing our most reasonable desires and inclinations* 
This abuse reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to 
my vexation when I was last there, in a visit I made to 
a neighbour about two miles from my cousin. As soon 
as I entered the parlour, they put me into the great chair 
that stood close by a huge fire, and kept me there by 
force until I was almost stifled. Then a boy came in 
great hurry to pull olf my boots, which I in vain oppos- 
ed, urging that I must return soon after dinner. In the 
mean time, the good lady whispered her eldest dau^Jv 
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ter, and slipped a key into her hand'; the girl returned 
instantly with a beer glass half full of aqua mirabiHs and 
syrup of gillyflowers. I took as much as I had a mind 
for, but madam vowed I should drink it off; for she was 
sure it would do me good after coming out of the cold 
air; and I was forced to obey, which absolutely took 
away my st6mach. When dinner came in, I had a mind 
to sit at a distance from the fire ; but they told me it 
was as much as my life was worth, and set me with my 
back just against it. Although my appetite was quite 
gone, I was resolved to force down as much as I could, 
and desired the leg of a pullet. " Indeed, Mr. Bicker- 
staff (says the lady) you must eat a wing to oblige me;* 
and so put a couple upon ray plate. I was persecuted 
at this rate during the whole meal ; as often as I called 
for small beer, the master tipped the wink, and the ser- 
vant brought me a brimmer of October. Some time after 
dinner, I ordered my cousin's man, who came with me, 
to get ready the horses; but it was resolved I should not 
stir that night; and when I seemed pretty much bent 
upon going, they ordered the stable door to be locked, 
and the children hid my cloak and boots. The next 
question was, What would I have for supper ? I said, I 
never eat any thing at night : but was at last, in my own 
defence, obliged to name the first thing that came into 
my head. After three hours spent chiefly in apologies 
for my entertainment, insinuating to me, " That this was 
the worst time of the year for provisions ; that they were 
at a great distance from any market ; that they were 
afraid I should be starved ; and that they knew they 
kept me to my loss: 9 ' the lady went, and left me to her 
husband ; for they took special care I should never be 
alone. As soon as her back was turned, the little misses 
ran backward and forward every moment, and constant- 
ly as they came in, or treat ouVxrata * quotes? direct- 
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Ijr at me, which, in good manners, I was forced to return 
with a bow, and Tour humble servant, pretty miss* Ex- 
actly at eight the mother came up, and discovered, by 
the redness of her face, that supper was not far off*. It 
was twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution 
doubled in proportion. I desired at my usual hour to 
go to my repose, and was conducted to my chamber by 
the gentleman, his lady, and the whole train of children. 
They importuned me to drink something before I went 
to bed ; and, upon my refusing, at last left a bottle of 
stingo, as they called it, for fear I should wake and be 
thirsty in the night. I was forced in the morning to rise 
and dress myself in the dark, because they would not 
suffer my kinsman's servant to disturb me at the hour I 
desired to be called. I was now resolved to break through 
all measures to get away ; and, after sitting down to a 
monstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neats tongue?, 
venison pasty, and stale beer, took leave of the family. 
But the gentleman would needs see me part of the way, 
and carry me a short cut through his own ground, which 
be told me would save half a mile's riding. This last 
piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, being 
once or twice in danger of my neck by leaping over his 
ditches, and at last forced to alight in the dirt, when my 
horse, having slipped his bridle, ran away, and took us 
up more than an hour to recover him again. 

It is evident, that none of the absurdities I met with 
in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, but from a 
wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplication in 
the rules of it. I cannot so easily excuse the more re- 
fined critics upon behaviour, who, having professed no 
other study, are yet infinitely defective in the most ma- 
terial parts of it. Ned Fashion has been bred all his life 
about court, and understands to a tittle all the punctilios 
rf a drawingroom. He visits most of tta fo& -wqo&b. 
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near St. James's, and, upon every occasion, says tbe civi- 
lest aud softest things to them of any breathing. To Mr. 
Isaac* he owes an easy slide in his bow, and a graceful 
manner of coming into a room : but, in some other cases, 
be is very far from being a well-bred person. He laughs 
at men of far superior understanding to his own, for not 
being as well dressed as himself; despises all his acquaint 
ance who are not of quality, and in public places has, 
on that account, often avoided taking notice of some 
among the best speakers of the house of commons. He 
rails strenuously at both universities before the memben 
of either ; and is never heard to swear an oath, or break 
in upon religion and morality, except in the company of 
divines. On the other hand, a man of right sense has all 
the essentials of good breeding, although he may be want- 
ing in the forms of it. Horatio has spent most of Ms 
time at Oxford : he has a great deal of learning, an agree- 
able wit, and as much modesty as may serve to adorn, 
without concealing, his other good qualities. In that re- 
tired way of living, he seems to have formed a notion of 
human nature, as he has found it described in the writ- 
ings of the greatest men, not as he is likely to meet with 
it in the common course of life. Hence it is that he 
gives no offence, but converses with great deference, can- 
dour and humanity. His bow, I must confess, is some* 
what awkward ; but then he has an extensive, univer- 
sal, and unaffected knowledge, which may, perhaps, a 
little excuse him. He would make no extraordinary: 
figure at a ball ; but I can assure the ladies,, in his be- 
half, and for their own consolation, that he has writ bet- 
ter verses on the sex than any man now living, and is 
preparing such a poem for the press, as will transmit their 
praises, and his own, to many generations. 

* 

* A famous dancing mute? va ftwtt tej *, K , 
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^ Lycida, vivi pervenimus, advena rxostri 

ifc (Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agelli 

i Diceret, Hoc mea sunt, veterts migrate coloni. 

VlR«. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1£, 1710-11. 

From 017 own apartment in Chaanel-row, March 14. 

THE dignity and distinction of men of wit is seldo u 
Enough considered, either by themselves or others : their 
own behaviour, and the usage they meet with, being 
generally very much of a piece. I have at this time in 
my hands an alphabetical list of the beaux esprits about 
this town, four or five of whom have made the proper 
use of their genius, by gaining the esteem of the best 
and greatest men, and by turning it to their own advan- 
tage in some establishment of their fortunes, however 
' unequal to their merit ; others, satisfying themselves 
with the honour of having access to great tables, and of 
being subject to the call of every man of quality, who 
upon occasion wants one to say witty things for the di- 
version of the company. This treatment never moves 
my indignation so much as when it is practised by a per- 
son, who though he owes his own rise purely to the re- 
putation of his parts, yet appears to be as much ashamed 
of it, as a rich city knight to be denominated from the 
trade he -was first apprenticed to ; acd affects the air of 

* ** Little Harrison came to me, and begged me to dictate a paper 
to him ; which I was forced in charity to do." Journal to Stella, 
March 14, 1710-11. N. 
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a man born to bis titles, and consequently above the 
character of a wit, or a scholar. If those who possess 
great endowments of the mind would set a just value 
upon themselves, they would think no man's acquaint- 
ance whatsoever a condescension, nor accept it from the 
greatest upon unworthy or ignominious terms. I know 
a certain lord, that has often invited a set of people, and 
proposed for their diversion a buffoon player, and an 
eminent poet, to be of the party ; and, which was yet j 
worse, thought them both sufficiently recompensed by 
the dinner, and the honour of his company. This kind 
of insolence is risen to such a height, that I myself was 
the other day sent to by a man with a title, whom I - 
bad never seen, desiring the favour that I would dine 
with him and half a dozen of his select friends. I found 
afterward, the footman had told my maid below stain, 
that my lord, having a mind to be merrry, had resolved 
right or wrong to send for honest Isaac. I was suffi- 
ciently provoked with the message; however, I gave 
the fellow no other answer, than that " I believed he 
had mistaken the person, for I did not remember that 
his lord had ever been introduced to me." I have rea- 
son to apprehend that this abuse has been owing rather 
to a meanness of spirit in men of parts, than to the natu- 
' ral pride or ignorance of their patrons. Toung students, 
coming up to town from the places of their education, 
are dazzled with the grandeur they every where meet; 
and making too much haste to distinguish their parts, 
instead of waiting to be desired and caressed, are ready 
to pay their court at any rate to a great man, whose 
name they have seen in a public paper, or the frontis- 
piece of a dedication. It has not always been thus ; 
wit in polite ages has ever begot either esteem or fear : 
the hopes of being celebrated, or the dread of being 
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stigmatised, procure^ a universal respect and awe for 
the persons of such as were allowed to have the power 
•f distributing fame or infamy where they pleased. 
Aretine had all the princes of Europe his tributaries :* 
and when any of them had committed a folly that laid 
them open to his censure, they were forced by some 
present extraordinary to compound for his silence^ of 
which there is a famous. instance on record. When 
Charles the Fifth had miscarried in bis African expedi- 
tion, which was looked upon as the weakest undertaking 
of that great emperor, he sent Aretine a gold chain, who 
made some difficulty of accepting it, saying, " It was too 
small a present in all reason for so great a folly." For my 
own part, in this point I differ from him ; and never 
could be prevailed upon, by any valuable consideration, 
to conceal a fault or a folly, since I first took the cen- 
sorship upon me. 

* There is a letter of his extant in which he makes his boast, that 
be had laid the Sophi of Persia imder contribution. Spectator, 
#0.23. K 
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Mortt carent aninut; semperque priore relicta 
Side, noil* domibus vivwni habitantqut receptee. 
Ipte ego {nam mtmini) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbia tram ■ ■■ Ovid. Met. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1710-11. 

From my own apartment? March 22. 

MY other correspondents will excuse me, if I give; 
the precedency to a lady, whose letter, among many, 
more, is just come to hand. 

* The merit of this Tattler is our only authority for ascribing it la. 
Dr. Swift; though it must be owned that reason is of the less weight, 
as Mr. Harrison was certainly assisted in this undertaking by the ac- 
complished St. John and the witty Henley. The other numbers 
which we have selected, are the acknowledged productions of our 
author, and are all that can with certainty be ascribed to him. 
There is no doubt, however, but he furnished hints for many others, 
both to Steele and Harrison. — In vol. xv. may be seen a jeu d* esprit 
from Harrison's Tattlers, which seems to have been the united pro- 
duct of a knot of wits.— Feb. 11, he says, " When 1 came home this 
evening, I expected that little jackanapes Harrison would have come 
to get help about his Tattler for Tuesday : I have fixed two evenings 
in the week, which I allow him to come." The publication was con- 
tinued till May 19, 1711; when fifty-two papers were collected into 
a fifth volume, not unworthy a place in any library which contains 
the former volumes. — Mr. Harrison, the apparent publisher, was a 
young gentleman high in esteem; and (as Swift expresses it) "a lit 
tie pretty fellow, with a great deal of wit, good sense, and good na- 
ture :" but had at that time no other income than forty pounds a 
year, as governor to one of the Duke of Queensberry's sons. He 
fortunately attracted the favour of Dr. Swift; whose generous solici- 
tations with Mr. St. John obtained for him the very reputable em- 
ployment of secretary to Lord Raby, then ambassador at the Hague. 
A letter from him while at Utrecht is printed among the Epistolary 
Correspondence, to which "Dt. Blt<& \»» *\mexed some curious par. 
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" DEAR ISAAC, 

" I burn with impatience to know what and who you 
re. The curiosity of my whole sex is fallen upon me, 
nd hag kept me waking these three nights. I have 
reamed often of you within this fortnight, and every 
ime you appeared in a different form. As you value 
iy repose, tell me in which of them I am to be, 

Sylvia, 

Your admirer." 

It is natural for a man who receives a favour of this 
and from an unknown fair, to frame immediately some 
dea of her person, which, being suited to the opinion 
re have of our own merit, is commonly as beautiful and 
terfect as the most* lavish imagination can furnish out. 
Strongly possessed with these notions, I have read over 
Sylvia's billet; and notwithstanding the reserve I have 
lad upon this matter, am resolved to go a much greater 
ength than I yet ever did, in making myself known to 
he world, and in particular to my charming correspond- 
ent. In order to it I must premise, that the person 
produced as mine in the playhouse last winter did in 
towise appertain to me. It was such a one however as 
igreed well with the impression my writings had made, 
ind served the purpose I intended it for ; which was to 
continue the awe and reverence due to the character I 
pas vested with, and at the same time to let my enemies 
see how much I was the delight and favourite of this 
;own. This innocent imposture, which I have all along 
aken care to cany on, as it then was of some use, has 
rince been of regular service to me, and, by beiDg men- 

ticolars of Mr. Harrison ; who did not long enjoy his rising fortune, 
jut died Feb. 14, 1712-13. See the Journal to Stella, of that and the 
olio wing day ; where Dr. Swift laments his loss with the most tiu- 
effected sincerity of heart. N. 
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tioncd in one of 1117 papers, effectually recovered my 
egoity out of the hands of some gentleman who endea- 
voured to wrest it from me. This is saying in short 
what I am not : what I am, and have been for many 
years, is next to be explained. Here it will not be im- 
proper to remind Sylvia, that there was formerly such 
a philosopher as Pythagoras, who, among other doc- 
trines, taught the transmigration of souls ; which if she 
sincerely believes, she will not be much startled at the 
following relation. 

I will not trouble her, nor my other readers, with the 
particulars of all the lives I have successively passed 
through since my first entrance into mortal being, which 
is now many centuries ago. It is enough that I have 
in every one of them opposed myself with the utmost 
resolution to the follies and vices of the several ages I 
have been acquainted with ; that I have often rallied 
the world into good manners, and kept the greatest 
princes in awe of my satire. There is one circum- 
stance which I shall not omit, though it may seem to 
reflect on my character ; I mean that infinite love of 
change which has ever appeared in the disposal of my 
existence. Since the days of the emperor Trajan, I 
have not been confined to the same person for twenty 
years together; but have passed from one abode to 
another much quicker that the Pythagorean system ge- 
nerally allows. By this means I have seldom had a 
body to myself but have lodged up and down wherever 
I found a genius suitable to my own. In this manner 
I continued some time with the top wit of France; at 
another with that of Italy, who had a statue erected to 
his memory in Rome. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century I set out for England ; but the gentle- 
man I came over in dying as soon as he got to shore, I 
was obliged to look, out «£&& tat * wa WV&aAiou, It 
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was not long before I met with one to my mind ; for, 
having mixed myself invisibly with the literati of this 
kingdom, I found it was unanimously agreed among 
them, that nobody was endowed with greater talents 
than Hiereus; or consequently, would be better pleased 
with my company. I slipped down his throat one 
night as he was fast asleep ; and the next morning, as 
soon as he awaked, he fell to writing a treatise that was 
received with great applause, though he had the modes* 
ty not to set his name to that nor to any other of our 
productions. Some time after he published a paper of 
predictions, which were translated into several lan- 
guages, and alarmed some of the greatest princes in 
Europe. To these he prefixed the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq. which I have been extremely fond of 
ever since, and have taken care that most of the writings 
I have been concerned in should be distinguished by it; 
though I must observe, that there have been many 
counterfeits imposed upon the public by this means. 
This extraordinary man being called out of the king- 
dom by affairs of i& own, I resolved however to con- 
tinue somewhat longer in a country where my works 
had been so well received, and accordingly bestowed 
myself with Hilario.* His natural wit, his lively turn 
of humour, and great penetration into human nature, 
easily determined me to this choice, the effects of which 
were soon after produced in this paper, called the Tat- 
tler. I know not how it happened, but in less than two 
years time Hilario grew weary of my company, and 
gave me warning to be gone. In the height of my re- 
sentment, I cast my eyes on a young fellow, of no ex- 
traordinary qualifications^ .whom for that very reason 
I had the more pride in taking under my direction, and 

•Mr. Steele. N. f Mr.HMtisoQ. W. 
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enabling him by some means or other to carry on tin 
work I was before- engaged in. Lest he should grew 
too vain upon this encouragement, I to this day keej 
him under due mortification. I seldom reside with hin 
'when any of his friends are at leisure to receive me, b] 
whose hands however he is duly supplied. As I hav 
passed through many scenes of life, and a long series o 
years, I choose to be considered in the character of ai 
old fellow, and take care that those under my influeno 
should speak consonantly to it. This account, I pre 
sume, will give no small consolation to Sylvia, who ma; 
rest assured, that Isaac BickerstafF is to be seen ii 
more forms than she dreamt of; out of which variet 
she may choose what is most agreeable to her faocj 
On Tuesdays, he is sometimes a black proper youn 
gentleman, with a mole on his left cheek.* On Thus 
days, a decent well-looking man, of a middle statu* 
long flaxen hair, and a florid complexion.! On Satff 
days, he is somewhat of the shortest, and may be know 
from others of that size by talking in a low voice, an 
passing through the streets without much precipitatioj 

* Probably Dr. Swift, theHiereusof the preceding page ; andti 
Obadiah Greenbat of tlie Tattler, No. 59. IV. 
f Perhaps Mr. Henley. N. 
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»RIDAY, APRIL 27, 1711. 

yunquam tliud natura, aliud tapkntia dixit. 

Jcv. Sat. xiv. 321. 

(Good sense and nature always speak the same. 

WHEN the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the rabble, 
and followed them a whole day together, being wonder- 
fully struck with the sight of every thing that is new or 
uncommon. I have, since their departure, employed a 
friend to make many inquiries of their landlord the up- 
holsterer, relating to their manners and conversation, as 
also concerning the remarks which they made in this 
country : for, next to forming a right notion of such stran- 
gers, I should be desirous of learning what ideas they 
have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since a lit- 
tle bundle of papers, which he assured him were written 
by King Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as he sup- 
poses, left behind by some mistake. These papers are 

* " The Spectator is written by Steele, with Addison's help ; it is 
often very pretty. Yesterday it was made of a noble hint I gave him 
long ago for his Tattlers, about an Indian supposed to write his Tra- 
vels into England. I repent he ever had it. I intended to have writ' 
ten a book on that subject I believe he has spent it all in one pa- 
per : and all the under hints there are mine too : but I never see him 
or Addison." Journal to Stella, April 28, m\. ^ 

\OU Ylll. K M 
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now translated, and contain abundance of very odd ob- 
servations, which I find this little fraternity of kings made 
during their sta Jn the isle of Great Britian. I shall 
present my reader with a short specimen of them in this 
paper, and may perhaps communicate more to him here- 
after. In the article of London are the following words, 
which without doubt are meant of the church of St Paul: 
" On the most rising part of the town there stands a 
huge house, big enough to contain the whole nation of 
which I am king. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, 
King of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hands of that great God to whom it is consecrated. The 
Kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that it 
was created with the earth, and produced ^on the same 
day with the sun and moon. But for ray own part by 
the best information that I could get of this matter, I am 
apt to think that this prodigious pile was fashioned into 
the shape it now bears by several tools and instruments, 
of which they have a wonderful variety in this country. 
It was probably at first a huge misshapen rock that grew 
upon the top of the hill, which the natives of the coun- 
try (after having cut it into a kind of regular figure) 
bored and hollowed with incredible pains and industry, 
till they had wrought it into all those beautiful vaults 
and caverns into which it is divided at this day. As 
soon as this rock was thus curiously scooped to their 
liking, a prodigious number of hands must have been 
employed in chipping the outside of it, which is now is 
smooth as the surface of a pebble ; and is in several pla- 
ces hewn out into pillars, that stand like the trunks of 
so many trees bound about the top with garlands of 
leaves. It is probable that when tlys great work was 
begun, which must have been many hundred years ago, 
there was some religion among this people; for they 
gave it the name oi & tem\>\^ wAXva^^XxvLltiou that 
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it was designed for men to pay their devotion in. And 
indeed there are several reasons which make iu think 
that the natives of this country had formerly among 
them some sort of worship ; for they set apart every se- 
venth day as sacred : but, upon my going into one of 
these holy houses on that day, I could not observe any 
Circumstance of devotion in their behaviour. There 
was indeed a man in black, who was mounted above the 
rest, and seemed to utter something with a great deal of 
vehemence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of 
paying their worship to the deity of the place, they were 
most of them bowing and courtseying to one another, and 
a considerable number of them fast asleep. 

" The queen of the country appointed two men to at- 
tend us, that had enough of our language to make them- 
selves understood in some few particulars. But we soon 
perceived these two were great enemies to one another, 
and did not always agree in the same story. We could 
make shift to gather out of one of them, that this island 
was very much infested with a monstrous kind 'of ani- 
mals, in the shape of men, called whigs ; and he often 
told us, that he hoped we should meet with none of them 
in our way, for that, if we did, they would be apt to 
knock us down for being kings. 

" Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a 
kind of animal called a tory, that was as great a monster 
as the whig, and would treat us ill for being foreigners. 
These two creatures, it seems, are born with a secret an- 
tipathy to one another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros. But, as we 
saw none of either of these species, we are apt to think 
that our guides deceived us with misrepresentations and 
fictions, and amused us with an account of such monsters 
as are not really in their country. These, \>%x\\<3iN»r*> 
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we made a shift to pick out from the discourse of our 
interpreters; which we put together as well as we could, 
being able to understand but here and there a word of 
what they said, and afterward making up the meaning of 
it among ourselves. The men of the country are very 
cunning and ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so 
very idle, that we often saw young lusty rawboned fel- 
lows carried up and down the streets in little covered 
rooms by a couple of porters, who are hired for that 
service. Their dress is likewise very barbarous; for 
they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and bind 
their bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occasion of several distempers among them, 
which our country is entirely free from. Instead of 
those beautiful feathers with which we adorn our heads, 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which co- 
vers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece below 
the middle of their backs : with which they walk up and 
down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

" We were invited to one of their public diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitching a bar, that we 
might have discovered who were the persons of the 
greatest abilities among them ; but instead of that, they 
conveyed us into a huge room lighted up with abun- 
dance of candles, where this lazy people sat still above 
three hours, to see several feats of ingenuity performed 
by others, who it seems were paid for it. 

"As for the women of the country, not being able to 
talk with them, we could only make our remarks upon 
them at a distance. They let the hair of their heacfc 
grow to a great length ; but as the men make a great 
shoiv* with heads of hair that are none of their own, the 
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women, who they say have very fine heads of hair, tie 
it op in a knot, and coyer it from being seen. The wo- 
men look like angels ; and would be more beautiful than 
the sun, were it not for little black spots that are apt to 
break out in their faces, and sometimes rise in very odd 
figures. I have observed that those little blemishes 
wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in one 
part of the face, they are very apt to break out in 
another, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the fore- 
head in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the 
morning.' 9 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats; with many other curious ob- 
servations, which I shall reserve for another occasion. 
I cannot however conclude this paper without taking 
notice, that amidst these wild remarks there now and 
then appears something veiy reasonable. I cannot like- 
wise forbear observing, that we are all guilty in some 
measure of the same narrow way of thinking, which we 
meet with in this abstract of the Indian journal, when 
we fancy the customs, dresses, and manners of other 
countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
resemble those of our own. 



IN the Spectator, No. 575, August 2, 1714, the fol- 
lowing article was proposed by Dr. Swift. 

" The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen : Supposing the body of the earth were a great 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single grain or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated every thou- 
sand years. Supposing then that you had in your 
choice to be happy all the while this prodigious mass of 
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Mid was cousuniing by this slow method, until there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition you were to be 
miserable for ever after; or supposing that you might 
be happy for ever after, on condition you would be mi- 
serable until the whole mass of sand were thus annihila- 
ted at the rate of one sand in a thousand years : which 
of these two cases would you make your choice ?" 
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AN ESSAY ON NATIONAL REWARDS; 

BEING A PROPOSAL FOR BESTOWING THEM ON A PLAN 
MORE DURABLE AND RESPECTABLE. 

Cuncti adsint, mmteque txpecterdpretmiapalma. Vise. 

THERE is no maxim in politics more indisputable, 
than that a nation should have many honours to reserve 
for those who do national services* This raises emula- 
tion, cherishes public merit, and inspires every one with 
an ambition which promotes the good of his country. 
The less expensive these honours are to the public, the 
more still do they turn to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave 
only place and distinction to the person who received 
them* An oaken garland, to be worn on festivals and 
public ceremonies, was the glorious recompense of one - 
who had covered a citizen in battle* A soldier would 
not only venture his life for a mural crown, but think 
the most hazardous enterprise sufficiently repaid by so 
noble a donation* 

But, among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed by 
the Emperor of China* " These are never given to any 
subject," says Monsieur le Comte* " till tire. w&$*&5* 
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dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the last, he is 
called in all public memorials by the title which the em- 
peror confers on him after his death, and his children 
take their ranks accordingly." This keeps the ambi- 
tious subject in a perpetual dependence, making him al- 
ways vigilant and active, and in every thing conforma- 
We^ to the will of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us, which are 
more esteemed by the persons who receive them, and 
are cheaper to. the prince, than the giving of medals. 
But there is something in the modem manner of cele- 
brating a great action in medals, which makes such a 
reward much less valuable than it was among the Ro- 
mans. Tliere is generally but one coin stamped upon 
the occasion, which is made a present to the person who, 
is celebrated on it. By this means the whole fame isixr 
his own custody. The applause that is bestowed upon 
him is too much limited and confined. He is in posses* 
sion of an honour which the world perhaps knows nothing 
of. He may be a great man in his own family ; his wife 
and children may see the monument of an exploit, which* 
the public in a little time is a stranger to. The Ro- 
mans took a quite different method in this particular. 
Their medals were their current money. -When an ac- 
tion deserved to be recorded oh a coin, it was stamped 
perhaps upon a hundred thousand pieces of money, like 
our shillings or halfpence, which were issued out of the 
mint, and became current. This method published: 
every noble action to advantage, and in a short space of 
time spread through the whole Roman empire. The 
Romans were so careful to preserve the memory of great 
events upon their coins, that when any particular piece 
of money grew very scarce, it was often recoined by a, 
succeeding emperor, many years after the death of the 
empprpr to whose boooux itNi^fo&v&su&* 
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A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind during 
the late ministry, which would then have been put in 
execution, had it not been too busy a time for thoughts 
of that nature. As this project has been very much 
talked of by the gentleman above mentioned to men of 
the greatest genius as well as quality, I am informed 
there is now a design on foot for executing the proposal 
which was then made, and that we shall have several 
farthings and halfpence charged on the reverse with ma- 
ny of the glorious particulars of her majesty's reign. 
This is one of those arts of peace which may very well 
deserve to be cultivated, and which may be of great use 
to posterity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 
above mentioned, which was delivered to the late lord 
treasurer,* I shall here give the public a sight of it ; 
for I do not question but that the curious part of my 
readers will be very well pleased to see so much mat- 
ter, and so many useful hints upon this subject, laid to- 
gether in so clear and concise a manner : 

" The English have not been so careful as other po- 
lite nations to preserve the memory of their great actions 
and events on medals. Their subjects are few, their 
mottoes and devices mean, and the coins themselves not 
numerous enough to spread among the people, or de- 
scend to posterity. 

" The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
and by the establishment of a society for the invention 
of proper inscriptions and designs, have the whole histo- 
ry of their present king in a regular series of medals* 

" They have failed, as well as the English, in coining 
so small a number of each kind, and those of such costly 

* Earl of Godolphin ; not Oxford, as Mr. Granger supposes in tne 
preface to his Biographical History. N. 

k2 
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metals, that each species may be lost in a few ages, and 
is at present no where to be met with but in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. 

" The ancient Romans took the only effectual method 
to disperse and preserve their .medals, by making them 
their current money. 

" Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace as 
war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not only an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a so- 
lemn devotion, the remission of a duty or tax, a new 
temple, seaport, or highway, were transmitted to poste- 
rity after this manner* 

u The greatest variety of devices are on their cop- 
per money, which have most of the designs that are to 
be met with on the gold and silver, and several peculiar 
to that metal only. By this means they were dispersed 
into the remotest corners of the empire, came into the 
possession of the poor as well as rich, and were in 
no danger of perishing in the hands of those that might 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metal. 

" Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of the senate. 

" It is therefore proposed : 

" 1. That the English farthings and halfpence be re- 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

" 2. That they bear devices and inscriptions allud- 
ing to all the most remarkable parts of her majesty's 
reign. 

" 3. That there be a society established, for the find' 
ing out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and devices. 

" That no subject, inscription, or device, be stamp 
ed without the approbation of this society ; nor, if i 
be thought proper, without the authority of privy coun 
$il. 
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" By this means, medals, that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of use in the 
ordinary commerce of life, and, at the same time, per* 
petuate the glories of her majesty's reign, reward the la- 
bours of her greatest subjects, keep alive in the people a 
gratitude for public services, and excite the emulation of 
posterity. To these generous purposes nothing can so 
much contribute as medals of this kind, which are of 
undoubted authority, of necessary use and observation, 
not perishable by time, nor confined to any certain 
place; properties not to be found in books, statues, pic- 
tures, buildings, or any other monuments of illustrious 
actions."* 

* Ithas been ingeniously proposed, by Mr. Granger, to supply the* 
defect of English medals, by collections of engraved portraits, which, 
however useful in themselves, have lain under the same prejudices 
with antientcoins, and have been generallyesteemed as little more than 
empty amusements. For want of regularity, the poetaster frequent- 
ly takes place of the poet, and the pedant of the man of genius « 
John Ogilby is exalted above Mr. Dryden, and Alexander Row 
(the continuator of Raleigh's History) has the precedence of Sir 
Walter, because engraved by a better hand. Mr. Evelyn, in hit 
4 Numiamata," has recommended such a collection, N. 
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IT may be said, without offence to other cities of mucti 
greater consequence to the world, that our town of 
Dublin docs not want its due proportion of folly and* 
vicr, both native and imported ; and as to those import- 
ed, we have the advantage to receive them last, and' 
consequently, after our happy manner, to improve an<T 
refine upon them. 

But because there are many effects of folly and vice 
among us, whereof some are general, others confined to 
smaller numbers, and others again perhaps to a few in- 
dividuals ; there is a society lately established, who at 
great expense have erected an office of intelligence, 
from which they are to receive weekly information of 
all important events and singularities, which this famous 
metropolis can furnish. Strict injunctions are given to 
have the truest information ; in order to which, certain, 
qualified persons are employed to attend, upon duty in 
their several posts ; some at the playhouse, others ia 
churches; some at balls, assemblies, coffee-houses, and 
meetings for quadrille; some at the several courts of 
justice, both spiritual and temporal; some at the college,, 
some upon my lord mayor and aldermen in their public 
affairs ; lastly, some to converse with favourite cham- 
bermaids, and to frequent those alehouses and brandy- 

* This periodical paper was published at Dublin, in 1728-9, by the- 
Deai, id conjunction with Dr. Sheridan ; and wasextouieU to twenty 
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shops where the footmen of great families meet in a 
morning ; only the barracks and parliament house are 
excepted ; because we have yet found no enfans perdus 
bold enough to venture their persons at either. Out of 
these and some other store-houses, we hope to gather 
materials enough to inform, or divert, or correct, or vex 
the town. 

But as facts, passages, and adventures of all kinds are 
likely to have the greatest share in our paper, whereof 
we cannot always answer for the truth ; due care shall 
be taken to have them applied to feigned names, where- 
by all just offence will be removed ; for if none be guil- 
ty, none will have cause to blush or be angry ; if other- 
wise, then the guilty person is safe for the future upon 
his present amendment, and safe for the present from all 
but his own conscience. 

There is another resolution taken among us, which I 
fear will give a greater and more general discontent, and 
is of so singular a nature that I have, hardly confidence 
enough to mention it, although it be absolutely necessa- 
ry by way of apology for so bold and unpopular an at- 
tempt. But so it is, that we have taken a desperate 
counsel, to produce into the world every distinguished 
Action either of justice, prudence, generosity, charity, 
friendship, or public spirit, which comes well attested to 
lis* And although we shall neither here be so daring as 
to assign names, yet we shall hardfy forbear to give some 
faints, that perhaps to the great displeasure of such de- 
serving persons, may endanger a discovery. For we 
think that even virtue itself should submit to such a . 
mortification, as by its visibility and example will ren- 
der it more useful to the world. But however, the rea- 
ders of these papers need not be in pain of being over- 
charged with so dull and ungrateful a subject. And yet 
who knows, but such an occasion may te tffere^ \a ^ 
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once in a year or two, after we have settled a correspond- 
ence round the kingdom. 

But, after all our boast of materials sent us by our se- 
veral emissaries, we may probably soon fall short, if the 
town will not be pleased to lend us farther assistance to* 
ward entertaining itself. The world best knows its own 
faults and virtues, and whatever is sent shall be faithful- 
ly returned back, only a little embellished according to 
the custom of authors. We do therefore demand and 
expect continual advertisements in great numbers to be 
sent to the printer of this paper, who has employed a ja* 
dicious secretary to collect such as may be moat uiefcl 
for the public. 

And although we do not intend to expose our own p* 
sons by mentioning names, yet we are go far from re» 
quiring the same caution in our correspondents, that, oa 
the contrary, we expressly charge and command them, 
in all the facts they send us, to set down the names, ti- 
tles, and places of abode at length; together with a ve- 
ry particular description of the persons, dresses, dispoa* 
tions of the several lords, ladies, 'squires, madams, law* 
yen, gamesters, toupees, sots, wits, rakes, and informed 
whom they shall have occasion to mention ; otherwise ii 
will not be possible for us to adjust our style to the dii 
ferent qualities and capacities of the persons concerned 
and treat them with the respect or familiarity that may 
be due to their stations and characters, which wearedfr 
termined to observe with the utmost strictness, that 
may have cause to complain. 
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Ipse per onmes 
tbit persona*, et turbam reddtt inunam. 



THE players having now almost done with the come- 
dy called the Beggar's Opera for the season ; it may be 
do unpleasant speculation, to reflect a little upon this dra- 
matic piece, so singular in the subject and manner, so 
much an original, and which has frequently given so ve- 
ry agreeable an entertainment 

Although an evil taste be very apt to prevail, both 
.here and in London; yet there is a point, which, who- 
ever can rightly touch, will never fail of pleasing a very 
great majority ; so great, that the dislikers out of dul- 
ness or affectation will be silent, and forced to fall in 
with the herd : the point I mean is, what we call hu 
mour ; which, in its perfection, is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit; if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word is pe- 
culiar to our English tongue ; but I differ from him in 
the opinion, that the thing itself is peculiar to the Eng- 
lish nation, because the contrary may be found in ma- 
ny Spanish, Italian, and French productions : and par- 
ticularly, whoever has a taste for true humour, 'will find 
a hundred instances of it in those volumes printed in 
France under the name of Le Theatre Italien; to say 
nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others. 

Now I take the comedy, or farce (or whatever name 
the critics will allow it) called the Beggar's Opera, to 
excel in this article of humour \ and wps& ta^Xwx&As* 
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have met with such prodigious success, both here and in 
England. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and music, which are said 
to have most power over the minds of men ; it is certain 
that very few have a taste or judgment of the excellen- 
cies of the two former; and if a man succeed in either, 
it is upon the authority of those few judges, that lend 
their taste to the bulk of readers, who have none of their 
own. I am told there are as few good judges in mu- 
sic ; and that among those who crowd the operas, nine 
in ten go thither merely out of curiosity, fashion, or af- 
fectation. ; 

But a taste for humour is in some manner fixed to the 
very nature of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar: 
except upon subjects too refined, and superior to their 
understanding. 

And, as this taste of humour is purely natural, so is hu- 
mour itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit 
or learning ; for we observe it sometimes among common 
servants, and the meanest of the people, while the very ., 
owners are often ignorant of the gift they possess. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contempti- ■ 
bly treated by critics, under the name of low humour, j 
or low comedy : but I know likewise that the Spaniards , 
and Italians, who are allowed to have the most wit of 
any nations in Europe, do roost excel in it, and do most, 
esteem it 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of the 
stars, or what situation of the climate, this endowment is . 
bestowed upon mankind, may be a question fit for phi- 
losophers to discuss. It is certainly the best ingredient 
toward that kind of satire which is most useful, and gives 
the least offence ; which, instead of lashing, laughs men . 
out of their follies and vices ; and is the character tfrat 
gives Horace the preference to SweoalL 
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And, although some things are too serious, solemn, or 
sacred, to be turned into ridicule, yet the abuses of them 
are certainly not : since it is allowed that corruptions in 
religion, politics, and law, may be proper topics for thi* 
kind of satire. 

There are two ends that men propose in writing sa- 
tire : one of them less noble than the other, as regarding 
nothing farther than the private satisfaction and pleasure 
of the writer; but without any view toward personal 
malice : the other is a public spirit, prompting men of 
genius and virtue to mend the world as far as they are 
- able. And as both these ends are innocent, so the lat- 
ter is highly commendable. With regard to the former, 
I demand, whether I have not as good a title to laugh, 
as men have to be ridiculous ; and to expose vice, as. 
another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and 
corruptions of a court, a ministry, or a senate, are they 
not amply paid by pensions, titles, and power, while 
I expect and desire no other reward, than that of laugh- 
ing with a few friends in a corner ? yet, if those who take 
offence think me in the wrong, I am ready to change the 
scene with them whenever they please. 

. But, if my design be to make mankind better, then 
I think it is my duty ; at least, I am sure it is the in- 
terest of those very courts and ministers, whose follies 
or vices I ridicule, to reward me for my good intention : 
for, if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our side ; it is much more easy, as well as 
wise, to get those on our side who can make millions 
laugh when they please. 

My reason for mentioning courts and ministers (whom 
I never think on but with the most profound veneration,) 
b, because an opinion obtains, that in the Beggar's 
Opera there appears to be some reflection upon courtiers 
tad statesman, whereof I am by no means * V 3 ^** 
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It is true indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this 
piece, has been somewhat singular in the course of hfe 
fortunes ; for it has happened, that after fourteen yean 
attending the court, with a large stock of real merit, a 
modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred promise, 
and five hundred friends, he has failed of preferment; 
and upon a very weighty reason. He lay under the 
suspicion of having written a libel, or lampoon, against 
a great minister.* It is true, that great minister w» 
demonstratively convinced, and publicly owned bi* con- 
viction, that Mr. Gay was not the author; but having 
lain under the suspicion, it seemed very just that be 
should suffer the punishment ; because, in this most it 
formed age, the virtues of a prime minister are no molt 
to be suspected, than the chastity of Caesar's wife. 

It must be allowed, that the Beggar's Opera it aft 
the first of Mr. Gay's works, wherein he has been fautyr 
with regard to courtiers and statesmen. For, to omit ba 
other pieces, even in his fables, published within two 
years past, and dedicated to the Duke of Cumberland, 
for which he was promised a reward, he has been thought 
somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And although 
it be highly probable he meant only the courtiers of fi»> 
mer times, yet he acted unwarily, by not considering - 
that the malignity of some people, might misinterpret 
what he said to the disadvantage of present persons sad 
affairs. 

But I have now done with Mr. Gay as a politician: 
and shall consider him henceforward only as author of 
the Beggar's Opera, wherein he has, by a turn of ba» 
mour entirely new, placed vices of all kinds in the 
strongest and most odious light ; and thereby done emi- 
nent service both to religion and morality. This sf 
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pears from the unparalleled success he has met frith. 
All ranks, parties, and denominations of meu, either 
crowding to see his opera, or reading it with delight in 
their closets; even ministers of state, whom he is thought 
to have most offended (next to those whom the actors 
represent) appearing frequently at the theatre, from a 
consciousness of their own Innocence, and to convince 
the world how unjust a parallel, malice, envy, and dis- 
affection to the government, have made. 

I am assured that several worthy clergymen in this 
city went privately to see the Beggar's Opera, repre- 
sented ; and that the fleering coxcombs in the pit 
amused themselves with making discoveries, and spread- 
ing the names of those gentlemen round the audience. 

I shall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman, who 
would appear openly in his habit at the theatre, with 
jnch a vicious crew as might probably stand round him, 
at such comedies and profane tragedies as are often re* 
presented. Besides, I know very well, that persons of 
their function are bound to avoid the appearance of evil, 
m of giving cause of offence. But when the lords chan- 
cellors, who are keepers of the king's conscience ; when 
the judges of the land, whose title is reverend ; when la- 
dies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to the 
strictest decency, appear in the theatre without censure ; 
I cannot understand, why a young clergyman, who 
comes concealed out of curiosity to see an innocent and 
moral play, should be so highly condemned ; nor do I 
much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who said, 
« he hoped none of his clergy were there." I am glad 
to hear there are no weightier objections against that 
reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there 
•ever may. But I should be very sorry that any of 
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them should be so weak, as to imitate a court cha] 
id England, who preached against the Beggar's ( 
which will probably do more good than a thousaE 
Dions of so stupid, so injudicious, and so prosti 
divine. 

In this happy performance of Mr. Gay's, all th 
racters are just, and none of them carried beyond c 
or hardly beyond practice. It discovers the 
system of that commonwealth, or that imperium h 
rio of iniquity established among us, by which r 
pur lives nor our properties are secure, either 
highways, or in public assemblies, or even in 01 
houses. It shows the miserable lives, and the c< 
fate, of those abandoned wretches : for bow littl 
sell their lives and souls; betrayed by their \ 
their comrades, and the receivers and purcha 
those thefts and robberies. This comedy contaii 
wise a satire, which, without inquiring whether it 
the present age, may possibly be useful in times to 
I mean, where the author takes the occasion of c 
ing the common robbers of the public, and their 
stratagems of betraying, undermining, and hangii 
other, to the several arts of politicians in times 
ruption. 

This comedy likewise exposes, with great justi 
unnatural taste for Italian music among us, n 
wholly unsuitable to our northern climate, ai 
genius of the people, whereby we are overrun w 

* This court chaplain was Dr. Thomas Herring, then pre 
Lincoln's Inn. He was made Rector of Blechingly in 1731 
same year Dean of Rochester : was raised to the Sec of B 
1737, translated to York in 1743, and to Canterbury in 1747. 
in 1757, at the age of 64. See a letter of Dr. Herring to A 
combe (who had written two letters in justification of th< 
against the Beggar's Opera} m the preface to " Archbishop ] 
8evea Sermons on Public Ocrastaws YIW 'ft* 
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lian effeminacy, and Italian nonsense. An old gentle- 
man said to me, that many years ago, when the practice 
of an unnatural vice grew frequent in London, and many 
were prosecuted for it, he was sure it would be the 
forerunner of Italian operas and singers ; and then we 
should want nothing but stabbing, or poisoning, to make 
us perfect Italians. 

Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing 
but servile attachment to a party, affectation of singu- 
larity, lamentable dullness, mistaken zeal, or studied 
hypocrisy, can have the least reasonable objection 
against this excellent moral performance of the celebra- , 
ted Mr Gay. 



THE INTELLIGENCER, No. XIX. 

Sic vos non vobis vellera feriis, eves. 

Not for yourselves, ye sheep, your fleeces grow. 

Having, on the 12th of October last, received a letter 
signed Andrew Dealer and Patrick Pennylesb, 
I believe the following Paper, just come to my hands, 

• will be a sufficient answer to it. 

County of Down, Dec, 2, 1728. 

Sir, 
I am a country gentleman, and a member of parlia- 
ment, with an estate of about 1400/. a year; which, as 
a Northern landlord, I receive from above two hundred 
tenants : and my lands having been let near twenty 
years ago, the rents, until very lately, were esteemed to 
be not above half value ,• yet, by tiie intafcitiA& ttK&* 
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ty of silver, I lie under the greatest difficulties in n» 
ceiviog them, as well as in paying my labourers, or buy* 
ing any thing necessary for my family from tradejmea 
who are not able to be long out of their money. But the 
sufferings of me, and those of my rank, are trifles in 
comparison of what the meaner sort undergo ; such m 
the buyers and sellers at fairs and markets; the shop- 
keepers in every town; and farmers in general; all 
those who travel with fish, poultry, peddlary-ware, and 
other conveniences to sell : but more especially handi- 
crafts-men, who work for us by the day ; and common 
labourers, whom I have already mentioned. Both 
these kinds of people I am forced to employ until their 
wages amount to a double pistole, or a moidore (for ire 
hardly have any gold of lower value left us) to divide 
it among themselves as they can : and this is generally 
done at an alehouse, or brandy shop ; where, beside the 
cost of getting drunk (which is usually the case) they 
must pay ten pence or a shilling for changing their 
piece into silver to some huckstering fellow, who foHowi 
that trade. But, what is infinitely worse, those poof- 
men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up 
their oatmeal, and other necessaries of life, at almost 
double value ; and consequently are not able to difr 
charge half their score, especially under the scarcenea 
of corn for two years past, and the melancholy di* ] 
appointment of the present crop. ■ 

The causes of this, and a thousand other evils, are 
clear and manifest to you and all thinking men, al- 
though hidden from the vulgar ; these indeed complain 
of hard times, the dearth of corn, the want of money, 
the badness of seasons ; that their goods bear no price, 
and the poor cannot find work; but their weak reason- 
ings never carry them to the hatred and contempt borne 
us by our neighbours and taeftmot V\\>ck>\&. >i\& \*»sJt 
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grounds of provocation ; who rejoice at our Bufferings, 
Although sometimes to their own disadvantage. They 
consider not the dead weight upon every beneficial 
branch of our trade ; that half our revenues are annu- 
ally sent to England ; with many other grievances pe- 
culiar to this unhappy kingdom, which keeps us from 
enjoying the common benefits of mankind ; as you, and 
■Otoe other lovers of their country, have so often ob- 
served, with such good inclinations, and so little ef- 
fect* 

It is true indeed, that under our circumstances in 
general, this complaint for the want of silver, may ap- 
pear as ridiculous, as for a man to be impatient about a 
cut finger, when he is struck with the plague : and yet 
a poor fellow going to the gallows, may be allowed to 
feel the smart of wasps while he is upon Tyburn road. 
This misfortune is so urging and vexatious in every 
kind of small traffic, and so hourly pressing upon all 
persons in the country whatsoever, that a hundred in- 
conveniences, of perhaps greater moment in themselves, 
have been tamely submitted to, with far less disquietude 
sad murmur. And the case seems yet the harder, if it 
be true, what many skilful men assert, that nothing is 
more easy than a remedy ; and, that the want of silver, 
in proportion to the little gold remaining among us> is 
altogether as unnecessary, as it is inconvenient. A 
person of distinction assured me very lately, that, in 
discoursing with the lord lieutenant* before his last re- 
turn to England, his excellency said, u He had pressed 
the matter often, in proper time and place, and to pro- 
per persons ; and could not see any difficulty of the 
least moment, that could prevent us from being made 
easy upon this article." 

• The Lord Carteret. N. 
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Whoever carries to England twenty-seven English 
shillings, and brings back one moidore of full weight, ■ 
a gainer of nine pence Irish : in a guinea, the advan- 
tage is three pence; and two pence in a pistole. The 
bankers, who are generally masters of all our gold and 
silver, with this advantage, have sent over as much of 
the latter as came into their hands. The value of one 
thousand moidores in silver would thus amount in clew 
profit to 372. 10s. The shopkeepers, and other, traden, 
who go to London to buy goods, followed the same prac- 
tice ; by which we have been driven into this insup- 
portable distress. 

To a common thinker it should seem, that nothing 
would be more easy than for the government to redre* 
this evil, at any time they shall please. When the 
value of guineas was lowered in England from 21$. and 
Gd. to only 21$. the consequences to this kingdom were 
obvious, and manifest to us all : and a sober man may 
be allowed at least to wonder, although he dare not 
complain, why a new regulation of coin among us was 
not the*h made ; much more, why it has never been 
since. It would surely require no veiy profound skill 
in algebra to reduce the difference of nine pence is i 
thirty shillings, or three pence in a guinea, to less thai 
a farthing ; and so small a fraction could be no temptatks 
either to bankers to hazard their silver at sea, or trades- 
men to load themselves with it in their journies to Eng- 
land. In my humble opinion it would be no unseason- 
able condescension, if the government would graciously 
please to signify to the poor loyal protestant subjects of 
Ireland, either that this miserable want of silver is not , 
possibly to be remedied in any degree by the nicest 
-skill in arithmetic ; or else that it does not stand with 
the good pleasure of England to suffer any silver at all 
among us. In the formet case, V. \ito\&V& madness to 
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«pect impossibilities; and, in the other, we must sub- 
mit : for lives and fortunes are always at the mercy of 

the CONQUEROR. 

The question has been often put in printed papers, by 
the dbjIpier and others, or perhaps by the same whi- 
ter under different styles, why this kingdom should not 
be permitted to have a mint of its own for the coinage 
•of gold, silver, and copper; which is a power exercised 
by many bishops, and every petty prince, in Germany ? 
Kit this question has never been answered ; no* the 
least application, that I have heard of, made to the crown 
from hence. for the grant of a public mint; although it 
stands upon record, that several cities, and corporations 
here, had the liberty of coining silver. I can see no 
reasons why we alone, of all nations, are thus restrain- 
ed, but such as I dare not mention : only thus far I may 
venture, that Ireland is the first imperial kingdom since 
Nimrod, which ever wanted power to coin their own 
money. 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for any 
subject to petition either the prince or the parliament, 
provided it be done in a dutiful and regular manner : 
but what is lawful for a subject of Ireland, I profess I 
cannot determine : nor will undertake that the printer 
shall not be prosecuted in a court of justice for publish- 
ing my wishes, that a poor shopkeeper might be able to 
-change a guinea or a moidore, when a customer comes 
for a crown's worth of goods. I have known less 
crimes punished with the utmost severity, uuder the 
title of disaffection. And I cannot but approve the wis- 
•dom of the ancients, who, after Astrea had fled from the 
earth, at least took care to provide three upright judges 
for hell. Men's ears among us are indeed grown so 
nice, that whoever happens to think out of fashion, in 
what relates to the welfare of rtnsAin&dom* tos& toKv»- 

VOL, VIII. Ii 
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much as complain of the toothach, lest oar weak and 
busy dabblers in politics should be ready to swear 
against him for disaffection. 

There was a method practised by Sir Ambrose Craw- 
ley, the great dealer in iron works, which I wonder the 
gentlemen of our country, under this great exigence, 
have not thought fit to imitate. In the several towv 
and villages where he dealt, and many miles round, he 
gave notes instead of money (from two pence to twenty 
shillings) which passed current in all shops and market* \ 
as well as in houses where meat or drink was sold. I j 
see no reason, why the like practice may not be intra- j 
duced among us with some degree of success; or, it i 
least, may not serve as a poor expedient in this oar -I 
blessed age of paper; which, as it discharges all our 1 
greatest payments, may be equally useful in the smaller, . 
and may just keep us alive, until an English act of par ' 
liament shall forbid it. 

I have been told, that among some of our poorest 
American colonies upon the continent, the people enjoy 
the liberty of cutting the little money among them into 
halves and quarters, for the conveniences of small traf- 
fic. How happy should we be in comparison of ov 
-^present condition, if the like privilege were granted ti 
us of employing the sheers for want of a mint, upon oar 
foreign gold, by clipping it into half crowns, and shil- 
lings, and even lower denominations ; for beggars mart 
be content to live upon scraps ; and it would be our fe- 
licity, that these scraps could never be exported ti 
other countries while any thiug better was left. 

If neither of these projects will avail, I see nothing 

left us but to truck and barter our goods, like the wild 

Indians, with each other, or with our too powerful 

neighbours; only with this disadvantage on our side, 

that the Indiana et\ysy Vfofc ^to&»kV ^tot v^WcU 
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whereas the better half of ours is sent away, without so 
much as a recompense in bugles or glass in return. 

It must needs be a very comfortable circumstance in 
the present juncture, that some thousand families are 
gone, are going, or preparing to go from hence, and set- 
tie themselves in America : the poorer sort for want of 
work ; the farmers, whose beneficial bargains are now be- 
come a rackrent too hard to be borne, and those who have 
any "ready money, or can purchase any by the sale of 
their goods or leases, because they find their fortunes 
hourly decaying, that their goods will bear no price, 
and that few or none have any money to buy the very 
necessaries of life, are hastening to follow their departed 
neighbours. It is true, corn among us carries a very 
high price ; but it is for the same reason, that rats and 
cats, and dead horses, have been often bought for gold 
in a town besieged. 

There is a person of quality in my neighbourhood, 
who, twenty years ago, when he was just come to age, 
being unexperienced, and of a generous temper,' let his 
lands, even as times went then, at a low rate to able 
tenants; and consequently, by the rise of lands since 
that time, looked upon his estate to be set at half value : 
but numbers of these tenants or their descendants, are 
now offering to sell their leases by cant,* even those 
which were for lives, some of them renewable for ever, 
and some fee-farms, which the landlord himself has 
bought in at half the price they would have yielded 
seven years ago. And some leases let at the same time 
for lives, have been given up to him without any con- 
gideratioQ at all. 

This is the most favourable face of all things at pre* 
sent among us; I say, among us of the North, who were 

* Or auction. T. 
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•steemed the only thriving people-of the kingdom. And 
how far, and how soon, this misery and desolation may 
spread, it is easy to foresee. 

The vast sums of money daily carried off by our nu- 
merous adventurers to America, have deprived us of our 
gold in these parts, almost as much as of our silver. 
And the good wives who come to our houses, offer us 
their pieces of linen, upon which their whole dependence 
lies, for so little profit, that it can neither half pay their 
rents, nor half support their families. 

It is remarkable, that this enthusiasm spread among 
our Northern people, of sheltering themselves in the' 
continent of America, has no other foundation than their 
present insupportable condition at home. I have made 
all possible inquiries to learn what encouragement our 
people have met with, by any intelligence from those 
plantations, sufficient to make them undertake so tedious 
and hazardous a voyage in all seasons of the year, and 
so ill accommodated in their ships, that many of them 
have died miserably in their passage, but could never 
get one satisfactory answer* Somebody, they knew not 
who, had written letters to liis friend or cousin from 
thence, inviting him by all means to come over; that it 
was a fine fruitful country, and to be held for ever at a 
penny an acre. Jfal ihe truth of the fact is this : the 
English established in those colonies are in great want 
of men to inhabit that tract of ground which lies be- 
tween them and the wild Indians, who. axe not reduced 
under their dominion. We read of sfj^SflSarbarous peo- 
ple, whom the Romans placed in their arnfy for no other 
service than to blunt their enemies 9 swords, and after- 
ward to fill up trenches with their dead bodies. And 
thus our people, who transport themselves, are settled 
into those intetjaraift tmX&> *& * w^ gainst the in- 
milts of the asvagjea; %u& &*xq ^mh*,** w&\»&t> * 
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they can clear from the woods, at a very reasonable 
rate, if they can afford to pay about a hundred- yfftiK ^ 
purchase by their labour. Now, beside the fox\*ea- \ 
son,* which inclines all those who have already ventur- 
ed thither to represent every thing in a false light, as 
well for justifying their own conduct, as forgetting com- 
panions in their misery, the governing people in those 
plantations have also wisely provided, that no letters 
shall be suffered to pass from thence hither, without be- 
ing first viewed by the council ; by which, our people 
here are wholly deceived in the opinions they have of 
the happy condition of thtjr friends, gone before them. 
This, was accidentally discovered some months agp by 
an honest man, who, havicqr transported himself and 
family thither, and finding ahthtags directly contrary 
to his hope, had the luck to comey a private note by a 
faithful hand to his relation here, emoting him not to 
think of such a voyage, and to discour% a n hj 8 friends 
from attempting it. Yet this, although ^ be a truth 
well known, has produced very little effect ; w*^ ^ no 
manner of wonder; for, as it is natural to amK. na 
fever, to turn often, although without any hope of eiv, # 
or, when he is pursued, to leap down a precipice, tu 
avoid an enemy just at his back; so, men in the ex- 
tremes degree of misery and want, will naturally fly to 
the first appearance of relief, let it be ever so vain or 

visionary. 

You may observe, that I have very superficially 
touched the subject I began with, and with the utmost 
caution ; for I know how criminal the least complaint 
has been thought, however seasonable or just or ho- 
nestly intended, which has forced me to offer up my 

* The fox who, having lost his tail, would hare persuaded ftarest 
frcttf off theirs. H* 
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daily prayers, that it may never, at least in my time, be 
interpreted by inuendoes as a false, scandalous, seditious, 
and disaffected action, for a man to roar under an acute 
fit of the gout; which, beside the loss and the danger, 
would be very inconvenient to one of my age, so severe- 
ly afflicted with that distemper. 

I wish you good success, but I can promise you little, 
in an ungrateful office you have taken up without the 
least view either to reputation or profit Perhaps your 
comfort is, that none but villains and betrayers of their 
country can be your enemies. Upon which I have 
little to say, having not the honour to be acquainted 
with many of that sort; an4 therefore, as you may easi- 
ly believe, am compelled «*> lead a very retired life. I 
am, Sir, 

Your moA obedient humble servant, 

A. NOKTB. 
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DIRECTIONS 

TO 

SERVANTS. 



*«* v< The Directions to Servants" if evidently an unfinished per- 
formance j pome parts of it containing merely rough outlines. Mr. 
Faulkner, who printed it in November 1745, prefixed to it this advert 
tisement : " The following treatise was begun some years ago by the 
Author, who had not leisure to finish and put it into proper order, bet- 
ing engaged in many other works of greater use to his country, asmay 
be seen by most of his writings. But, as the author's design was to 
expose the villanies and frauds ot servants to their masters and mi*- 
tresses, we shall make no apology for its publication : but give it our 
readers in the same manner as we find it in the original, which may. 
be seen in the printers custody. The few tautologies that occur in 
the characters left unfinished, will make the reader look upon the whole 
as a rough draught,, with several outlines only drawn. However, that 
there, may appear no daubing or patchwork by other hands, it it 
thought most advisable to give it in the author's own words. It is 
imagined that he intended to make a» large volume of this work; but, 
as time and health would not permit him, the reader may draw, from 
what is here exhibited, means to detect the many vices and faults to 
which people in that kind of low life are subject. If gentlemen would 
seriously consider this work, which is written for their instruction (al- 
though ironically,) it would make them better economists, and pre- 
serve their estates and families from ruin. It may be seen by some 
scattered papers (wherein were given hints for a dedication and pre- 
face, and a list of all degrees of servants) that the author intended to 
have gone through all their characters. This is all that need be said 
as to this treatise, which can only be looked upon as a fragment." 

G. F. 

Lord Orrery says, u The manuscript was handed about, and much 
applauded in the Dean's lifetime !" and that it is " written in so fa- 
cetious a kind of low humour, that it must please many readers; nor 
is it without some degree of merit, by pointing out with an amazing 
exactness (and what in a less trivial case must have been called judg- 
ment) the faults, blunders, tricks, lies, and various knaveries of do- 
mestic servants." H* 
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RULES THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS 

IN GENERAL. 



WHEN your master or lady calls a servant by name, 
if that servant be not in the way, none of you are to an- 
swer, for then there will be no end of your drudgery : 
and masters themselves allow, that if a servant comes 
when he is called, it is sufficient 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and in- 
solent, and behave yourself as if you were the injured 
parson ; this will immediately put your master or lady 
off their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your fel- 
low-servants, be sure to conceal it for fear of being call- 
ed a tell-tale : however, there is one exception in case 
of a favourite servant, who is justly hated by the whole 
family ; who therefore are bound in prudence to lay all 
the faults they can upon the favourite. ' 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the marketman, and 
every other servant who is concerned in the expenses of 
the family, should act as if his masterV whale estate 
ought to be applied to that servant's particular business. 
For instance, if the cook computes his master's estate to 
be a thousand pounds a year, he reasonably concludes, 
that a thousand pounds a year will afford meat enough, 
and therefore he need net be sparing; the butler makes 
the same judgment; so may the groom and the coach- 
man : and thus every branch of expense will be filled 
to your master's honour. 
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When you are chid before company (which with sub- 
mission to our masters and ladies, is an unmannerly prac- 
tice) it often happens that some stranger will have the 
goodnature to drop a word in your excuse ; in such a 
case you will have a good title to justify yourself and 
may rightly conclude, that whenever he chides you af- 
terward on other occasions, he may be in the wrong ; in 
which opinion you will be the better confirmed, by stat- 
ing the case to your fellow-servants in your own way, 
who will certainly decide in your favour : therefore, as 
I have said before, whenever you are chidden, complain 
as if you were injured. 

It often happens, that servants sent on messages are apt 
to stay out somewhat longer than the message requires, 
perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or some such trifle ; 
for, the temptation to be sure was great, and flesh and 
blood cannot always resist : when you return, the master 
storms, the lady scolds; stripping, cudgelling, and turn- 
ing off is the word. But here you ought to be provided 
with a set of excuses, enough to serve on all occasions: 
for instance, your uncle came fourscore miles to toirn 
this morning on purpose to see you, and goes back by 
break of day to-morrow : a brother servant, that borrow- 
ed money of you when he was out of place, was running 
away to Ireland : you were taking leave of an old fel- 
low-servaut, who was shipping for Barbadoes : your fa- 
ther sent a cow to you to sell, and you could not get a 
chapman till nine at night : you were taking leave of a 
dear cousin, who is to be hanged next Saturday : you 
wrenched your foot against a stone, and were forced to 
stay three hours in a shop, before you could stir a step : 
some uastiness was thrown on you out of a garret-win- 
dow, and you were ashamed to come home before you 
were cleaned, and the smell went off: you were pressed 
for tlje sea-8exvk« t aadc^A^\^l^tftV^a^^^^ac^ 
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who kept you three hours before he examined you, and 
you got off with much ado : a bailiff by mistake seized 
you for a debtor, and kept you the whole evening in a 
spunging house : you were told your master had gone to 
a tavern, and came to some mischance, and your grief 
was so great that you inquired for his honour in a hun- 
dred taverns between PaH-mall and Temple bar. 

Take all tradesmen's parts against your master, and 
when you are sent to buy any thing, never offer to 
cheapen it, but generously pay the full demand. 
This is highly to your master's honour, and may be 
some .shillings in your pocket ; and you are to consider, 
if your master has paid too much, he can better afford 
the loss than a poor tradesman. 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business, but 
that for which you were particularly hired. For ex- 
ample, if the groom be drunk, or absent, and the butler 
be ordered to shut the stable door, the answer is ready, 
An 9 please your honour, I don't understand horses : if a 
corner of the hanging wants a single nail to fasten it, 
and the footman be directed to tack it up, he may say, 
he does not understand that sort of work, but his honour 
may send for the upholsterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with the 
servants for not shutting the doors after them: but 
neither masters nor ladies consider, that those doors 
roust be open before they can be shut, and that the la- 
bour is double to open and shut the doors; therefore 
the best, and shortest, and easiest way is to do neither* 
But if you are so often teased to shut the door, that you 
cannot easily forget it, then give the door such a clap 
as you go out, as will shake the whole room, and make 
every thing rattle in it, to put your master and lady in 
mind that you observe their directions. 

L 3 
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If you find yourself* to grow into favour with yew 
master or lady, take tome opportunity, in a very mild 
way, to give tbeni warning; and when they ask tbe 
ream, and seem loath to part with you, answer that you 
would rather live with them than any body else, but a 
poor servant is not to be blamed if he strives to better 
himself; that service is no inheritance; that your 
work is great, and your wages very smalL Upon 
which, if your master has any generosity, he will add 
five or ten shillings a quarter, rather than let you go: 
but if you are balked, and have no mind to go off, get 
some fellow-servant to tell your master, that be has pre- 
vailed upon you to stay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, sire 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night; tod 
take in the butler, provided he will give you drink 

Write your own name and your sweetheart's, with 
the smoke of a candle, on the roof of the kitchen, 01 
the servants hall, to show your learning. 

If you are a young sightly fellow, whenever yot 
whisper your mistress at the table, run your nose fall 
in her cheek ; or if your breath be good, breathe fall 
In her face ; this I have known to have had very good 
consequences in some families. 

Never come till you have been called three or fan 
times; for none but dogs will come at the first whistle : 
and when the master calls " Who's there ?" no servant 
1s bound to come ; for Who's there is nobody's name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drinking 
vessels below stairs (which is usually done in a week) 
(he copper pot will do as well ; it can boil milk, heat 
porridge, hold small beer, or in case of necessity, serve 



• This is not English, the particle St ought not to precede the word 
grow, after the verb fad'r-btjtter flnfr-' If 700 fiad yourteif gm- 
ww into fcwsjrV &c & 
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ftc a Jordan; therefore apply it indifferently to til tine 
uses ; bat never wash or scour it, for fear of taking off 
the tin. 

Although you are allowed knives for the servant* 
hall at meals, yet you ought to spare them, and make usb 
only of your master's. 

Let it be a constant rule, that no chair, stool, or table 
in the servants hall, or the kitchen, shall have above 
three legs, which has been the ancient and constant 
practice in all the families I ever knew, and is said to 
be founded upon two reasons: first, to show that servants 
are ever in a tottering condition; secondly, it was 
thought a point of humility, that the servants* chairs and 
tables should have at least one leg fewer than those of 
their masters. I grant there has been an exception to 
this rule with regard to the cook, who, by old custom, 
was allowed an easy chair to sleep in after dinner; and 
yet I have seldom seen them with above three legs. 
Now this epidemical lameness of servants 9 chairs, is by 
philosophers imputed to two causes, which are observed 
to make the greatest revolutions in states and empire*-; 
I mean love and war. A stool, a chair, or a table, is 
the first weapon taken up in a general romping or skir- 
mish ; and after a peace, the chairs, if they be not very 
strong, are apt to suffer in the conduct of an amour, the 
cook being usually fat and heavy, and the butler a little 
in drink. 

I could never endure to see maidservants so nngen* 
teel as to walk the streets with their petticoats pinned 
up; it is a foolish excuse to allege, their petticoats will 
be dirty, when they have so easy a remedy as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair of stairs after they 
come home. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant in 
the, same street, leave your own sfteftfedwc ^^tfeftfc. 
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you may get in without knocking when you come back; 
otherwise your mistress may know you are gone out, 
and you must be chidden. 

I do roost earnestly exhort you all to unanimity and 
concord : but mistake me not : you may quarrel with 
each other as much as you please, only always bear in 
mind, that you have a common enemy, which is your 
master and lady, and you have a common cause to de- 
fend. Believe an old practitioner; whoever out of 
malice to a fellow-servant carries a tale to his master, 
shall be ruined by a general confederacy against him. 
The general place of rendezvous for all the servants, 
both in winter and summer, is the kitchen ; there the 
grand affairs of the family ought to be consulted ; whe- 
ther they concern the stable, the dairy, the pantry, the 
laundry, the cellar, the nursery, the dining room, or 
my lady's chamber : there, as in your own proper element, 
you can laugh, and squall, and romp, in full security. 

When any servant comes home drunk, and cannot 
appear, you must all join in telling your master, that he 
is gone to bed very sick ; upon which your lady will 
be so good natured, as to order some comfortable thing 
for the poor man or maid. 

When your master and lady go abroad together to 
dinner, or on a visit for the evening, you need leave 
only one servant in the house, unless you have a black- 
guard boy to answer at the door, and attend the children, 
if there be any. Who is to stay at home is to be deter- 
mined by short and long cuts, and the stayer at home 
may be comforted by a visit from a sweetheart, without 
danger of being caught together. These opportunities 
must never be missed, because they come but some- 
times; and all is safe enough while there is a servant 
In the house. 
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When jour master or lady comes home, and wants 
4 servant who happens to be abroad, your answer must 
be, that he had but just that minute stept out, being sent 
for by a cousin who was dying. 

If your master calls you by name, and you happen to 
answer at the fourth call, you need not hurry yourself; 
and if you be chidden for staying, you may lawfully 
say, you came no sooner, because you did not know what 
you were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of 
the room, and down stairs, mutter loud enough to be 
plainly heard ; this will make him believe you are inno- 
cent 

Whoever comes to visit your master or lady when they 
are abroad, never burden your memory with the per- 
son's name, for indeed you have too many other things 
to remember. Besides, it is a porter's business, and your 
master's fault he does not keep one ; and who can re- 
member names? and you will certainly mistake them, 
and you can neither write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your master or la- 
dy, unless you have some hopes that they cannot find it 
out in less than half an hour. When a servant is turn- 
ed off, all his faults must be told, although most of them 
were never known by his master or lady ; and all mis- 
chiefs done by others, charged to him. Aud when they ask 
any of yo\fc why you never acquainted them before ? the 
answer is, " Sir, or Madam, really I was afraid it would 
make you angry; and besides, perhaps you might think 
it was malice in me." Where there are little masters 
and misses in a house, they are usually great impedi- 
ments to the diversions of the servants; the only reme- 
dy is to bribe them with goody goodies, that they may 
sot tell tales to papa and mamma* 
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I advise you of the servants, whose master lives in 
the country, and who expect vales, always to stand rank 
and file when a stranger is taking his leave; so that he 
must of necessity pass between you ; and he must have 
more confidence, or less money than usual, if any of you 
let him escape : and according as he behaves himself re- 
member to treat him the next time he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to buy any thing 
at a shop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket, 
sink the money, and take up the goods on your master's 
account. This is for the honour of your master and your* 
self; for he becomes a man of credit at your recommen- 
dation. 

When your lady sends for you up to her chamber to 

give you any orders, be sure to stand at the door, and 

. keep it open, fiddling with the lock all the while she is 

talking to you, and keep the button in your hand, for 

fear you should forget to shut the door after you. 

If your master or lady happen once in their lives to 
accuse you wrongfully, you are a happy servant ; for 
you have nothing more to do, than for every fault you 
commit while you are in their service, to put them ia 
mind of that false accusation, and protest yourself equal- 
ly innocent in the present case. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, and ate 
too bashful to break the matter for fear of offending bins 
the best way is to grow rude and saucy of a sudden, and 
beyond your usual behaviour, tfll he finds ft necessary 
to turn you pff; and when you art) gpae, to revenge 
yourself, give him and his lady such a character to all 
your brother-servants who are out of place, that lyo nf 
will venture to offer their service. 

Some nice ladies who are afraid of catching cold; hav- 
ing observed thai the maids and fellows below stain ofr 
ten forget to i\n\\ Vta tanc s&st \tam, «* they come p> 
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or go oat into the back yards, have contrived that a pul- 
ley and a rope, with a large piece of lead at the end, 
should be so fixed, as to make the door shut of itself, 
and require a strong hand to open it; which is an im- 
mense toil to servants, whose business may force them 
to go in and out fifty times in a morning : but ingenuity* 
can do much, for prudent servants have found oat an ef- 
fectual remedy against this insupportable grievance, by 
tying up the pulley in such a manner, that the weight of 
the lead shall have no effect; however, as to my own 
part, I would rather choose to keep the door always 
open, by laying a heavy stone at the bottom of it. 

The servant's candlesticks are generally broken, for 
aothing can last for ever. But you may find out many 
expedients; yon may conveniently stick your candle in 
a bottle, or with a lump of butter against the wainscot, in 
a powderhorn, or in an old shoe, or in a cleft stick, or 
in the barrel of a pistol, or upon its own greese on a ta- 
ble, in a coffeecup, or a drinking-glass, a horn can, a 
teapot, a twisted napkin, a mustardpot, an inkborn, a 
marrow b one, a piece of dough, or you may cut a bole 
in the loaf, and stick it there. 

- When yon invite the neighbouring servants to junket 
with you at home in an evening, teach them a peculiar 
way of tapping or scraping at the kitchen-window, which 
you may hear, but not your master or lady; whom you 
must take care not to disturb or frighten at such unsea- 
sonable hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lapdog, or favourite cat, a mon- 
key, a parrot, a child; or on the servant whb was last 
turned off: by this rule you will excuse yourself, do no 
hurt to any body else, and save your master or lady from 
the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any work yosr 
s*e about, use aO expedients you can VoveuV, xtitas* 'taut 
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leave the work undone. For instance, if the poker be 
out of the way, or broken, stir the fire with the tongs; 
if the tongs be not at hand, use the muzzle of the bellows, 
the wrong end of the fireshovel, the handle of the fire* 
brush, the end of a mop, or your master's cane. If you 
want paper to singe a fowl, tear the first book you see 
about the house. Wipe your shoes, for want of a clout, 
with the bottom of a curtain, or a damask napkin.— 
Strip your livery lace for garters. If the butler wants a 
Jordan, he may use the great silver cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candles, and 
you ought to be instructed in them all: you may run 
the candle end against the wainscot, which puts the snuff 
out immediately : you may lay it on the ground, and 
tread the snuff out with your foot : you may hold it up- 
side down, until it is choked with its own grease, or cram 
it into the socket of the candlestick: you may whirl it 
round in your hand till it goes out : when you go to bed, 
after you have made water, you may dip the candle end 
into the chamber-pot : you may spit on your finger and 
thumb, and pinch the snuff till it goes out. The cook 
may run the candle's nose into the mealtub, or the groom 
Into a vessel of oats, or a lock of hay, or a heap of litter: 
the housemaid may put out her candle by running it 
against the looking-glass, which nothing cleans so well as 
candle-snuff: but the quickest and best of all methods » 
to blow it out with your breath, which leaves the candle 
clear, and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing so pernicious in a family as a tell- 
tale; against whom it must be the principal businesrof 
you all to unite: whatever office he serves in, take afl 
opportunities to spoil the business, he is about, and to 
cross him in every thing. For instance, if the butler be 
a tell-tale, break his glasses whenever he leaves the pan- 
try-door open; or \<m& \ta tax <st <&& TKttic&Wfet who 
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will do as ^rell : mislay a fork or a spoon so as he may 
sever find it. If it be the cook, whenever she turns her 
back, throw a lump of soot, or a handful of salt, in the 
pot, or smoaking coals into the drippingpan, or daub the 
roast meat with the back of the chimney, or hide the key 
of the jack. If a footman be suspected, let the cook 
daub the back of his new livery ; or when he is going 
up with a dish of soup, let her follow him softly with a 
ladle lull, and dribble it all the way up stairs to the di- 
ning-room, and then let the housemaid make such a noise, 
that her lady may hear it. The waiting maid is very 
likely to be guilty of this fault, in hopes to ingratiate her- 
self: in this case the laundress must be sure to tear her 
smocks in the washing, and yet wash them but half; and 
wlien she complains, tell all the house that she sweats so 
much, and her flesh is so nasty, that she fouls a smock 
more in one hour, than the kitchen-maid does iu a week. 



CHAP. I. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE BUTLER. 

IN my directions to servants, I find from my long ob- 
servation, that you butlers are the principal persons con- 
cerned. 

Tour business being of the greatest variety, and re- 
quiring the greatest exactness, I shall, as well as I can 
recollect, run through the several branches of your of- 
fice, and order my instructions accordingly. • 

In waiting at the sideboard, take all possible care to 
save your own trouble, and your mastet'ft &\sftl\s%^»fc* 
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ses : therefore, first, since those who dine at the same tar 
ble are supposed to be friends, let them all drink out 01 
the same glass without washing, which will save you 
much pains, as well as the hazard of breaking them. 
Give no person any liquor until he has called for it 
thrice at least; by which means, some out of modesty, 
and others, out of forgetiulness, will call the seldomer, 
and thus your master's liquor be saved* 

If any one desires a glass of bottled ale, first shake the 
bottle to see whether any thing be in it ; then taste it, 
to see what liquor it is, that you may not be mistaken; 
and lastly, wipe the mouth of the bottle with the palm of 
your hand, to show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly of the 
bottle than in the mouth : and if the cork be musty, or 
white friars in your liquor, your master will save the 
more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, or a de- 
pendent cousin, happen to be at table, whom you find to be 
little regarded by the master, and the company (which 
nobody is readier to discover and observe than we ser- 
vants) it must be the business of you and the footman, to 
follow the example of your betters, by treating him ma- 
ny degrees worse than any of the rest; and you cannot 
please your master better, or at least your lady. 

If any one calls for small beer toward the end of din- 
ner, do not give yourself the pains of going down to the 
cellar, but gather the droppings and leavings out of th* 
several cups and glasses and salvers into one; but turn 
your back to the company for fear of being observed. 
On the contrary,, when any one calls for ale toward the 
end of dinner, fill the largest tankard cup topfiil, by 
which you will have the greatest part left to oblige your 
fellow servants, without the sin of ;tea,ling from your 

waster. 
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There is likewise a perquisite full as honest, by which 
rou have a chance of getting eveiy day the best part of 
i bottle of wine for yourself; for you are to suppose, that 
gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a bottle ; 
herefore always set a fresh one before them after dinner, 
although there has not been above a glass drunk out of 
iie other. 

Take special care that your bottles be not musty be- 
fore you fill them ; in order to which, blow strongly into 
the mouth of every bottle ; and then if you smell nothing 
Nit your own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are sent down in haste to draw any drink, and 
find it will not run, do not be at the trouble of opening 
a vent, but blow strongly into the feuset, and you will 
find it immediately pour into your mouth ; or take out 
the vent, but do not stay to put it in again, for fear your 
master should want you. 

If you are curious to taste some of your master's 
choice bottles, empty as many of them just below the 
neck as will make the quantity you want : but then take 
care to fill them up again with clean water, that you 
may not lessen your master's liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of late years 
in the nianagement of ale and small beer at the side- 
board; for instance, a gentleman calls for a glass of ale 
and drinks but half: another calls for small beer : you 
immediately turn out the remainder of the ale into the 
iankard, and fill the glass with small beer; and so back- 
ward and forward, as long as dinner lasts, by which you 
answer three ends : First, you save yourself the trouble 
of washing, and consequently the danger of breaking 
your glasses : Secondly, you are sure not to be mistaken 
in giving gentlemen the liquor they call for : And lastly* 
by this method you are certain that nothing is lo&t* 

Because butlera are apt to forget V&Yrcu^^ ta£\&^& 
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and beer time enough, be sure you remember to have up 
yours two hours before dinner ; and place them in the 
sunny part of the room, to let people see that you have 
not been negligent 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as they call 
it) bottled ale, by which they lose a good part of the bot- 
tom ; let your method be to turn the bottle directly up- 
side down, which will make the liquor appear double 
the quantity : by this means, you will be sure not to lose 
one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddiness. 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dir- 
ty tables, with the napkins and tablecloths used that day; 
for it is but one washing, and besides, it will save you 
wearing out the course rubbers; and in reward of such 
good husbandry, my judgment is, that you may lawful- 
ly make use of the finest damask napkins for nightcap 
for yourself. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plain- 
ly to be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should 
not believe you had cleaned it 

There is nothing wherein the skill of a butler more ap- 
pears, than in the management of candles, whereof al- 
though some part may fall to the share of the other ser- 
vants, yet you being the principal person concerned, I 
shall direct my instructions upon this article to you only, 
leaving to your fellow servants to apply them upon oc- 
casion. 

First, to avoid burning daylight, and to save your mas- 
ter's candles, never bring them up till half an hour after 
it be dark, although they are called for ever so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, with 
the old snuff at the top, and then stick on your fresh can- 
dles. It is true, this may endanger their falling, but the 
' candles will appear so much \.t& Vwx&er and badsomer be- 
fore company. At oVher time*, fat Nvfcfe^ ^&. ^^nl 
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candles loose in the sockets, to show they are clean to 
the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for ihe socket, melt it to 
the right size in the fire; and to hide the smoke, wrap 
it in paper half way up. 

You cannot but observe, of late years, the great ex- 
travagance among the gentry upon the article of candles, 
which a good butler ought by all means to discourage, 
both to save his own pains, and his master's money : this 
may be contrived several ways ; especially when you are 
ordered to put candles into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles; and you, who 
are always to consider the 'advantage of your master, 
should do your utmost to discourage them : therefore 
your business must be to press the candle with both 
your hands into the socket, so as to make it lean in such 
a manner, that the grease may drop all upon the floor, 
if some lady's head dress, or gentleman's periwig be not 
ready to intercept it : you may likewise stick the candle 
«o loose, that it will fall upon the glass of the sconce, and 
break it into shatters ; this will save your master many 
a fair penny in the year, both in candles and to the 
glassman, and yourself much labour; for the sconces 
spoiled cannot be used. 

Never let the candles burn too low, but give them as 
a lawful perquisite to your friend the cook, to increase 
her kitchenstuff ; or if this be not allowed in your house, 
give them in charity to the poor neighbours, uho often 
run on your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand idly 
watchiug it, but lay it on the coals, and mind your 
other business : then come back, and if you find it 
toasted quite through, scrape off the. burnt side, and 
serve it up. 
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When you dress up your sideboard, set the best 
glasses as near the edge of the table as you can; by 
which means they will cast a double lustre, and make a 
much finer figure ; and the consequence can be at most 
but the breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle in your 
master's pocket 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to save your 
master's salt. 

When any salt is s;»ik on the table, do not let it be 
lost but when dinner is done, fold up the tablecloth with 
tlui salt in it, then shake the salt out into the saltcellar 
to serve next da)' : but the shortest and surest way it 
when you remove the cloth, to wrap the knives, forks, 
spoons, saltcellars, broken bread, and scraps of meat all 
together, in the tablecloth ; by which you will be sure 
to lose nothing, unless you think it better to shake then 
out of the window among the beggars, that they may 
with more convenience eat the scraps. 

"Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors in the 
bottles : to rince them is but loss of time, since all will 
be done at once in a general washing : and you wiB 
have a better excuse for breaking them. 

If your master has many musty, or very foul and 
crusted bottles, I advise you, in point of conscience, 
that those may be the first you truck at the next ale- 
house for ale or brandy. 

When a message is &ent to your master, be kind to 
your brother servant who brings it; give him the best 
liquor in your keeping, for your master's honour ; and 
at the first opportunity he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate and china 
together in the same basket, to save candle light, for 
you know your pantry well enough to put them up k 
the dark. 
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When company is expected at dinner, or in the even- 
ings, be sure to be abroad, that nothing may be got 
which is under your key ; by which your master will 
save his liquor, and not wear out his plqte. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a hogshead of wine, wherein I recommend 
three virtues, cleanliness, frugality, and brotherly love. 
Let your corks be of the longest kind you can get ; 
which will save some wine in the neck of every bottle : 
as to your bottles, choose the smallest you can find, 
which will increase the number of dozens, and please 
your master ; for a bottle of wine is always a bottle of 
wine, whether it hold more or less ; and if your master 
has his proper number of dozens, he cannot complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed with wine, for fear 
of any moisture left in the washing ; some, out of a mis- 
taken thrift, will rinse a dozen bottles with the same 
wine ; but I would advise you, for more caution, to 
change the wine at every second bottle ; a gill may be 
enough. Have bottles ready by to save it ; and it will 
be a good perquisite either to sell, or drink with the 
cook. 

Never draw your hogshead too low ; nor tilt it for 
fear of disturbing your liquor. When it begins to run 
slow, and before the wine grows cloudy, shake the hogs- 
head, and carry a glass of it to your master; who will 
praise you for your discretion, and give you all the rest 
as a perquisite to your place : you may tilt the hogs- 
head the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen or two 
of good clear wine to dispose of as you please. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacco, which will give to the wine 
the true taste of the weed, so delightful to all good judges 
in drinking. 

vol. vm. M 
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When you are ordered to decant a suspicious bottle, 
If a pint be out, give your hand a dexterous shake, and 
show it in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine or any other liquor is to be 
bottled o$ wash your bottles immediately before you 
begin ; but, be sure not to drain them, by which good 
management your master will save some gallons in every 
hogshead. 

This is the time, that in honour to your master you 
ought to show your kindness to your fellow-servants, 
and especially to the cook ; for what signifies a few 
flagons out of a whole hogshead ? But make them be 
drunk in your presence, for fear they should be given to 
other folks, and so your master be wronged : but advise 
them, if they get drunk, to go to bed, and leave word 
they are sick ; which last caution I would have all the 
servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall short of his 
expectation, what is plainer, than that the vessel leaked : 
that the wine-cooper had not filled it in proper time : 
that the merchant cheated hium with a hogshead below 
the common measure ? 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner 
(which in many families is part of your office) to save 
firing, and to make more haste, pour it into the teakettle 
from tlve pot where cabbage or fish have been boiling, 
which will make it much wholesomer, by curing the acid 
and corroding quality of the tea^ 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the sconces 
of the hall, the stairs, and in the lantern, burn down 
into the sockets, until they go out of themselves; for 
which your master and lady will commend your thrift- 
less, as soon as they shall smell the snuff. 

If a gentleman \eavea & «onSL\ras. at ^vcktooth-case on 
the table after dinuet, *^ $*» vk^%\^^y*^^ 
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part of your vales, for so it is allowed by servants, and 
you do no wrong to your master or lady. 

If you serve a country 'squire, when gentlemen and 
ladies come to dine at your house, never fail to make 
their servants drunk, and especially the coachman, for 
the honour of your master : to which in all your actions 
you must have a special regard, as being the best judge : 
for the honour of every family is deposited in the hands 
of the cook, the butler, and the groom, as I shall here- 
after demonstrate. 

Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on the table, 
which is much the securest way ; because, if the burning 
snuff happens to get out of the snuffers, you have a 
chance that it may fall into a dish of soup, sackposset, 
rice-milk, or the like, where it will be immediately ex- 
tinguished with very little stink. 

When you have snuffed the candle, always leave the 
snuffers open, for the snuff will of itself burn away to 
ashes, and cannot fail out and dirty the table when you 
snuff the candles again. 

That the salt may lie smooth in the saltcellar, press it 
down with your moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
your master, be sure to stand full iu view, and follow 
him to the door, and as you have opportunity, look full 
In his face, perhaps it may bring you a shilling ; but if 
the gentleman has lain there a night, get the cook, the 
housemaid, the stableman, the scullion, and gardener, to 
accompany you, and to stand in his way to the hall iu 
a line on each side of him : if the gentleman performs 
handsomely, it will do him honour, and cost your master 
nothing. 

Tou need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the 
table, because in cutting a *VLce qt \w* \V. ^Vk \rc^b 
itself. 
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* Put your finger into every bottle to feel whether it be 
full, which is the surest way, for feeling has no fellow. 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or small 
beer, take care to observe directly the following method: 
hold the vessel betwieen the finger and thumb of your 
right hand, with the palm upwards ; then hold the can- 
dle between your fingers, but a little leaning toward the 
mouth of the vessel ; then take out the spigot with your 
left hand, and clap the point of it in your mouth, and 
keep your left hand to watch accidents; when the ves- 
sel is full, withdraw the spigot from your mouth, well 
wetted with spittle, which being of a slimy consistence 
will make it stick faster in the fauset : if any tallow 
drops into the vessel you may easily (if you think of it) 
remove it with a spoon. 

Always lock up a cat in the closet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal in and 
break them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bot- 
tlescrew in two days, by trying which is hardest, the 
point of the screw, or the neck of the bottle : in this 
case, to supply the want of a screw, after the stump has 
torn the cork in pieces, make Use of a silver fork, and 
when the scraps of the cork are almost" drawn out, flirt 
the mouth of the bottle into the cistern three or four 
times, until you quite clear it 

If a gentleman dines often with your master, and 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may use se- 
veral methods to show him some marks of your displea- 
sure, and quicken his memory : if he calls for bread or 
drink, you may pretend not to hear, or send it to another 
who called after him ; if he asks for wine, let him stay 
awhile, and then send VAm waall beer; give him always 
foul glasses ; send torn * vpttfe *Y«& \\& ^-axto *V&&r.\ 
wink at the footman to tea** YxmV\^s*iV * ^s&fc \\*j 
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these, and the like expedients, you may probably be a 
better man by half a crown before he leaves the house, 
provided you watch an opportunity of standing by, when 
he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your fortune is fixed for 
ever ; moderate gaming will be a perquisite of ten shil- 
lings a week; and in such a family I would rather 
choose to be butler than chaplain, or even rather than 
be steward ; it is all ready money, and got without la- 
bour, unless your lady happens to be one of those, who 
either obliges you to find wax candles, or forces you to 
divide it with some favourite servants ; but, at worst, the 
old cards are your own ; and if the gamesters play deep 
or grow peevish, they will change the cards so often, 
that the old ones will be a considerable advantage by 
selling them to coffee-houses, or families who love play, 
but cannot afford better than cards at second hand 
when you attend at the service, be sure to leave new 
packs within the reach of the gamesters ; which, those 
who have ill luck will readily take to change their for- 
tune ; and now and then an old pack mingled with the 
rest will easily pass. Be sure to be veiy officious on 
play nights, and ready with your candles to light out 
your company, and have salvers of wine at hand to give 
them when they call ; but manage so with the cook, that 
there be no supper, because it will be so much saved in 
your master's family ; and because a supper will con- 
siderably lessen your gains. 

Next to cards, there is nothing so profitable to you as 
bottles; in which perquisite you have no competitors 
except the footmen, who are apt to steal and vend them 
for pots of beer : but you are bound to prevent any such 
abuses in your master's family : the footmen are not to 
Answer for what are broke at a general bottling ; and 
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those may be as many as your discretion will make 
them. 

The profit of glasses is so very inconsiderable, that it 
is hardly worth mentioning ; it consists only in a small 
present made by the glassman, and about four shillings 
in the pound added to the prices for your trouble and 
skill in choosing them. If your' master has a large 
stock of glasses, and you or your fellow-servants happen 
to break any of them without your master's knowledge, 
keep it a secret till there are not enough left to serve the 
table, then tell your master that the glasses are gone ; 
this will be but one vexation to him, which is much 
better than fretting once or twice a week ; and it is the 
office of a good servant to discompose his master and his 
lady as seldom as he can ; and here the cat and dog 
will be of great use to take the blame from you. Note, 
that bottles missing are supposed to be half stolen by 
stragglers and other servants; and the other half broken 
by accident, and a general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are as sharp 
as the edge ; which will have this advantage, that when 
gentlemen find them blunt on one side, they may try the 
other; and to show you spare no pains in sharpening 
the knives, whet them so long, till you wear out a good 
part of the iron, and even the bottom of the silver handle. 
This does credit to your master, for it shows good house- 
keeping, and the goldsmith may one day make you a 
present. 

Tour lady, when she finds the small beer or ale dead, 
will blame you for not remembering to put the peg into 
the vent-hole. This is a great mistake, nothing being 
plainer, than that the peg keeps the air in the vessel, 
which spoils the drink, and therefore ought to be let out ; 
but if she insists upon it, to prevent the trouble of pulling 
out the vent, and putting ft V& * tau& >osaR&^ day^ 
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■which is not to be borne by a good servant, leave the 
spigot half out at night, and you will find, with only the 
loss of two or three quarts of liquor, the vessel will rua 
freely. 

When you prepare your candles, wrap them up in a 
piece of brown paper, and so stick them into the socket : 
let the paper come half way up the caadle, which looks 
handsome, if any body should come in. 

Ha all in the dark, to save your master's candles. 



CHAP. IL 



DIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 



ALTHOUGH I am not ignorant, that it has been a, 
long time since the custom began among the people of 
quality to keep men cooks, and generally of the French 
nation ; yet because my treatise is chiefly calculated for 
the general run of knights, 'squires, and gentlemen, both 
in town and country, I shall therefore apply to you, Mrs. 
cook, as a woman : however, a great part of what I in- 
tend may serve for either sex ; and your part naturally 
follows the former, because the butler and you are join- 
ed in interest ; your vales are generally equal, and paid 
when others are disappointed : you can junket together 
at nights upon your own prog, when the rest of the 
house are a bed ; and have it in your power to make 
every fellow servant your friend ; you can give a good 
bit or a good sup to the little masters and misses, and 
gain their affections : a quarrel between you is very 
dangerous to you both) and w\U ^totabV} *&& \& <*&& <& 
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you being turned off: in which fatal case, perhaps it will 
not be so easy in some time to cotton with another. 
And now Mrs. cook, I proceed to give you my instruc- 
tions ; which I desire you will get some fellow-servant 
in the family to read to you constantly one night in every 
week when you are going to bed, whether you serve in 
town or country ; for my lessons shall be fitted for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold 
meat in the house, do not you be so officious as to put 
her in mind ; it is plain she did not want it ; and if she 
recollects it the next day, say she gave you no orders, 
and it is spent ; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dis- 
pose of it with the butler, or any other crony, before you 
go to bed. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper, while there 
is a cat or a dog in the house, that can be accused for 
running away with it : but if there happen to be neither, 
you must lay it upon the rats, or a strange grey- 
hound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbers 
with wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, 
since the table cloth will do as well, and is changed every 
meal. 

Never clean your spits after they have been used; 
for the grease left upon them by meat is. the best thing 
to preserve them from rust ; and when you make use of 
them again, the same grease will keep the inside of the 
meat moist 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are 
below the dignity of your office, and which it becomes 
you to be ignorant of; therefore leave that work wholly 
to the kitcbenwench, for fear of disgracing the family 
you live in. 

If you are employed in mwYtta^YNc? ^«a tcatl as 
cheap as you can \ but ^eu ^ wYsm^Vt'j wt *wsw&v 
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be tender of your master's honour, and set down the 
highest rate ; which besides is but justice ; for nobody 
can afford to sell at the same rate that he buys, and I ( 
am confident that you may charge safely ; swear tha 
you gave no more than what the butcher and poulterer 
asked. If your lady orders you to set up a piece o 
meat for supper, you are not to understand that you 
must set it up all, therefore you may give half to your- 
self and the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call fiddling 
work, where abundance of time is spent and little done : 
such for instance, is the dressing small birds, requiring 
a world of cookery and clutter, and a second or third 
spit, which by the way is absolutely needless : for it will 
be a very ridiculous thing indeed, if a spit, which is 
strong enough to turn a sirloin of beef, should not be 
able to turn a lark; however, if your lady be nice, and 
is afraid that a large spit will tear them, place them 
handsomely in the dripping-pan, where the fat of roasted 
mutton or beef falling on the birds will serve to baste 
them, and so save both time and butter : for what cook 
of any spirit would lose her time in picking larks, wheat- 
ears, and other small birds? Therefore if you cannot ge^ 
the maids or the young misses to assist you, e'en make 
short work, and either singe or flay them; there is no 
great loss in the skins, and the flesh is just the same. . 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept a 
treat of a beef steak and a pot of ale from the butcher, 
which I think in conscience is no better than wronging 
your master ; but do you always take that perquisite in 
money, if you do not go in trust ; or in poundage, when 
you pay the bills. 

The kitchen bellows being usually out of order with 
stirring the fire with the muzzle to save the tongs and 
poker, borrow the bellows oul ol ^w»\aAf %>w^mh^ 

3ft 2 
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ber, which being-tea* used, are commonly the best in the 
house; and if 70a happen to damage or grease them, 
you have a chance to have them Teft entirely for your 
own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always abont the houseto 
send on your errands, and go to market for you on rainy 
days, which will save your clothes, and make yotr appear 
more creditable to your mistress. 

If your mistress allows you the kitchenstui^ in return 
of her generosity, take care to boil and roast your meat 
sufficiently. If she keeps it for her own profit, do her 
justice; and rather than let a good fire be wanting, en- 
liven it now and then with the dripping and the batter 
that happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well .stuck with skewers, to make 
it look round and plump ; and an iron skewer rightly 
employed now and then will make it look handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be careful only 
about the middle, and leave the two extreme parts 
raw, whieb will serve another time, and will also save 
firing. 

When you scour your plates and dishes, bend the 
brim inward, so as to make them bold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when there i* 
a small dinner, or the family dines abroad, that the 
neighbours, seeing the smoke, may commend your mas- 
ter's housekeeping ; but, when much company is invit- 
ed, then be as sparing as possible of your coals, because 
a great deal of the meat being half raw will be saved, 
and serve next day. 

Boil your meat constantly in pttmp water, because 
you must sometimes want river or pipe water ; and then 
your mistress, observing your meat of a different colour, 
will chide you when you are not in fault* 
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When you hare plenty of fowl in the larder, leave 
the door open in pity to the poor cat, if she be a good 
mouser. 

If you find it necessary to go to market in a wet day, 
take out your mistress's ridinghood and cloak to save 
your clothes. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you constant- 
ly in the kitchen, whom you pay at small charges, 
only with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, al- 
ways leave the winder sticking on the jack to fall on 
their heads* 

If a lump of soot falls into the soup, and you cannot 
conveniently get it out, stir it well, and it will give die 
soup a high French taste. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no con- 
cern, but send it up, for wt is a genteeler sauce than 
butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a 
silver spoon, for fear of giving them a taste of copper. 

When you send up butter for sauce, be so thrifty as to 
let it be half water; which is also much wholesomer. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, it is 
your master's fault, who will not allow you a silver 
saucepan; besides, the less of it will go farther, and 
new tinning is very chargeable : if you have a silver 
saucepan, and the butter smells of wpoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 

Never make use of a spoon in any tiling that you caa 
do with your hands, for fear of wearing out your master's 
plate. 

When you find that you cannot get dinner ready at 

the time appointed, put the cloak back, and then it may 

be ready to a minute* 

3& 3 
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Let aredhotcoal now and then fall into the dripping- 
pan, that the smoke of the dripping may ascend, and 
give the roast meat a high taste. 

You are to look upon the kitchen as your dressing- 
room ; but you are not to wash your hands till you hare 
gone to the necessary-house, and spitted your meat, trus- 
sed your fowl, picked your Ballad, not indeed till after 
you have sent up your second course ; for your hands 
will be ten times fouler with the many things you are 
forced to handle; but when your work is over, one 
washing will serve for all. 

There is but one part of your dressing that I would 
admit while the victuals are boiling, roasting, or stew- 
ing ; I mean the combing your head, which loses no 
time, because you can stand over your cookery, and 
watch it with one hand, while you are using your comb 
with the other. 

If any of the combings happen to be sent up with the 
victuals, you may safely lay the fault upon any of the 
footmen that has vexed you : as those gentlemen are 
sometimes apt to be malicious, if you refuse them a sop 
in the pan, or a slice from the spit, much more when 
you discharge a ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, or 
send them up to their masters with a dishclout pinned 
at their tails. 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen maid to 
bring none but the large coals, and save the small ones 
lor the fires above stairs ; the first are properest for dress- 
ing meat, and when they are out, if you happen to mis- 
carry in any dish, you may fairly lay the fault upon 
want of coals; besides, the cinder-pickers will be sure 
to speak ill of your master's housekeeping, where they 
do not find plenty of large cinders mixed with fresh large 
foals : thus you xaxj &€»^wa\n£&X^\t& credit, do an 
«ct of charity, rafee \ks Yiswai *\ 7<s» tm*»* *s& 
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sometimes get share of a pot of ale for your bounty to 
the cinder-woman. 

As soon as you hare sent up the second course, you 
have nothing to do (in a great family) until supper : 
therefore scour your hands and face, put on your hood 
and scarf, and take your pleasure among your cronies; 
till nine or ten at night. — But dine first. 

Let there be always a strict friendship between you 
and the butler, for it is both your interests to be united : 
the butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you 
much oftener a cool cup of good liquor. However, be 
cautious of him, for he is sometimes an inconstant lover, 
because he has great advantage to allure the maids with 
a glass of sack, or white wine and sugar. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your sweet- 
heart the butler loves a sweetbread; therefore set it 
aside till evening; you can say, the cat or the dog has 
run away with it, or~you found it tainted, or flyblown ; 
and besides, it looks as well at the table without it as 
with it. 

When you make the company wait long for dinner, 
and the meat be overdone, which is generally the case, 
you may lawfully lay the fault upon your lady, who 
hurried you so to send up dinner, that you was forced to 
send it up too much boiled and roasted. 

If your dinner miscarries in almost every dish, how 
could you help it ? Tou were teased by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, take oc- 
casion to be angry, and throw a ladleful of broth on one 
or two of their liveries ; besides, Friday and Childer- 
mas-day are two cross days in the week, and it is im- 
possible to have good luck on either of them ; therefore 
on those two days you have a lawful excuse. 
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When yeiir are in baste Id take down your dishes, tip 
them id such a manner, that a dozen will fell together 
upon the dresser,, just ready for your hand. 

To save time and trouble, cut your apples and onion* 
with the same knife; and well-bred gentry love the taste 
of an onion in every thing they eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together with 
your hand, then dash it against the wall- just over the 
dresser, so as to have U> ready to pull by pieces as you 
have occasion for it 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, 
let me advise you to batter it well, and keep it always 
black ; this will he for your master's honour, for it shows 
there has been constant good housekeeping; and make 
room for the saucepan by wriggling it on the coals, &c. 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a large silver 
spoon for the kitchen, let half the bowl of it be worn out 
with continual scraping and stirring, and often say mer- 
rily, this spoon owes my master no service. - 

When you send up a mess of broth, watergruel, or the 
like, to your master in a morning, do not forget with 
your thumb and two fingers to put salt on the side of the 
plate ; for if you make use of a spoon or the end oft 
knife, there may be danger that the salt would fell, and 
that would be a sign of ill luck. Only remember to 
lick your thumb and fingers clean, before you offer to 
touch the salt 
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chap. in. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE FOOTMAN. 

• 

YOUR employment, being of a mixed nature, extends 
to a gTeat variety of business, and you stand in a fair 
iray of being the favourite of your master or mistress, or 
of the young masters and misses ; you are the fine gen- 
tleman of the family, frith whom all the maids are itt 
lore. Tou are sometimes a pattern of dress to your 
master, and sometimes he is so to you. You wait at ta- 
ble in all companies, and consequently have the oppor- 
tunity to see and know the world, and to understand 
men and manners. I confess your vales are but few, un- 
less you are sent with a present, or attend the tea in the 
country; but you are called Mr. in the neighbourhood, 
and sometimes pickup a fortune; perhaps your master's 
daughter; and I have known many of your tribe to have" 
good commands in the army. In town you have a seat 
reserved for you in the playhouse, where you have an 
opportunity of becoming wits and critics ; you have no 
professed enemy except the rabble, and my lady's wait- 
ing-woman, who are sometimes apt to call you skipken- 
nel. I have a true veneration for your office, because 
I had once the honour to* be one of your order, which I 
foolishly left by demeaning myself with accepting an 
employment in the customhouse. But that you, my 
brethren, may come to better fortunes, I shall here do» 
Mver my instructions, which have been the fruits of much 
thought and observation, as weU as of seven years expe- 
rience. 
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In order to learn the secrets of other families, tell then 
those of your master's ; thus you will grow a favourite 
both at home and abroad, and regarded as a person of 
importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or bundle ii 
your hands, and carry nothing but what you can hide in 
your pocket, otherwise you will disgrace your calling: 
to prevent which always retain a blackguard boy to car- 
ry your loads : and if you want farthings, pay him with 
a good slice of bread, or scrap of meat. 

Let a shoeboy clean your own shoes first, for fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your master's; 
keep him on purpose for that use, and to run of errands, 
and pay him with scraps. When you are sent on an er- 
rand, be sure to edge in some business of your own, 
either to see your sweetheart, or drink a pot of ale with 
some brother servants, which is so much time clear 
gained. 

There is a great controversy about the most conve- 
nient and genteel way of holding your plate at meals; 
some stick it between the frame and the back of the 
chair, which is an excellent expedient, where the male 
of the chair will allow it : others, for fear the plate should 
fall, grasp it so firmly, that their thumb reaches to the 
middle of the hollow ; which however, if your thumb be 
dry, is no secure method ; and therefore in that case, I 
advise your wetting the ball of it with your tongue : as. 
to that absurd practice of letting the back of the plate 
lye leaning on the hollow of your hand, which some la- 
dies recommend, it is universally exploded, being liable 
to so many accidents. Others again are so refined, that 
they hold their plate directly under the left armpit, 
which is the best situation for keeping it warm ; but this 
way be dangerous in tlie article of taking away a dish, 
where your plate may tapfta l0 ^ ^V 3 ^ **»& ^ 
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he company's heads. I confess myself to have objected 
igainst all these ways, which I have frequently tried ; 
ind therefore I recommend a fourth, which is to stick 
jrour plate up to the rim inclusive, in the left side be- 
;ween your waistcoat and your shirt : this will keep it 
it least as warm as under your armpit, or ockster, as the 
Scots call it ; this will hide it so, as strangers may take 
pou for a better servant, too good to hold a plate ; this 
will secure it from falling, and thus disposed, it lies ready 
Tor you to whip out in a moment ready warmed to any 
guest within your reach, who may want it. And lastly, 
there is another convenience in this method, that if any 
time during your waiting you find yourself going to cough 
or sneeze, you can immediately snatch out the plate, and 
bold the hollow part close to your nose or mouth, and 
thus prevent spirting any moisture from either upon the 
dishes or the ladies 9 dress; you see gentlemen and ladies 
observe a like practice on such an occasion, with a hat 
or a handkerchief: yet a plate is less fouled and sooner 
cleaned than either of these ; for, when your cough or 
sneeze is over, it is but returning your plate to the same 
position, and your shirt will clean it in the passage. 

Take off the largest dishes, and set them on, with one 
hand, to show the ladies your vigour and strength of 
back; but always do it between two ladies, that if the 
dish happens to slip, the soup or sauce may fall on their 
clothes, and not daub the floor ; by this practice, two of 
our brethren, my worthy friends, got considerable for- 
tunes. 

Learn all the new-fashion words, and oaths, and songs, 
and scraps of plays, that your memory can hold. Thus 
you will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and 
the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. 

Take care, that at certain periods, during dinner espe- 
cially, when persons of quality are VSnci^'jtolVE&'^w. 
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brethren be all out of die room together; by which you 
'will give yourselves some ease from the fatigue of wait- 
ing, and at the same time leave the company to converse 
more freely without being constrained by your presence. 
When you are sent on a message, deliver it in your 
own words, although it be to a duke or a duchess, and not 
in the words of your roaster or lady ; for how can they 
understand what belongs to a message as well as you, 
who have been bred to the employment ? But never de- 
liver the answer till* it is called for, and then adorn it 
with jour own style. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of 
plates to the kitchen, and when you come to the head of 
the stairs, trundle them all before you: there is not a 
more agreeable 6ight or sound, especially if they be sil- 
ver, beside the trouble they save you, and there they 
will lie ready near the kitchen door for the scullion to 
wash them. 

If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a dish, and it 
falls out of your hand before you get into the dining* 
room, with the meat on the ground, and the sauce spi- 
led, take up the meat gently, wipe it with the flap of 
your coat, then put it again into the dish, and serve it 
up ; and when your lady misses the sauce, tell her, it is 
to be sent up in a plate by itself. 

When you carry up a dish of meat, dip your fingers 
in the sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whe- 
ther it be good, and fit for your master's table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance your la* 
dy ought to have, and therefore if she sends you on a 
message of compliment or business to a family you do not 
like, deliver the answer in such a manner, as may breed 
a quarrel between them not to be reconciled : or if a foot- 
man comes from the same family on the like errand, tuni 
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the answer she orders you to deliver, in such a manner, 
as the other family may take it for an affront 

When you are in lodgings, and no shoeboy to be got, 
clean your master's shoes with the bottom of the cur* 
tains, a clean napkin, or your landlady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the house, but when your mas- 
ter calls ; and as soon as you come into his presence, 
pull it off to show your manners. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the en* 
try, or at the foot of the stairs, by which you will have 
the credit of being at home almost a minute sooner, and 
the scraper will last longer. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for then it will be al- 
ways known that you are absent, and you will be thought 
an idle rambling fellow ; whereas if you go out and no- 
body observes you, you have a chance of coming home 
without being missed, and you need not tell your fellow- 
servants where you are gone, for they will be sure to say, 
you were in the house but two minutes ago, which is the 
duty of all servants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw the 
snuff on the floor, then tread it out to prevent stinking : 
this method will very much save the snuffers from wear- 
ing out. You ought also to snuff them close to the tal- 
low, which will make them run, and so increase the per- 
quisite of the cook's kitchenstuff: for she is the person? 
you ought in prudence to be well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company, so 
that when they go to sit again, they may fall backward, 
which will make them all merry ; but be you so discreet 
as to hold your laughter till you get to the kitchen, and 
then divert your fellow servants. 

When you know your master is most busy in com- 
pany,, come, in and pretend to feUle aha\xV\b& wrasse 
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and if he chides, say, you thought he rung the bell. 
This will divert him from plodding on business too 
much, or spending himself in talk, or racking his 
thoughts, all which are hurtful to his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab or a 
lobster, clap it between the sides of the diningroom door 
between the hinges: thus you can do it gradually with- 
out mashing the meat, which is often the fate of the 
street-door key, or the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the guests, 
and observe the foul knife and fork lying on the plate, 
show your dexterity, take up the plate, and throw off the 
knife and fork on the table without shaking off the bones 
or broken meat that are left : then the guest, who has 
more time than you, will wipe the fork and knife 
already used. 

When you carry a glass of liquor to any person who 
has called for it, do not bob him on the shoulder, or cry, 
sir, or madam, here's the glass ; that would be unman- 
nerly, as if you had a mind to force it down one's throat ; 
but stand at the person's left shoulder and wait InV 
time ; and if he strikes it down with his elbow by for- 
getful ness, that was his fault and not yours. 

When your mistress sends you for a hackney coach 
in a wet day, come back in the coach to save your 
clothes and the trouble of walking ; it is better the bot- 
tom of her petticoats should be daggled with your dirty 
shoes, than your livery be spoiled, and yourself get a 
cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of your station, 
as that of lighting your master in the streets with a lan- 
tern ; and therefore it is very honest policy to try all 
arts how to evade it : besides, it shows your master to 
be either poor or covetous, which are the two worst 
qualities you can meet ml\\ *m roy wwrke* When I 
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was under these circumstances, I made use of several 
wise expedients, which I here recommend to you : some- 
times I took a candle so long, that it reached to the 
very top of the lantern, and burned it : but my master 
after a good beating, ordered me to paste it over with 
paper. I then used a middling candle, but stuck it so 
loose in the socket, that it leaned toward one side, and 
burned a whole quarter of the horn. Then I used a 
bit of candle of half an inch, which sunk in the socket, 
and melted the solder, and forced my master to walk 
half the way in the dark. Then he made me stick two 
inches of candle in the place where the socket was ; after 
which I pretended to stumble, put out the candle, and 
broke all the tin part to pieces : at last, he was forced to 
make use of a lanternboy out of perfect good hus- 
bandry. 

It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of our em- 
ployment have but two hands to carry plates^dishes, bot- 
tles, and the like, out of the room at meals; and the mis- 
fortune is still the greater, because one of those hands is 
required to open the door, while you are encumbered 
with your load ; therefore I advise, that the door may be 
always left at jar, so as to open it with your foot, and 
then you may carry out plates and dishes from your 
belly up to your chin, beside a good quantity of things 
under your arms, which will save you many a weary 
step ; but take care that none of the burden falls till you 
. are out of the room, and if possible out of hearing. 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter in a cold 
rainy night, step to the alehouse and take a pot, until it 
is supposed you have done your errand : but take the 
next fair opportunity to put the letter in carefully, as be- 
comes an honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee for the tadte&t&Bt. 
dinner, and the pot happens lo boW o\eT > \i\£&& ,, 3^ , »^ 
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Tunning up for a spoon to stir it, or thinking of some- 
thing else, or struggling with the chambermaid for a Ik, 
wipe the sides of the pot clean with a dishdout, cany 
up your coffee boldly, and when your lady finds it too 
weak, and examines you whether it has not run oven 
deny the fact absolutely, swear you put in more coffee 
than ordinary, that you never stirred an inch from it, 
that you strove to make it better than usual, because 
your mistress had ladies with her, that the servants in 
the kitchen will justify what you say : upon this, you 
will find that the other ladies will pronounce your coffee 
to be very good, and your mistress will confess that her 
mouth is out of taste, and she will for the future suspect 
herself, and be more cautious in finding fault This I 
would have you do from a principle of conscience, for 
coffee is very unwholesome; and out of affection to 
your lady you ought to give it her as weak as possible: 
and upon this argument, when you have a mind to treat 
any of the maids with a dish of fresh coffee, you may, 
and ought to subtract a part of the powder on account of 
your lady's health, and getting her maid's good-will. 

If your master sends you with a small trifling present 
to one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would be 
of a diamond ring ; therefore, if the present be only half 
a dozen pippens, send up the servant who received the 
message to say, that you were ordered to deliver them 
with your own hands. This will show your exactness 
and care to prevent accidents or mistakes ; and the gen- 
tleman or lady oannot do less than give you a shining : 
so when your master receives the like present, teach the 
messenger who brings it to do the same, and give your 
master hints that may stir up his generosity; for brother 
servants should assist one another, since it is all for their 
master's honour, which is the chief point to be cou- 
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♦ulted by every good servant, and of which he is the 
best judge. 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a running pot of ale, or to see a brother 
footman going to be hanged, leave the street door open, 
that you may not be forced to knock, and your master 
discover you are gone out ; for a quarter of an hour's 
time can do his service no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of bread 

after dinner, put them on foul plates and press them 

•down with other plates over them, so as nobody can 

.touch them ; and so they will be a good perquisite to 

the blackguard boy in ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your master's shoes 
with your own hand, use the edge of the sharpest case- 
knife, and dry them with the toes an inch from the fire, 
because wet shoes are dangerous, and besides, by these 
arts you will get them the sooner for yourself. 

In some families the master often sends to the tavern 
for a bottle of wine, and you are the messenger ; I ad- 
vise you, therefore, to take the smallest bottle you can 
find; but, however, make the drawer give you a full 
quart, then you will get a good sup for yourself, and 
your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to stop it, you 
need be at no trouble, for the thumb will do as well, or 
a bit of dirty chewed paper. 

In all disputes with chairmen and coachmen for de- 
manding too much, when your master sends you down 
to chaffer with them, take pity of the poor fellows, and 
tell your master that they will not take a farthing less : 
it is more for your interest to get share of a pot of ale, 
than to save a shilling for your master, to whom it is a 
trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if she 
use* her coach, do not walk by Ate ctt&dv*\te> *fc ^\» 
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lire and din yourself, but gel up iuto your proper place 
behiud it a*d so liold the flambeau sloping forward over 
the coach nxtf : and when it wants snuffing, dash it against 
the corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, 
you have two hours safe to spend with your companion) 
at the alehouse, or over a beef steak and a pot of beer 
at home with the cook, and the maids; and indeed poor 
servants have so few opportunities to be happy, that 
they ought uot to lose any. 

Never wear socks v ben you wait at meals, on account 
of your own health, as well as of them who sit at table; 
because as most ladies like the smell of young men's toes, 
so it is a sovereign remedy against vapours. 

Choose a service, if you can, where your livery 
colours are least tawdry aud distinguishing : green and 
yellow immediately betray your office, and se do all 
kinds of lace, except silver, which will hardly fall to 
your share, unless with a duke or some prodigal just 
come to his estate. The colours you ought to wish for, 
are blue, or filemot turned up with red ; which, with a 
borrowed sword, a borrowed air, your master's linen, and 
a natural and improved confidence, will give you what 
title you please where you are not known. 
" When you carry dishes or other things out of the 
room at meals, fill both your hands as full as possible ; 
for although you may sometimes spill, aud sometimes let 
fall, yet you will find at the year's eud, you have made 
great despatch, and saved abundance of time. 

If your master or mistress happen to walk the streets, 
keep on one side, and as much on the level with them 
as you can, which people observing will either think you 
do not belong to them, or that you are one of their com- 
panions; but if either of them happen to turnback and 
speak to you, so that you are v\wtet W \ftrcvnfc3 to take 
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iff your hat, use but your thumb and one finger, and 
scratch your head with the rest. 

In winter time light the diningroom fire but two mi* 
nutes before dinner is served up, that your master may 
.see how saving you are of his coals. 

When you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean away 
the ashes from betwixt the bars with the firebrush. 

When you are ordered to call a coach, although it be 
toidnight, go no farther than the door, for fear of being 
out of the way when you are wanted ; and there stand 
bawling, Coach, Coach, for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfor- 
tune to .be treated scurvily by all mankind, yet you 
make a shift to keep up your spirits, and sometimes ar- 
rive at considerable fortunes. I was an intimate friend 
to one of our brethren, who was footman to a court lady : 
she had an honourable employment, was sister to an ear!, 
and the widow of a man of quality. She observed 
something so polite in my friend, the gracefulness with 
which he tripped before her chair, and put his hair un- 
der his hat, that she made him many advances ; and one 
day taking the air in her coach with Tom behind it, the 

* 

coachman mistook the way, and stopped at a privileged 
chapel, where the couple were married, and Tom came 
home in the chariot by his lady's side : but he unfor- • 
tunately taught her to drink brandy, of which she died, 
after having pawned all her plate to purchase it, and 
Tom is now a journeyman maltster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of our 
fraternity: and when he was worth 50,0001. he dunned 
the Duke of Buckingham for an arrear of wages in hit 
service ; and I could instance many more, particularly 
another whose son bad one of the chief employments at 
court; and it is sufficient to give you the following ad- 
vice, which is, to be pert and «&uc) to ^\*»&&sA. 
vol. viir. n 
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especially to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, and the 
better sort of servants in a person of quality's family, 
and value not now and then a kicking, or a caning $ for 
your insolence will at last turn to good account ; and 
from wearing a livery, you may probably soon cany a 
pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep con- 
stantly wriggling the back of the chair, that the person 
behind whom you stand may know you are ready to at- 
tend him. * 

When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they 
chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your ex- 
cuse must be, that a dog ran across you in the hall; that 
the chambermaid accidentally pushed the door against 
you ; that a mop stood across the entry, and tripped 
you up ; that your sleeve stuck against the key, or but- 
ton of the lock. 

When your master and lady are talking together in 
their bedchamber, and you have some suspicion that you 
or your fellow servants are concerned in what they say, 
listen at the door for the public good of all the servants, 
aud join all to take proper measures for preventing any 
innovations that may hurt the community. 

Be not proud in prosperity : you have heard that for- 
tune turns on a wheel ; if you have a good place, you 
arc at the top of the wheel. Remember how often you 
have been stripped, and kicked out of doors, your wages 
all takeu up beforehand, and spent in translated red- 
heeled sh -res, becoudhand toupees, and repaired laced 
ruffles, beside a swinging debt to the alewife and the 
brandy shop. The neighbouring tapster, who before 
would beckon you over to a savoury bit of ox cheek in 
the morning, give it you gratis, and only score you up for 
the liquor, immediately after you were packed off in 
disgiace, carried a petition to -ywit uftitet to be paid 
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out of your wages, whereof not a farthing was due, and 
then pursued you with bailiffs into every blind cellar. 
Remember how soon you grew shabby, threadbare, and 
out at heels ; was forced to borrow an old livery coat, to 
make your appearance while you were looking for * 
place ; and sneak to every house where you had an old 
acquaintance to steal you a scrap to keep life and soul 
together : apd upon the whole, were in the lowest sta- 
tion of human life, which, as the old ballad says, is that 
of a skipkennel turned out of place ; I say, remember 
all this now in your flourishing condition. Fay your 
contributions duly to your late brothers the cadets, who 
are left to the wide world ; take one of them as your de- 
pendent to send on your lady's messages, when you have 
a mind to go to the alsehouse : slip him out privately 
now and then a slice of bread, and a bit of cold meat; 
your master can afford it; and if he be not yet put upon 
establishment for a lodging, let him lie in the stable, ok 
the coach-bouse, or under the back stairs, and recommend 
him to all the gentlemen who frequent your house as aa 
excellent servant. 

To grow old in the office of a footman, is the highest 
of all indignities : therefore when you find years coming 
on without hopes of a place at court, a command in the 
army, a succession to the stewardship, an employment in 
the revenue (which two last you cannot obtain without 
reading and wilting) or running away with your mas- 
ter's niece or daughter; I directly advise you to go up- 
on the road, which is the only post of honour left you ; 
there you will meet many of your old comrades, and live 
a short life and a merry one, and make a figure at your 
exit, wherein I will give you some instructions. 

The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour 
when you are going to be hanged ; which either for rob- 
bing your master, for housebreakings or goin^uqkQatha 
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highway, or in a drunken quarrel by killing the first 
man you meet, may very probably be your lot, and » 
owing to one of these three qualities ; either a love of 
good fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too much viva- 
city of spirits. Your good behaviour on this article will 
concern your whole community : deny the fact with all 
solemnity of imprecations : a hundred of your brethren, 
if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and 
be ready upon demand to give you a character before 
the court : let nothing prevail on you to confess, but the 
promise of a pardon for discovering your comrades : but 
I suppose all this to be in vain ; for if you escape now, 
your fate will be the same another day. Get a speech 
to be written by the best author of Newgate : some of 
your kind wenches will provide you with a Holland shirt 
and white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon: 
take leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate: 
mount the cart with courage; fall on your knees; lift 
up your eyes; hold a book in your hands, although you 
cannot read a word; deny the fact at the gallows: kiss 
and forgive the hangman, and so farewell : you shall be 
buried in pomp at the' charge of the fraternity : the sur- 
geon shall not touch a limb of you ; and your fame shall 
continue until a successor of equal renown succeeds is 
your place. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COACHMAN* 

YOU are strictly bound to nothing,, but to step into 
the box, and carry your master or lady. 

Let your horses be so well trained, that when you at- 
tend your lady at a visit, they will wait until you t slip 
into a neighbouring alehouse to take a pot with a friend. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell your mas- 
ter that the horses have got a cold, that they want shoe- 
ing, that rain does them hurt, aud roughens their coat, 
and rots the harness. This may likewise be applied to 
the groom. 

If your master dines with a country friend, drink as 
much as you can get ; because it is allowed, that a good 
coachman never drives so well as when he is drunk ; 
and then show your skill by driving to an inch by a pre- 
cipice ; and say, you never drive so well as when drunk* 

If you find any gentleman fond of one of your horses, 
and willing to give you a consideration beside the prico^; 
persuade your master to sell him, because he is so vicious 
that you cannot undertake to drive with him, and is 
foundered into the bargain. 

Get a black guard boy to watch your coach at the 
church door on Sundays, that you and your brother 
coachmen may be merry together at the alehouse, while 
your master and lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good ; and get a new 
set bought as often as you can, whether you are allowed 
the old as your perquisite or not : in one case it will torn 
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to your honest profit : and in the other, it will be a j 
punishment on your master's covetousness; and, proba 
bly, the coachmaker will consider you too. 



CHAP. V. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE GROOM. 

TOU are the servant, upon whom the care of your 
master's honour in all journeys entirely depends; your 
breast is the sole repository of it. If he travels the 
country, and lodges at inns, every dram of brandy, eve- 
ry pot of ale extraordinary that you drink, raises his 
character ; and therefore his reputation ought to be dear 
to you ; and I hope you will not stint yourself in either. 
The smith, the saddler's journeyman, the cook at the 
inn, the ostler, and the bootcatcher, ought all by your 
means to partake of your master's generosity : thus his 
fame will reach from one county to another ; and what 
is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy, in his worship's 
pocket ? and although he should be in the number of 
those, who value their credit less than their purse, Jrit 
your care of the former ought to be so much the gr^atfJT. 
His horse wanted two removes : your horse wanted nails; 
his allowance of oats and beans was greater than the 
journey required; a third part may be retrenched, and 
turned into ale or brandy ; and thus his honour may be 
preserved by your discretion, and less expense to him ; 
or, if he travels with no other servant, the matter is easi- 
ly made up iu the b\\\ tafcNeea^wi and the tapster. 
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Therefore as soon as you alight at the inn, deliver 
your horses to the stableboy, and let him gallop them to 
the next pond ,* then call for a pot of ale, for it is very 
fit that a chrsitian should drink before a beast. Leave 
your master to the care of the servants in the inn, and 
your horses to those in the stable : thus both he and they 
are left in the properest hands;, but you are to provide 
for yourself; therefore get your supper, drink freely, 
and go to bed without troubling your master, who is in 
better hands than yours. The ostler is an honest fellow, 
and loves horses in his heart; and would not wrong the 
dumb creatures for the world. Be tender of your mas- 
ter, and order the servants not to wake him too early* 
Get your breakfast before he is up, that he may not wait 
for you ; make the ostler tell him the roads are very 
good, and the miles short ; but advise him to stay a lit- 
tle longer till the weather clears up, for you are afraid 
there will be rain, and he will be time enough after din- 
ner. 

Let your master mount before you, out of good man- 
ners. As he is leaving the inn drop a good word in fa- 
vour of the ostler, what care he took of the cattle ; and 
add, that you never saw civiller servants. Let your 
master ride on before, and do you stay until your land- 
lord has given you a dram ; then gallop after him through 
the town or village with lull speed, for fear he should 
want you, and to show your horsemanship. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom 
ought to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer, to rub 
your horses' heels every night, and be not sparing, for 
(if any be spent) what is left, you know how to dispose 
of it 

Consider your master's health, and rather than let him 
take long journies, say the cattle are weak, and fallen in 
their flesh with hard riding: teMYftm *&^^*xi ^fck\ss&. 
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five miles nearer than he intended to $o : or leave one 
of his horse's fore shoes loose in the morning ; or contrive 
that the saddle may pinch the beast in his withers; or 
keep him without corn all night and morning, so that he 
may tire on the road ; or wedge a thin plate of iron be- 
tween the hoof and the shoe to make him halt; and all 
this in perfect tenderness to your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman 
asks you, whether you are apt to be drunk; own freely 
that you love a cup of good ale ; but that it is your way, 
drunk or sober, never to neglect your horses. 

When your roaster has a mind to ride out for the air, 
or for pleasure, if any private business of your own 
makes it inconvenient for you to attend him ; give him 
to understand, that the horses want bleeding or purging ; 
that his own pad has got a surfeit ; or that the saddle 
wants stuffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended : this 
you may honestly do, because it will be no injury to the 
horses or your master ; and at the same time shows the 
great care you have of the poor dumb creatures. 

If there be a particular inn in the town whither you 
are going, and where you are well acquainted with the 
ostler or tapster, and the people of the house; find fault 
with the other inns, and recommend your master thither; 
it may probably be a pot and a dram or two more in 
your way, and to your master's honour. 

If your master sends you to buy hay, deal with those 
who will be the most liberal to you ; for, service being 
no inheritance, you ought not to let slip any lawful and 
customary perquisite. If your master buys it himself, 
he wrongs you ; and to teach him his duty, be sure to 
find fault with the hay as long as it lasts; and if the 
horses thrive with it, the fault is yours. 
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Hay and oats, in the management of a skilful groom, 
will make excellent ale, as well as brandy; but this I 
only hint* 

When your master, dines, or lies at a gentleman's 
house in the country, although there be no groom, or be 
be gone abroad, or that the horses have been quite neg- 
lected, be sure employ some of the servants to hold the 
horse when your master mounts. This I would have 
you do, when your master only alights to call in for a 
few minutes : for brother servants must always befriend 
one another, and that also concerns your master's ho- 
nour; because he cannot do less than give a piece of 
money tq him who holds his horse. 

In long journies, ask your master JeavQ to give ale to 
the horses ; carry two quarts full to the stable, pour half 
a pint into a bowl; and if they will not drink it, you 
and the ostler must do the best you can; perhaps they 
may be in a better humour at the next inn ; for I would 
have you never fail to make the experiment 

When you go to air your horses in the park, or the 
fields, give them to a horseboy, or one of the black- 
guards, who being lighter than you, may be trusted to 
run races with less damage to the horses, and teach them 
to leap over hedges and ditches, while you are drinking 
a friendly pot with your brother grooms : but sometimes 
you and they may run races yourselves, for the honour 
of your horses, and of your masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and oats, but 
fill the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, for 
you would take it ill to be stinted yourself; although 
perhaps they may not have the stomach to eat ; consider 
they have no tongues to ask. If the hay be thrown 
down, there is no loss, for it will make litter, and save 
straw. 

tt2 . 
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When your master is leaving a gentleman's house in 
the country, -where he has lain a night, then consider his 
honour ; let him know how many servants there are of 
both sexes, who expect vales; and give them their cue 
to attend in two lines, as he leaves the house ; but desire 
him not to trust the money with the butler, for fear be 
should cheat the rest; this will force your master to be 
more generous : and then you may take occasion to tell 
your master, that 'squire such a one, whom you lived 
With last, always gave so much apiece to the common 
servants, and so much to the housekeeper, and the rest, 
naming at least double to what he intended to give; but 
be sure to tell the servants what a good office you did 
them : this will gain you love, and your master honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the 
coachman, whatever he pretends to allege in his own be- 
half, because you hazard nobody's neck but your own : 
for the horse will probably take so much care of himself, 
as to come off only with a strain or a shoulderslip. 

When you cany your master's riding-coat in a jour- 
ney, wrap your own in it, and buckle them up close with 
a strap, but turn your master's inside out, to preserve 
the outside from wet and dirt ; thus, when it begins to 
rain, your master's coat will be first ready to be given 
him ; and if it get more hurt than yours, he can afford 
it better, for your livery must always serve its year's 
apprenticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses wet and 
dirty after hard riding, and are very hot, make the ostler 
immediately plunge them into water up to their bellies, 
and allow them to drink as much as they please ; but be 
sure to gallop them full speed a mile at least, to dry their 
skins and warm the water in their bellies. The ostler 
understands his business ; leave all to his discretion, while 
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you get a pot of ale and some brandy at the kitchen fire 
to comfort your heart; 

If your horse drop a fore shoe, be so careful as to 
alight and take it up : then ride with all speed you can 
(the shoe in your hand, that every traveller may ob- 
serve your care) to the next smith on the road, make 
him put it on immediately, that your master may not 
wait for you, and that the poor horse may be as short a 
time as possible without a shoe. 

When your master lies at a gentleman's house, if you 
find the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of their 
badness ; this will get you the name of a diligent ser- 
vant; and be sure to cram the horses with as much oats 
as they can -eat, while you are there, and you may give 
them so much the less for' some days* at the inns, and turn 
the oats into ale. When you leave the gentleman's 
house, tell your master what a covetous hunks that gen- 
tleman was, that you got nothing but buttermilk or wa- 
ter to drink; this will make your master out of pity al- 
low you a pot of ale the more at the next inn : but if 
you happen to get drunk in a gentleman's house, your 
master cannot be angry, because it cost him nothing : and 
so you ought to tell him as well as you can in your pre- 
sent condition, and let him know it is both for his and. the 
gentleman's honour to make a friend's servant welcome. 

A master ought always to love his groom, to put him 
in a handsome livery, and to allow him a silverlaced hat* 
When, you are in tills equipage, all the honours. he re- 
ceives on the road are owing to you alone : that be jui 
not turned out of the way by every carrier, is caused 
by the civility he receives at second-hand from the re- 
spect paid to your livery. 

You may now and then lend your master's pad to a 
brother servant, or your favourite maid, for a short 
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jaunt, or hire him far a day, because the hone is spoiled 
for want of exercise; and if your master happens to want 
his horse, or has a mind to see the stable, cone that 
rogue the helper, who is gone out with the key. 

When you want to spend an hour or two with your 
companions at the alehouse, and that you stand in need 
of a reasonable excuse for your stay, go out of the stable 
door, or the back way, with an old bridle, girth, or stir- 
rup-leather in your pocket; and on your return, come 
home by the street door with the same bridle, girth, or 
stirrup-leather dangling in your hand, as if you came 
from the saddler's, where you were getting the same 
mended ; if you were not missed, all is well ; but if you 
are met by your master, you will have the reputation of 
a careful servant This I hare known practised with 
good success. 



CHAP. VI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE STEWARD AND LAM) 

STEWARD. 

LORD Peterborough's steward, that pulled down his 
bouse, sold the materials, and charged my lord with re* 
pairs. Take money for forbearance from tenants. Re- 
new leases, and get by tbem, and sell woods. Lend my 
lord his own money. Giiblas said much of this, to whom 
I refer. 
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CHAP. VII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE PORTER, 

IF your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
borne to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of 
his pensionary writers, or his hired spy and informer, or 
his printer in ordinary, or his city solicitor, or a landjob- 
Jser, or his inventor of new funds, or a stockjobber. 



CHAR VIII, 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHAMBERMAID* 

THE nature of your employment differs according to 
the quality, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you 
serve ; and this treatise is to be applied to all sorts of 
families : so that I find myself under great difficulty to 
adjust the best business for which you are hired. In a 
family where there is a tolerable estate, you differ from 
the housemaid, and in that view I give my directions. 
Your particular province is your lady's chamber, where 
you make the bed, and put things in order ; and if you 
live in the country, you take care of rooms, where ladies 
lie who come into the house, which brings in all the 
vales that fall to your share. Your usual lover, as I 
take it, is the coachman ; but, if you are under twenty, 
and tolerably handsome, perhaps a footman may cast Us 
eyes on ym* 
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Get your favourite footman to help 70a in making 
jour lady's bed ; and if you serve a young couple, the 
footman and you, as you are turning up the bed clothes, 
will make the prettiest observations in the world ; which 
whispered about will be very entertaining to the whole 
family, and get among the neighbourhood. 

Do not carry down the necessary vessels for the fel- 
lows to see, but empty them out of the window, for your 
lady's credit It is highly improper for men servants 
lo know, that fine ladies have occasion for such utensils; 
and do not scour the chamberpot, because the smell jg 
wholesome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of the 
whisk on the mantletree or the cabinet, gather up the 
fragments, put them together as well as you can, and 
place them behind the rest, so thai when your lady 
comes to discover them, you'may safely say they were 
broke long ago, before you came to the service. This 
will save your lady many an hour's vexation. 

It sometimes happens, that a looking-glass is broken 
by the same means ; while you are looking another way, 
as you sweep the chamber, the long end of the brush 
strikes against the glass, and breaks it to shivers. This 
is the extremest of all misfortunes, and all remedy des- 
perate in appearance, because it is impossible to be con- 
cealed. Such a fatal accident once happened in a great 
family, where I had the honour to be a footman; and I 
will relate the particulars to show the ingenuity of the 
poor chambermaid on so sudden and dreadful an emer- 
gency, which perhaps may help to sharpen your inven- 
tion, if your evil star should ever give you the like oc- 
casion ; the poor girl had broken a large japan glass of 
great value with a stroke of her brush ; she had not con- 
sidered long, when by a prodigious presence of mind 
she locked the door* *to\e into \ta "jw^ Vw«aaj&% stone 
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of three pound weight into the chamber, laid it on the 
hearth just under the looking-glass, then broke a pane 
in the sash window that looked into the same yard, so 
shut the door and went about her other affairs. Two 
hours after the lady goes into the chamber, sees the glass 
broken, the stone lying under, and a whole pane in the 
window destroyed; from all which circumstances she 
concluded, just as the maid could have wished, that 
some idle straggler in the neighbourhood, or perhaps one 
of the out servants had, through malice, accident, or 
carelessness, flung in the stone and done the mischief. 
Thus far all things went well, and the girl concluded 
herself out of danger : but it was her ill fortune, that a 
few hours after, in came the parson of the parish, and the 
lady naturally told him the accident, which you may be- 
lieve had much discomposed her ; but the minister, who 
happened to understand mathematics, after examining 
the situation of the yard, the window, and the chimney, 
soon convinced the lady, that the stone could never 
reach the looking-glass without taking ^ree turns in its 
flight from the hand that threw it; and the maid being 
proved to have swept the room the same morning, was 
strictly examined, but constantly denied that she was 
guilty upon her salvation, offering to take her oath upon 
the Bible before his reverence, that she was as innocent 
as the child unborn ; yet the poor wench was turned of£ 
which I take to have been hard treatment, considering 
her ingenuity : however, this may be a direction to you 
in the like case to contrive a story that will better hang 
together. For instance, you might say, that while you 
were at work with a mop or brush, a flash of lightning 
came suddenly in at the window, which almost blinded 
you ; that you immediately heard the ringing of broken 
glass on the hearth ; that as soon as you recovered your 
eyes, you saw the iooking-&\as& *3\\sttfcKaA* ^RRfcfc\*t 
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you may allege, that observing the glass a little covered 
with dust, and going very gently to wipe it, you suppose 
the moisture of the air had dissolved the glue or cement, 
which made it fall to the ground : or as soon as the mis- 
chief is done, you may cut the cords that fastened the 
glass to the wainscot, and so let it fall flat on the ground; 
run out in a fright, tell your lady, curse the upholsterer: 
and declare how narrowly you escaped, thahit did not 
fall upon your head. I offer these expedients from a de- 
sire I have to defend the innocent : for innocent you 
certainly must be, if you did not break the glass on pur* 
pose, which I would by no means excuse, except upon 
great provocations. 

Oil the tongs, poker, and fireshovel, up to the top, not 
only to keep them from rusting, but likewise to prevent 
meddling people from wasting your master's coals with 
stirring the fire. 

When you are in haste, sweep the dust into a corner 
of the room, but leave your brush upon it, that it may 
not be seen, for that would disgrace you. 

Never wash your hands, or put on a clean apron, nil 
you have made your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your 
apron, or fouling your hands again. 

When you bar the window-shuts of jour lady's bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open the sashes to let in the 
fresh air, and sweeten the room against morning. 

In the time when you leave the windows open for air, 
leave books, or something else on the windowseat, that 
they may get air too. 

When you sweep your lady's room, never stay to pick 
Up foul smocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pincushions, tea- 
spoons, ribbands, slippers, or whatever lies in your way ; 
but sweep all into a corner, and then you may take them 
up in a lump, and save time. 
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Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious work, 
and you will be apt to sweat ; therefore, when you find 
the drops running down from your forehead, wipe them 
off with a corner of the sheet, that they may uot be seen 
on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china cup, and 
it happen to fall, bring it up, and swear you did but just 
touch it with your hand, when it broke into three halves ; 
and here I must inform you, as well as all your fellow- 
servants, that you ought never to be without an excuse; 
it does no harm to your master, and it lessens your fault : 
as in this instance, I do not commend you for breaking 
the cup ; it is certain you did not break it on purpose ; 
and the tiling is possible, that it might break in your 
hand. 

You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, a quar- 
rel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd cart- 
ed, or the like : as fhey pass by in the street, you lift 
up the sash suddenly, there by misfortune it sticks: this 
was no fault of yours ; young women are curious by na- 
ture ; you have no remedy but to cut the cord, and lay 
the fault upon the carpenter, unless nobody saw you, and 
then you are as innocent as any servant in the house. 

Wear your lady's smock when she has thrown it off; 
it will do you credit, save your own linen, and be not a 
pin the worse. 

When you put a clean pillowcase on your lady's pil- 
low, be sure to fasten it well with corking pins, that it 
may not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, be sure 
that all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to keep 
the bread moist against dinner ; and let the mark of your 
thumb be seen only upon one end of every slice to show 
your cleanliness. 
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When you are ordered to open or lock any door, tank, 
or cabinet, and miss the proper key, or cannot distinguish 
it in the bunch ; try the first key that you can thrust in, 
and turn it with all your strength, till you open the lock, 
or break the key ; for your lady will reckon you a fool 
to come back and do nothing. 



CHAP. IX. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE WAITINGMAID. 

TWO accidents have happened to lessen the comfort* 
and profits of your employment; first, that execrable 
custom got among ladies of trucking their old clothes for 
china, or turning them to cover easy chairs, or making 
them into patch-work, for screens, stools, cushions, and 
the like. The second is, the invention of small chests sod 
trunks with lock and key, wherein they keep the tea and 
sugar, without which it is impossible for a waitingmaid 
to live : for, by this means, you are forced to buy brown 
sugar, and pour water upon the leaves, when tb^y have 
lost all their spirit and taste. I cannot contrive any per- 
fect remedy against either of these two evils. As to the 
former, I think there should be a general confederacy of 
all the servants in every family, for the public good, to 
drive those china hucksters from the doors; and as to 
the latter, there is no other method to relieve yourselves, 
but by a false key, which is a point both difficult and 
dangerous to compass; but, as to the circumstance of 
honesty in procuring one, 1 wa. \wA« \» tarcfo^ ^as& 
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your mistress gives you so just a provocation by refusing 
you an ancient and legal perquisite. The mistress of 
the tea shop may now and then give you half an ounce; 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket : therefore I 
fear you must be forced, like the rest of your sisters, to 
run in trust, and pay for it out of your wages, as far as 
they will go, which you can easily make up other ways, 
if your lady be handsome, or her daughters have good 
fortunes. 

If you are in a great family, and my lady's woman, 
my lord may probably like you, although you are not 
half so handsome as his own lady. In this case take 
care to get as much out of him as you can ; and never 
allow him the smallest liberty, not the squeezing of your 
hand, unless he puts a guinea into it ; so by degrees 
make him pay accordingly for every new attempt, 
doubling upon him in proportion to the concessions you 
allow, and always struggling, and threatening to cry out, 
or tell your lady, although you receive his money : five 
guineas for handling your breast is a cheap pennyworth, 
although you seem to resist with all your might ; but 
never allow him the last favour under a hundred gui- 
neas, or a settlement of4wenty pounds a year for life. 

In such a family^ff you are handsome, you wHl have 
the choice of three lovers ; the chaplain, the steward, 
and my lord's gentleman. I would first advise you to 
choose the steward ; but if you happen to be young 
with child by my lord, you must take up with the chap- 
lain. I like my lord's gentleman the least of the three ; 
for he is usually vain and saucy from the time he throws 
oflf his livery ; and if he misses a pair of colours, or a .' 
tide waiter's place, he has no remedy but the highway. 

I must caution you particularly against my lord's 
eldest son : if you are dexterous ettow«tv>\\.^& wJd&^fcsk 
you may draw him in to many -jwv^ «cA \eafes. y»^ 
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lady : if he be a common rake (and he must be one or 
t'other) avoid him like Satan ; for he stands less in awe 
of a mother, than ray lord does of a wife ; and after ten 
thousand promises, you will get nothing from him, but a 
big belly or a clap, and probably both together. 

When your lady is ill, and after a very bad night is 
getting a little nap in the morning, if a footman comes 
with a message to inquire how she does, do not let the 
compliment be lost, but shake her gently until she 
wakes; then deliver the message, receive her answer, 
and leave her to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait on a young lady with 
a great fortune, you must be an ill manager if you cau- 
not get five or six hundred pounds for disposing of her. 
Put her often in mind that she is, rich enough to make 
any man happy ; that there is no real happiness but in 
love; that she has liberty to choose wherever she 
pleases, and not by the directions of parents, who never 
give allowances for au innocent passion : that there are 
a world of handsome, fine, sweet young gentlemen ia 
town, who would be glad to die at her feet ; that the 
conversation of two lovers is a Heaven upon earth ; that 
love, like death, equals all conditions ; that if she should 
cast her eyes upon a young fellow below her in birth and 
estate, his marrying her would make him a gentleman; 
that you saw yesterday on the Mall the prettiest en- 
sign ; and that if you had forty thousand pounds it 
should be at his service. Take care that every body 
should know what lady you live with ; how great a fa- 
vourite you are ; and that she always takes your advice. 
Go often to St. James's Park; the fine fellows will soon 
discover you, and contrive to slip a letter into your 
sleeve or your bosom : pull it out in a fury, and throw 
it on the ground, unless you find at least two guineas 
tloog with it ; but iu that caae, w&m toa. vs> ta&V^ wi 
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to think he was only playing the wag with you : when 
you come home, drop the letter carelessly in your lady's 
chamber ; she finds it, is angry ; protest you knew 
nothing of it, only you remember, that a gentleman in 
the Park struggled to kiss you, and you believe it was 
he that put the letter into your sleeve or petticoat ; and 
indeed he was as pretty a man as ever you saw : that she 
may burn the letter if she pleases. If your lady be 
wise, she will burn some other paper before you, and 
read the letter when you are gone down. You must 
follow this practice as often as you safely can ; but let 
him who pays you best with every letter be the hand- 
somest man. If a footman presumes to bring a letter to 
the house to be delivered to you for your lady, although 
it come from your t>est customer, throw it at his head ; . 
call him impudent rogue and villain, and shut the door 
in his face : run up to your lady, and as a proof of your 
fidelity, tell her what you have done. 

I could enlarge very much upon this subject, but I 
trust to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady, who is a little disposed to gallant- 
ries, you will find it a point of great prudence how to 
manage : three things are necessary. First, how to 
please your lady ; secondly, how to prevent suspicion in 
the husband, or among the family ; and lastly, but prin- 
cipally, how to make it most for your own advantage. 
To give you full directions in this important affair 
would require a large volume. All assignations at home 
are dangerous both to your lady and yourself; and 
therefore contrive, as much as possible, to have them in 
& third place ; especially if your lady, as it is a hundred 
odds, entertains more lovers than one, each of whom 
is often more jealous than a thousand husbands ; and 
very unlucky rencounters may often happen under tlie 
best management. I need uot warn 7 wi\» -ras^ws ^sssx 



■ i 
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food offices chiefly in favour of those, whom you find 
roost liberal : jet, if jour lad j should happen to cast an 
eje iipoo a handsome footman, jou should be generous 
enough to bear with her humour, which is no singularity, 
but a very natural appetite: it is still the safest of all 
borne intrigues, and was formerly the least suspected, 
until of late years it has grown more common. The 
great danger is, lest this kind of gentry, dealing too 
often in bad ware, may happen not to be sound ; and 
then your lady and you are in a very bad way, although 
not altogether desperate. 

But to say the truth, I confess it is a great presump- 
tion in me to offer you anj instructions in the conduct 
of jour lady's amours, wherein jour whole sisterhood is 
ahead j so expert, and deeplj learned ; although it be 
much more difficult to compass, than that assistance 
which ray brother footmen give their masters on the like 
occasion ; and therefore I leave this affair to be treated 
by some abler pen. 

When you lock up a silk mantua, or laced head, in a 
trunk or chest, leave a piece out, that when you open 
the trunk again, you may know where to find it 



CHAP. X. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSEMAID. 

IF your master and ladj go into the countrj for a 
week or more, never wash the bedchamber or dining- 
room until just the hour before jou expect them to re- 
turn : thus the rooma witt toe perfectly clean to receive 
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them, and you will not be at the trouble to wash them 
so soon again. 

I am very much offended with those ladies who are 
so proud and lazy, that they will not be at the pains of 
stepping into the garden to pluck a rose, but keep an 
odious implement, sometimes in the bedchamber itself, 
or at least in a dark closet adjoining, which they make 
use of to ease their worst necessities ; and you are the 
usual carriers away of the pan ; which makes not only 
the chamber, but even their clothes, offensive to all who 
come near. Now to cure them of this odious practice, 
let me advise you, on whom the office lies to convey 
away this utensil, that you will do it openly, down the 
great stairs, and in the presence of the footmen; and if 
any body knocks, to open the street door, while you 
have the vessel filled in your hands ; this, if any thing 
can, will make your lady take the pains of evacuating 
her person in the proper place, rather than expose her 
filthiness to all the men servants in the house. 

Leave a pail of dirty water with a mop in it, a coal- 
box, a bottle, a broom, a chamberpot, and such other un- 
sightly things, either in a blind entry, or upon the darkest 
part of the backstairs, that they may not be seen ; and if 
people break their shins by trampling on them, it is their 
own fault. N 

Never empty the chamberpots until they are quite 
full : if that happens in the night, empty them into the 
street; if in the morning, into the garden; for it would 
be an endless work to go a dozen times from the garret 
and upper rooms down to the backside ; but never wash 
them in any other liquor except their own : what clean- 
ly girl would be dabbling in other folk's urine ? and be- 
sides, the smell of stale, as I observed before, is admira- 
ble against the vapours; which, a hundred to one, may 
be your lady's esse. 
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Brush down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet and 
dirty, which will make them stick the faster to it, and 
bring them dowu more effectually. 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in a morning, 
throw the last night's ashes into a sieve : and what falls 
through, as you carry it down, will serve instead of sand 
for the rooms and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons in the 
parlour chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next 
chair, that your lady may see you have not neglected 
your work : observe the same rule, when you clean the 
brass locks, only with this addition, to leave the marks 
of your fingers on the doors, to show you have not forgot. 

Leave your lady's chamberpot in her bedchamber 
window all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the diningroom and 
your lady's chamber ; they make the best fires, and if 
you find them too big, it is easy to break them on the 
marble hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of fire; and 
therefore blow the candle out with your breath, and 
then thrust it under your bed. Note, the smell of the 
snuff is very good against vapours. 

Persuade the footman, who got you with child, to mar- 
ry you before you are six months gone ; and if your la- 
dy asks you, why you would take a fellow who was not 
worth a groat? let your answer be, That service" is no 
inheritance. 

When your lady's bed is made, put the chamber pot 
under it ; but in such a manner as to thrust the valance 
along with it, that it may be full in sight, and ready for 
your lady when she has occasion to use it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in some room or closet, so as 
to make such a now aW. osex the house as may frighten 
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away the thieves, if any should attempt to break or steal 
in. 

When you wash any of the rooms toward the street 
over night, throw the foul water out of the street door; 
but be sure not to look before you, for fear those on 
whom the water lights might think you uncivil, and 
that you did it on purpose. If he who Buffers, breaks 
the windows in revenge, and your lady chides you, and 
gives positive orders that you should carry the pail 
down, and empty it in the sink, you have an easy reme- 
dy: when you wash an upper room, carry down the pail 
so as to let the water dribble on the stairs all the way 
down to the kitchen ; by which not only your load will 
be lighter, but you will convince youf lady, that it is 
better to throw the water out of the windows, or down 
the street-door steps : besides, this latter practice will be 
very diverting to you and the family in a frosty night, 
to see a hundred people on their noses or backsides be- 
fore your door, when the water is frozen. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chimney 
pieces with a clout dipt in grease ; nothing makes them 
shine so well ; and it is the business of the ladies to take 
care of their petticoats. 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the room 
scoured with freestone, be sure to leave the marks of 
the freestone six inches deep round the bottom of the 
wainscot, that your lady may see your obedience to her 
coders. 



vol. viti. 
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CHAP. XL 

DIRECTIONS TO THE DAIRYMAID. 



FATIGUE of making butter : put scalding water in 
your churn, although in summer, and churn close to the 
kitchen fire, and with cream of a week old. Keep cream 
for your sweetheart. 



CHAP. XII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHILDREN^ MAID. 

IF a drild he sick, give it whatever it' wants to eat or 
drink, although particularly forbid by the doctor: for 
what we long for in sickness will do us good^ and throw 
the physic out of the window : the child will love you the 
better ; but bid it not tell. Do the same for your lady 
when she longs for any thing in sickness, and engage it 
will do her good. 

If your mistress comes to the nursery, and offers to 
whip a child, snatch it out of her hands in rage, and tell 
her she is the cruellest mother you ever saw: she will 
chide, but love you the better. Tell the children stories 
of spirits, when they offer to cry, &e. 

Be sure to Wean the children, «fcc. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE NURSE. 



IF you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be 
sure never confess it ; and if it dies, all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, .while 
you are giving suck, that you may be ready for another 
service, when the child yeu nurse dies, or is weaned. 



CHAP. XIV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE LAUNDRESS. 

IF you singe the linen with the iron, rub the place 
with flour, chalk, or white powder ; and if nothing will 
do, wash it so long till it be either not to be seen, ox 
torn to rags. 

About tearing linen in washing : 

When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a hedge, 
and it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, «&c. But 
the place for hanging them is on young fruit trees, es- 
pecially in blossom ; the linen cannot be torn, and the 
trees give them a fine smelL 
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CHAP. XV. 

DOLICTIOKS TO THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

YOU must always hare a favourite footman whom 
jou can depend upon; and order him to be very 
watchful when the second course is taken off, that it be 
brought safer/ to jour office, that you and the steward 
may have a titbit together. 



CHAP. XVI. 

DIRECTIOHS TO TUB TUTORESS, OR GOYERNSg* 

SAT the children have sore eyes; Miss Betty won't 
take to her book, &c 

Make the Misses read French and English novels, 
and French romances, all the comedies writ in King 
Charles II. and King 'William's reigns, to soften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, &c. 



To the preceding Directions to Servants, the following 

may be added, as they were both written with the 

same design, though in a -very ftflterccft. torsksx* \\ 
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will easily be perceived, that these are to be under- 
stood literally, and the others ironically. 



THE DUTY OF SERVANTS AT INNS. 

Be mounted before your master. When you see him 
mounted, ride out before him. When he baits at noon, 
enter the inn gate before him, and call the ostler to 
hold your master's horse while he alights. Leave your 
master to the servants of the inn; go you with the 
horses into tlie stable ; choose a place farthest from the 
stable door ; see the standing be dry ; send immediately 
for fresh straw ; see all the old hay out of the rack, and 
get fresh put in ; see your horses girths be loosed and 
stuffed ; take not off the bridles till they are cool, nor 
saddles in an hour ; see their hoofs be well picked ; try 
if the heads of the nails be fast, and whether they be 
well clinched ; if not, send presently for a smith ; al- 
ways stand by while the smith is employed. Give the 
oats the last thing. Water your horses when you are 
within a mile of the inn. Never keep above forty 
yards before or behind your master, unless be commands 
you. Try the oats by smelling and weighing them ; 
see you have good measure; stand by while your 
horses are eating their oats. , 

When you enter your evening inn, let your horses 9 
feet be stuffed with cow-dung every night. Observe 
the same rules, only be sure if any thing be wanting for 
a smith, let it be done over night. 

Kuow the time your master will set out in the morn- 
ing : allow him a full hour to get himself ready. Con- 
trive both at morn and noon to eat, so that your master 
need not stay for you. Do not let the drawer cany 
the bill to your master, but examine it first carefully 

and honestly, and then bring Vx ^wxc^^^t\fe <£&&>!* 

o 2 
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account for every article. If the servants have not 
been civil, tell your master before their faces, when he 
fe going to give them money. 



DUTY OV THE OTHER SERVANT, WHERE THERE 

ARE TWO. 

RIDE forty yards behind your master ; but be mount- 
ed before him. Observe now and then whether his 
horse's shoes be right. When you come to an inn at 
noon, give your horse to the ostler ; bestir yourself to 
get a convenient room for your master ; bring all his 
things into his room, full in his sight ; inquire what is 
in the house, see it yourself, and tell your master how 
you like it. Step yourself now and then into the 
kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and observe whether 
they be cleanly. Taste the ale, and tell your master 
whether it be good or bad. If he want wine, go you 
with the drawer and choose a bottle well filled and 
stopped : if the wine be in hogsheads, desire to taste 
and smell it; if it be sour, or not clear, or ill-tasted, let 
your master know it, that he may not be at the charge 
of wine not fit to be drunk. See the salt be dry and 
powdered, the bread new and clean, the knives sharp. 
At night observe the same rules : but first choose him 
a warm room, with a lock and key in order ; then call 
immediately for the sheets, see them well aired and at 
a large fire; feel the blankets, bed, bolster, pillow, 
whether they be dry, and whether the floor under the 
bed be damp. Let the chamber be that which has been 
Art lain in; inquire abouX lu 11 tat V*A \tsalf be 
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•lamp, let it be brought before a large fire, and air it on 
both sides. That you may forget nothing in the inn, 
have a fair list of what you want to take out ; and 
when you put them up, compare them with your list 

You are to step now and then into the stable, to see 
whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a list of linen, &c. 
In packing take care that no two hard things be together, 
and that they be wrapped up in a paper, and other waste 
paper. Remember to put every thing in their proper 
places in the portmanteau. Stuff the shoes and slippers 
at the toes with a small lock of hay ; fold up the clothes 
so as that they may not be rumpled. When your mas- 
ter is in his room at night, put all his things in such a 
manner as he has them at home. Learn to have some 
skill in cookery, that at a pinch you may be able to 
make your master easy. 

The Groom. — Carry with you a stirrup-leather, an 
awl, twelve horse nails, and a horse's fore shoes, pick, and 
a hammer, for fear of an accident ; and some ends, and 
packthread, a bottlescrew, knife and penknife, needles, 
pins, thread, silk, worsted, &c. Some plasters and 
scissars. 

Item. The servants to carry their own things. Have 
a pocket-book, keep all the bills, date the time and 
place ; and endorse the numbers. 

Inquire in every town, if there be any thing worth 
seeing. Observe the country seats, and ask whom they 
belong to ; and enter them, and the counties where they 
are. 

Search under your master's bed when he is gone up, 
lest a cat or something else may be under it. 

When your master's bed is made, and his things rea- 
dy, lock the chamber door, and keep the key till he goes 
to bed; then keep it in youx \fi*&&>^TKscfe. 
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Let the servants of the inn be sure to wake you above 
an hour before your master is to go, that he may have aa 
hour to prepare himself. 

If the ostler has been knavish or negligent, do not 
let him hold your master's horse. Observe the same 
rule at a gentleman's house ; if the groom has not taken 
care of your horses, do not let him hold your master's. 

Inquire at every inn where you stay, what is the best 
inn in the next town you are to come to; yet do not re* 
ly on that, but likewise as you enter into any town to 
stay, ask the people which is the best inn,, and go to that 
which most people commend. 

See that your master's boots be dried and well liquor- 
ed over night. 
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LAWS FOR THE DEAN'S SERVANTS. 

DECEMBER 7, 1733. 

If either of the two men servants be drank, he shall 
pay an English crown out of his wages for the said of- 
fence, by giving the Dean a receipt for so much wages 
received. 

When the Dean is at home, no servant shall presume 
to be absent, without giving notice to the Dean, and ask- 
ing leave, upon the forfeiture of six pence for every half- 
hour that he is absent, to be stopped out of his or her 
board-wages. 

When the Dean is abroad, no servant, except the wo- 
man, shall presume to leave the house for above one 
half-hour ; after which, for every half-hour's absence, he 
shall forfeit six pence : and if the other servant goes out 
before the first returns, he shall pay five shillings out of 
his wages, as above. 

Whatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, shall 
forfeit one shilling out of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean goes about the house, or out-houses, 
or garden, or to Naboth's vineyard, whatever things he 
finds out of order, by neglect of any servant under whose 
care it was, that servant shall forfeit six pence, and see 
to get it mended as soon as possible, or suffer more for- 
feitures, at the Dean's discretion. 

If two servants be abroad together when the Dean is 
from home, and the fact be concealed from the Dean ; 
the concealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her 
wages, as above. 
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l(y in waiting at table, the two servants be out of the 
room together, without orders, the last who went out j 
shall forfeit three pence out of his board-wages. 

The woman may go out when the Dean is abroad for 
one hour, but no longer, under the same penalty with 
the men, but, provided the two men servants keep the 
house until she returns : otherwise, either of the servants 
who goea out before her return, shall forfeit a crown oat 
of his wages, as above* 

Whatever other laws the Dean shall think fit to make, 
at any time to come, for the government of his servants, 
and forfeitures for neglect or disobedience, all the ser- 
vants are bound to submit to. 

Whatever other servant, except the woman, shall 
presume to be drunk, the other two servants shall inform, 
the Dean thereof under pain of forfeiting two crowns 
out of his or her wages, beside the forfeiture of a crow 
from the said servant who was drunk. 
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